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PREFACE. 


The four Essays which I here lay before the public, contain 
the ripest results of my laborious researches into the Sacred 
Writings and Religion of the Zoroastrians. Their principal 
aim is to present in a readable form, all the materials for 
judging impartially of the character of the Scripture and Religion 
of the Parsees. The Scripture being written in a language very 
little explored hitherto, I have thought it necessary to supply an 
outline of its grammar ; a principal use of which I trust may 
be to enable the Parsees to learn their Sacred language, and 
make researches of their own into their Zend Avesta. The 
Roman Alphabet has been employed throughout ; and my system 
of transliteration may be learnt from the alphabet of Zend charao-* 
ters with their Roman equivalents, which is added at the end. 

My best thanks are due to my subscribers, who have enabled 
me to bring out the work. 

MARTIN HAUG. 

Poona f 2nd February 1862. 
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I. 


HISTOR Y 

07 THE 

RESEARCHES INTO THE SACRED WRITINGS 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSEES 

FROM THE EARUEST TIMES DOWN TO THE PRESENT. 


1.— -THE REPORTS OF THE GREEKS, ROMANS,. 

ARMENIANS, AND MOHAMMEDANS. 

In this chapter I intend to give a brief outline of the gradual 
acquaintance of the western nations with the Zoroastrian religion, 
(now professed only by the small Parsee community in India, and 
by a very insignificant portion which remained in the ancient 
fatherland in Persia,) and principally to trace the history of the 
scientific researches attempted in Europe into the original records 
of this ancient creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroas- 
ter and his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore was better known 
by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was 
commonly applied to the priests of India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made in the Prophet Jeremiah 
(39, 3), who enumerated among the retinue of king Nebuchadnez- 
zar at his entry into Jerusalem, the ** Chief of the Magi*’ (roA 
mag in Hebrew), from which statement we may distinctly gather, 
that the Magi exercised a great influence at the court of Baby- 
lonia 6^^ vears B. C. They were, ho^^wever, foreigners, and are 
not to ot> confounded with the indigenous priests. In the Old 
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Testament no account of this religion is given ; only once 
(Ezekiel VIIL, 16,17) it is hinted at.*** The Persians, whose 
only priests the Magi appear to have been, however, are never 
spoken of as adherents to idolatry. The Persian kings, chiefly 
Cyrus, (called Koresh in Hebrew, Kurush in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) favored the Jews. In Isaiah this great king is 
called “ the anointed of the Lord {mashiahh in Hebrew 
45, 1,), the shepherd who carries but the Lord’s decrees 
(44, 28) ; he is the eaglef called from the orient, the man 
appointed by the Lord’s counsel (46, 11) ; he is strength- 
ened by the Lord to subdue the heathens (45, l.)J From 
these liigh terms, in which king Cyrus, who professed the 
religion of the Magi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that 
this religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the otlier ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, was no 
idolworsliipper, — a supposition, we shall find confirmed by Hero- 
dotus, and by the sacred books of the Parsees themselves. The 
Zoroastrian religion exhibits even a very close affinity to, or rather 
identity with several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the 
devil, and the resurrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of tlio Magi, and are really to be found in the pre- 
sent scripture of the Parsees. It is not to be ascertained whether 
these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsees from the Jews, or by 
the Jews from the Parsees ; very likely neither is the case, and in 
both these religions they seem to have sprung up independently. 


♦ The relifjious custom alluded to in Ezekiel, undoubtedly refers to the religion of 
tie Magi. The prophet complains that some of the Jews worship the sun, holding 
towards their face certain twigs. Exactly the same c ustom as being observed by the 
Magi of holding a bundle of twigs in the hands, when engaged in praying, is reported' 
by Strabo (XV., p. 733, edition of Casaubon). It is the so-called Barsom (Bere^ma in 
Zend) used up to this time by the Parsee priests when engaged in worsliip. 

t In Aeschyhis's celebrated play “ the Persians,” the eagle is the symbol of the 
Persian empire (verses 205-10). The eagle was, as Xenophon reports, (CyroixEdia VII., 
1.2.) the ensign of the ancient Persians. 

% The Hebrew word goyim^ (literary ‘people’) used in the plural as it is here, 
denotes the heathenish nations, the idol worshippers, in their strictest opposition to the 
Israelites. 
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In tlie Zend-Avesta we meet only with two words,* which may be 
traced to the Semitic languages, neither of them referring to re- 
ligious subjects. In the later books of the Old Testament we 
find several Persian words, and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these Persian 
words in the Old Testament now spread over the whole civilised 
world, is the word “ paradise,*’ which means originally a park« 
a. beautiful garden fencedSn.f 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In the 
iSrospel according to St. Matthew (2, 1) the Magi (Greek magoi, 
translated in the English Bible by “ wise men”) came from the 
East to Jerusalem, to worship the new born child Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That these Magi were the priests of the Zoroastrian 
religion, we know from Grecian writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the 
Greeks, is to be found in Herodotus, the father of history* 
(450 B. C.) In his first book (ch. 131-32), we read the follow- 
ing report on the Persian religion : — 

I know that the Persians observe these customs. It is not 
customary among them to have idols made, temples built, and 
altars erected ; they even upbraid with folly those who do so. I 
can account for that, only from their not believing that the gods 
are like men, as the Hellenes do. They are accustomed to 
bring sacrifices to Zeus on the summits of mountains ; they caU 
the whole celestial circle Zeus. They bring sacrifices to the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water and winds, these elements originally being 
the only objects of worship; but they accepted from the As- 

* These are ian^ra^ an oven ; and hara^ mountain to be found only in the name 
Haro herezaitU *■ e. high mountain considered to be the head of sU mountains ; pre. 
served now-a-days in the name Elhorz, Tan^a is evidently the same with the 
Hebrew tanur (Gen. XV., 17. Isaiah XXXI., 9) an oven ; Kara is identical with 
har is Hebrew, t. c. mountain. 

t The original form of the word is pairvdatza (in the Zend-Avesta), i. e. circum- 
vallation ; in Hebrew we find it in the form pardta ; in Oredc as paradtiBoa* Pairi is 
peri in Greek ; da^za corresponds deha in Sanskrit, i. e. enclosure, genendly applied te 
the body. Of tbe same root is the finglisb thck ^ery likely identical with S. digdha 
past participle of the root dih to besSear, pollute, in a more comprehensive sense 
surround/’) 
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Syrians and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite^ the Queen of 
fiesTen, whom the Assyrians call MylittSy the Arabs Alitta, 
the Persians Mitra.^ 

** The Persians bring sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in the 
following manner. They neither erect altars nor kindle fires 
when they are about to bring a sacrifice ; they neither use liba- 
tions, nor flutes nor wreaths, nor barley ; but when any one is 
willing to bring a sacrifice, he then carries the sacrificial beast 
tp a pure spot, and after having twined round his turban a great 
many wreaths of myrtle in preference to any other leaf, he in- 
vokes the deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for his 
own prosperity ; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
Persians, and for the king, because be is included among them. 
When he has cut the animal into pieces, he then boils its flesh, 
spreads the softest grass he can get, especially preferring clover, 
and places the pieces of flesh on it. After having made this 
arrangement, one of the Magi who is present, sings a theo- 
gony,f as they call the incantation (which is used) ; without one 
of the Magi no sacrifice can be brought. After waiting a short 
time, the sacrificer takes off the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
he likes.J” 

In the 138th Chapter of the same book, the father of history 
says : * Lying is regarded as the most discreditable thing 
by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, chiefly for this reason, 
that the debtor is often compelled to tell lies. If any one of 

* Here Herodotus has committed a mistake ; not as to t^e matter, but as to the 
name. The PersiauB, in later times, worshipped a great female deity, who might be 
compared with the Mylitta of the Babylonians (the Astarte of the Old Testament), bat 
she was caUed AirAHiTa (in the Zend-Avesta, and in the cuneiform inscriptions), known 
to the Arabs and Qreciaa writers by the name of Anaitis. She represented the beneflciAl 
influence of water. Kitra is the well known sun-god of the Persians and a male deity* 
t Herodotns, who shews throughout the whole report, an intimate knowledge of the 
Persian sacrifices, means by tbegony here, those sections of the sacred books which 
are called TathU or invocations, containing the praises of aU the feats achieved by the 
deity in whose honour the sacrifice is to be brought. See the third chapter. 

X This custom is stiU maintained by the Pareees. The flesh (or any other offering} 
to be offered is first consecrated by &e priest, ^en for a short time left near the fire, 
and finally taken off by the sacrificer, to be used by bim } but it is never thrown into 
the fire. 
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tlie inhabitants of a town is affected with leprosy, or white spots, 
(another kind of leprosy) he cannot enter the town, nor have 
any intercourse with the other Persians ; they believe him to 
have that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
or other against the sun.*^ All foreigners affected with these 
diseases are driven out of the country ; for the same reason many 
expel even white pigeons. They neither make water, nor spit, 
nor wash their hands in a river ; nor will they allow any one* else 
to do so ; for they pay a high reverence to rivers.** 

In another passage (III. 16) Herodotus reports that the Per- 
sians believe Fire to be a god ; wherefore Cambyses committed 
a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse of the King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion of the 
Persians were Ktesias (B. G. 400,) the well known physician to 
King Artaxerxes II., Dbinon (B. C. 350), who is looked upon as a 
great authority in Persian matters by Cornelius Nepos (in the life 
of Konon), Thbopompos, of Chios, (B. C. 300) and Hermippos, 
the philosopher of Smyrna, (B. C. 250). Ihe books of all these 
writers being lost, save some fragments preserved by later 
authors, such as Plutarch, Diogenes of Laertb, and Pliny, 
we cannot judge how far they were acquainted with the religion 
of the Magi. The two chief sources whence to derive in- 
formation on the religion of the Magi, were for the Greeks and 
Homans. Thbopompos* eighth book of the history of King 
Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled “ on miraculous 
things,” where chiejly the doctrine of the Magi was treated ; and 
Hermippos, who wrote a separate book “ on the Magi.** We 
are left without information, whether or not Theopompos 
borrowed his statements on the lore of the Magi from his inter- 
course with the Persian priests themselves ; but Hermippos, who 
composed, besides his work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biogra- 
phies of lawgivers, the seven sages of Greece, &c., is reported by 
Pliny (Historia Naturalis XXX., 1) to have made very laborious 
investigations into all the Zoroastrian books, which were said to 

* The name given to ainnen against the sun is mithr6*ArukhM^ L e. one who has 

belied mithra (sun). Such diseases were believed to be the consequence of lying. 
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comprise two millions of verses, and to have stated the contents 
cf each book separately- He therefore really seems to have had 
some knowledge of the sacred language and texts of the Magi, 
for which reason the loss of his work is greatly to be regretted. 

It is not my intention to produce all the reports on the Zoroas- 
trian religion and customs to be met with in the ancient writers, 
but I shall only point out some of the most important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte ^Pro-oemium, chap. 6), 
Ettdoxos and Aristotle stated, that in the doctrine of the Magi 
there were two powers opposed to each other, one representing 
the good god, called Zeus and Ormasdbs (Ahuraraazda, Ormuzd), 
and the other representing the devil, whose name was Hades 
and Areimanios (AngrS Mainyus, Ahriman.) Of this chief 
doctrine of the MagiTHEOPOMPOS had given a further illustration. 
According to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of 
Laerte (Pro-oemium,'chap. 9) he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
thousand more. After this period of six thousand years had 
elapsed, they began to wage war against each other, one at- 
tempting to destroy the other ; but finally, (he says) Areimanios 
is to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed state of life ; men 
will neither be any more in need of food, nor will they cast 
shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be immortal, and 
everything is to exist in consequence of their prayers. 

A brief, but full account of Zoroaster’s doctrine is to be found 
in Plutarch’s book “ on Isis and Osiris” (chap. 46-47,) which 
being in detail, seems to have been borrowed from a writer who 
was actually acquainted with the original texts. The philosopher 
Hermippos, above mentioned, being the only scholar of antiquity 
who can be supposed with sufficient reason to have had a real 
knowledge of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, we may 
regard him as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These are 
as follows 

** Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all things 
perceived by the senses that element most resembles him ; Arei- 
manios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore of the same 
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nattire with it. Oromasdes, who resides as far beyond the sun, 
as the sun is far from the earth, created six gods (the six 
Ameshagpentas, now Amsliashpand, the archangels) ; the God of 
benevolence (vokumandy i. e. ‘‘good-mind,” now qbWqA B ahman) 
the god of truth, Ashavahista ; Ardihehesht) ; the god of order 
(Khshathra vairya ; Shahravar) ; the god of wisdom Armaiti ; 
Isfendermat) ; and the god of wealth and delight in beauty (Haur-^^ 
vatat and Ameretdt^ Kh9rddd and Amereddd). But to counter- 
balance him, Areiinanios created an equal number of gods 
counteracting those of Oromasdes Then Oromasdes decorated 
heaven with stafs, and placed the star Sirius (Tistrya^ Tasktar) 
at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four 
other gods, ♦ and set them in an egg ; but Areimanios forthwith 
created an equal number of gods who opened the egg ; in con- 
sequence of this, evil is always mingled with good. Thus the 
good god and the demon are engaged in a constant war. Of 
plants and animals some belong to the good, some to the evil 
spirit ; to the good one belong dogs, birds ; and crabs ; to the evil 
one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when Areima- 
nios will perish, and disappear in consequence of disease and 
famine, caused by himself. Then the earth will become even, 
and equal, and there will be only one state, and one language, 
and one and the same manner of living to the happy men who 
then speak only one language. 

Strabo the geographer (B. C. 60) has given in the 15th book 
of his celebrated geography an account of the religion and cus- 
toms of the Magi* of which I shall translate some passages. 
“ To whatever deity the Persians may bring a sacrifice,” says he, 
“ they first invoke fire, which is fed at their sacred places with 
•dried barkless pieces of wood, and is never to be extinguished ; 

* This Btatemest seems at the first glance to be very strange. Bat one iraj easily 
explain it from the Zend texts. Tids writer had evidently in view the 30 genii pre- 
siding over the parth ular days of the month ; he was informed, or he gathered it from 
his own reading of the texts, that there are two distinct classes of divine ‘being to be 
worshipped, six forming the higher order, twenty-four the lower ; the Supreme being, 
the creator Ahuramazda, was not comprised in these. In the Parsee Calendar 
(Sirozah, SO days) Ormazd is included in the number. 
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ihef put fet over it, and pour ml into it ; if any body happens to 
throw or blow into it any thing dirty, or dead, he is to die ; the 
fire is tO'be kindled by blowing. 

^ In another passage (XI. p. 512) he enumerates as Persian 
deities Amitis OmaneSj and Amdates or Anandates.^ 

Paitsanius, tlie celebrated Grecian traveller (180 A.D.) has 
the following report on the fireworship of the Magi V. 27, 3). 
In the temples of the Persians there is* a room where ashes of 
another colour than those being burnt on the altar, are to be 
found.f To this room he first repairs, puts dry wood upon the 
altar, puts on the tiara, and then sings the. inv<l^tion of the god, 
reading it from a book, in a language utterly unintelligible to the 
Greeks. The wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, 
and to flame up into a bright blaze. 

I shall pass over Dio Cheysostomos (130 A.D.) who has 
left to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological ideas 
of the Magi, chiefly on their comparing the universe with a cha- 
riot in continual motion, which is drawn by four horses ; but I 
shall give a translation of an important passage of the historian 
Agathias (500 A.D.) respecting Zoroaster. He says (II, 24) : 
*‘Tlie present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster, the son of Ormasdes.| The time when this Zoroaster 
or S^rades (he is called by these two names) flourished and 
gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. The Persians now-a- 
days simply say, that he lived at the time 6f Hystaspes ; but it 
is very doubtful, and doubt cannot be resolved whether this Hys- 

e Anaites AndhiiA a goddew, represeotiog the celeetial waters. Omanes is Yohn- 
miDd'Bahinan; Anandates is Ameretat, genius of the trees. 

f The two kinds of ashes mentioned here are those of the DM-gSh- (D^itjd-gAtns) 
or common hearth of the temple (or an^ bonse) and of the Atesb«g&h or place for the 
•acred fire, whidi is fed with the greatest care.* By liara (a turban) the Penom (peili« 
dSna) is meant, a doth, used to cover the lips to prevent the sacred fire from beiiif 
polluted. Psusenios weU describes here the divine service as performed before the 
liaed fire. ^ The observance is ati(^ maintained. 

X Plato ( Alcibiades I., p. 121) says the same, caUing ZwumUi a eon of Ormazdes 
s. e., Afaaranaxda, Ormazd. 
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taspes was the father of Darius or another Hystaspes. 
At whatever time he may have lived, he was at all events 
their prophet, and the master of the Magic rites. He after hav~ 
ing changed the ancient form of worship, introduced manifold 
and strange doctrines. For they (the Persians) formerly worship- 
ped Zeus and Kronos, and all other gods celebrated by the Greeks, 
only under other names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel^ He- 
racles, SaiideSf Aphrodit§, and the others otherwise as 

is reported by Berosos the Babylonian, and Athenoeles and 
SiMAKOS, who wrote on the most ancient history of the Assy- 
rians and Medians.” 

Before I conclude my notice of these Grecian records, and pro- 
ceed to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, I shall notice 
some passages of later Grecian writers, who lived after Christ at 
the time of the Sassanids, on the supposed primitive principle of 
Zoroastrian theology, of which I shall treat fully in the last chap- 
ter of this book. 

The first Grecian writer who alludes to it, is Damascius. In 
his book “on primitive principles” (125th pag. 384 ed. Kopp) 
he says, “ The Magi and the whole Arian nation f consider, as 
Eudemos writes, some Space, and others Time as the universal 
cause, out of which the good god as well as the evil spirit were 
separated, or as others assert, light and darkness, before these 
two spirits arose,'' 

On the same matter Theodoros of Mopsuestia writes as fol- 
lows, according to the fragment preserved by the polyhistor 
Photios (Biblioth SI), In the first book of his work (on the 
doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, J he propounds the nefarious 
doctrine of the Persians which Zarastrades introduced, viz. that on 

^ In this report true and fidao statements are mixed together. It is true that the 
religion of the Parsees anterior to Zoroaster was much nearer to that of the Greeks 
than after his time ; but it is not true that the Persians at that time worshipped 
Bel, who was the chief god of the Babylonians, and entirely unknown to the Zend 
Avesta. 

t By this name the Medians are to ^e underBt()pd. Accordinjf to Herodotus their 
original name was “ Arioi." 

:|; He was a Christian. 
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Zarouam’*' whom he makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
calls him Destiny ; and who when bringing sacrifices in order to 
generate Hormisdas> produced both Hormisdas and Satan. 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroastrian the- 
ology, seems to have been current among the Christians at the time 
of the Sassanids, as we may learn more fully from Armenian 
writers of the 5tli century, from Eznik, who wrote a book against 
heretical opinions, and from Elisasus^ who compiled a history of 
Vartan, and the wars waged by the Armenians against the Per- 
sians. I shall give a translation of Eznik’s report. He say§ in 
his refutation of heresies (in the second book) containing a “ re- 
futation of the false doctrine of the Persians : — ’* 

“ Before any thing, heaven or earth, or creatures of any kind 
whatever, therein were existing, Zeruan existed, whose name 
means fortune or glory.f He brought sacrifices for a thousand 
years, in the hope of obtaining a son, Okmizt by name, who was 
to create heaven, earth, and every thing therein. After having 
spent a thousand years in sacrificing, he began to deliberate. Are 
these sacrifices of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, 
Ormizt by name, be born to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 
Ormizt and Arhraen were conceived in the womb of their mother, 
Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as that of his doubts. 
When Zeruan was aware of this event, he said, two sons are in the 
womb ; he who will come first to me, is to be made king. Ormizt, 
having perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
saying, Zeruan, our father intends to make him king who shall be 
born first. Having heard these words, Arkmen perforated the 
womb, and appeared before his father. But Zeruan, when he saw 
him, did not know who he was, and asked him, who art thou ? 
He told him : — ‘ I am thy son.’* Zeruan answered him, my son 
is well scented and shining, but thou art dark, and ill-scented. 
While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining and well scented, 
appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing him, perceived him at once 

* He means Zarvan dkarana^ i e. boundless time. 

t This interpretation is wron|. The Wbrd zarvan means simply time” in 
Zendavesta, preserved in the modem Persian zamdn. 
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to be his son Ormizt on account of whom he was sacrificing. He 
took the rod,* which he had used in sacrificing, and gave it to 
Ormizt, saying : Hitherto this has been used by myself in bring- 
ing sacrifices for thy sake ; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and blessed 
him, Arhmen approached him saying : Hast thou not vowed to 
make that one of thy two sons King who should first come to 
thee ? Zeruan, in order #o avoid breaking his vow, replied to 
Arhmen : Oh thou liar and evil doer ! the empire is to be ceded 
to thee for nine thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as 
chief, and after nine thousand years, he will reign and do what he 
like. Tlien Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of creation; 
every thing produced by Ormizt was good and right, and every 
thing wrought by Arhmen was bad and perverse.” 

From both these Armenian writers, EZNIK and Elisaeus, we 
further learn, that the Zoroastrians at their times (5th century 
A. D.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed to each 
other ; the one is called Mog (Magi, Maghava,) the other 
ZENDIK.f 

I shall now pass over to Mohammedan writers, who lived after 
the conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans (640 A. D.) ; but 
I can notice of course only some interesting passages. 

Masudi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller (950 
A. D.), has preserved to us the following notice of the sacred 
books of the Parsees.J The first book, made by Zeradusht, 
was Avesta. The Persians, not being able to understand it, 
Zeradusht made a c^nmentary, which they called Zend; further 
he made a commentary to this commentary, and called it Pazend. 
After Zeradusht’s death the Persians made a commentary of the 


* This is tbo so called Barsom (Bere^ma, a bundle of twigs) used by the Panee 
priests always, when engaged in w'orsbip. 

f The Magi were chiefly spread in the West, in Media and Persia ; the Zendiks in 
the East, in Bactria. The former seem to have acknowledged only the Atesta or 
original texts of the sacred writings ; tlie latter followed the traditional explanation, 
called Zend. 

I S. Chwolsohn in the Zeitscbrift dAr Dentsch* Morgenl^diachen Geaellacbaft, 
Vol. VI., p. 408-9. 
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commentary, and an explanation of all tlie books just mentioned^ 
and called it YazdaH.* 

In another passage, he has the following remark on the origin 
of the word Zendik, i. e. heretic in Persian ; — the Zend being 
only a commentary on what was formerly revealed from heaven 
(viz. the A vesta), the Persians called any one, who put forward 
religious opinions opposed to the A vesta, a Zendik, because he 
held his own interpretations (Zend) against that of the 
“ Avesta.” 

On Zoroaster’s age he remarks that according to the Magi: he 
lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (about 516 years 
B. C.)t 

Shahrastani, a celebrated Mohanunedan writer, (who died at 
Bagdad 1153 A. D.) has given in his highly valuable work “ on 
religious sects & creeds^ (kitdb eUmilel we nahal) an account of the 
religion of the Magi, of which he had a better opinion than many 
other Mohammedan writers. Whilst DlMlSHQi (died 1327 A. D.), 
Ebn Fozlan and others J identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head with Jews, 
Christians, and Musalmans, or those, the creed of whom is 
founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametrically oppos- 
ed to those who follow their own imagination and inventions as 
many philosophers did, the Brahmans and Sabeans (starwor- 
sliippers). From his reports we further learn that the Magi were 
split into several sects, which very likely arose at the time of the 
Sassanids, such as the Mazdakyahs, who believed in the trans- 
migration of souls like the Brahmans and Bv.ddhists (a doctrine 
which is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the Kayomar- 
THIYAH, who believed in a revelation made by God to the first 
man, called Gayomart by the Parsees, corresponding to Adam 
of the Bible ; the Zbrvanits who believed in Zarvan akarana, 
i. e. the boundless time as the supreme deity, which doctrines 


^ He understands by it those pieces, which are called Yashtt^ and are undoubtedly 
the latest productions in ZendrAvetta. , 

t S. Chwokohn, Die Sabier II, f . 690. • 

% S. Chwolsolm I, p. 281, 
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being altogether strange to the ancient books, were derived from 
other creeds* 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers, Imust 
notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves attention. In 
several Mohammedan writings, chiefly in vernacular Persian 
dictionaries, we find ZOROASTEB, eras he is called there Zara- 
DUSHT, identified with Abraham, the patriarch. The Magi are 
said to have called their religion Kesh-i’-Ibrahim^ i. e. creed of 
Abraham, whom they considered as their prophet and the re- 
former of their religion. They traced their religious books to 
Abraham, who was believed to have brought them from heaven. 
Of all this, however, no single word is true. The Magi or Parsee 
priests invented it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of 
the Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the Mohammedans, 
the followers of which were able to convince them of their posses- 
sion of sacred books, connected in any way with the Jewish 
religion, the prophets of which had been acknowledged by Mo- 
hammed. 


2.— THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe come into contact with the 
adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the western part of India, 
where they had settled when they left their fatherland Persia, to 
escape the persecutions of the Mohammedans. Already in the 
17th century, manuscripts of the sacred books of the Parsees 
were brought to England as a mere article of curiosity, but were 
a sealed book to every one. The first, who attempted to give 
a complete description of the doctrines of the Magi, was the 
celebrated Oxford Scholar, Hyde. In his very learned work, 
“ Historia religionis veterum Persarum coruraque Magorum,” the 
first edition of which was published in the year 1700, he displays 
a vast deal of information, derived 4om all the sources which 
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were accessible to him, on the Parsee religion from Grecian and 
Roman, as well as from Arabian and Persian writers, and tries his 
utmost to throw light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in 
antiquity ; but being utterly unable to read the original texts of 
the Zend-Avesta, though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing his read- 
ers with a real insight into that ancient creed. His work acted, 
however, as a stimulus to others to trike more interest in the 
matter. 

The first scholar, who made the European nations acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred books of the Parsees, was the 
celebrated Frenchman Anquetil HU Perron. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparallelled in the history of scholarship. He 
happened once to see a fac simile of some pages written in 
Zend characters, which were circulated as a mere curiosity. Actu- 
ated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of first opening 
the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly resolved upon setting 
out for Western India in order to purchase manuscripts of all the 
sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their contents, and of the religious customs of the 
Parsees from the priests. Being himself unable to afford the 
means required for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a 
sailor in a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bom- 
bay in the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had to 
suffer during liis passage would have been endured in vain, and he 
would have ultimately failed in obtaining whaii he was aiming at, 
if the French Government had not granted him support. The 
Parsee priests being full of distrust towards him, were not willing 
to sell him valuable manuscripts, and far less to teach him the 
language of their sacred books.’^ Finally the only means of obtain- 


* Since the Parsees and their priests have come more into contact with the Euro- 
peans, this distrust has subsided to a certain extent. 1 myself have conversed often 
with Hustoors on their sacred books and their religion ; they showed themselves 
very kind towards me, and always r^y to gi^ me any explanation of rites and cere- 
monies for which I might ask. 
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ing the object wished for was money. He bribed one of the most 
learned Dustoors, Dustoor D&rab, at Surat, to procure him manu- 
scripts, and to instruct him in the Zend and Pehlevi languages. 
But to ascertain whether he was not deceived by the Dustoor, he 
opened an intercourse with some other priests (Kaus and Manjerj,) 
and was very much satisfied at finding that the manuscripts he 
purchased first, were genuine. When he thought himself pro- 
ficient enougli in Zend and® Pehlevi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced that work 
in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the time of his depar- 
ture. He left for Europe in 1761, after six years’ stay in diflferent 
places of Western India. He had purchased about 180 manuscripts 
in different oriental languages, among the number of which were 
copies of the sacred books of the Parsees. When, after a long 
and painful passage he arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at 
once to his fatherland, France, but went first to England to 
ascertain, whether or not the Zend manuscripts to be found there 
agreed with those in his own possession. Finding that they did 
not differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dustoors, were deposited 
at the Imperial library at Paris, where they may be still inspected^ 
and used by the student. Ten years after his departure from 
India he published, (in 1771), as the fruit of his indefatigable 
zeal and industry, the following highly important work in French, 
Zend’-Avtsta^ the work of Zoroaster^ containing the theological^ 
physical f and moral ideas of this lawgiver^ the ceremonies of the 
divine service whick he established^ and several important trails 
respecting the ancient history of the Persians^ translated into 
French from the Zend Original^ with notes and several treatises for 
illustrating the matters contained in it. By Anguetildu Pm'on. 
2 vols. 4to. 

This groundwork for the Zend studies in Europe created an 
immense sensation when it was published. A new world of 
ideas seemed to have been disclosed to the European scholars ; 
the veil wliicli covered the my^eries of*the famous founder of the 
doctrines of the Magi seemed to be lifted. But the philosophers 
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found themselves soon greatly disappointed. Kant, the great 
German philosopher, said, after a careful perusal of the whole 
work, that throughout the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest 
trace of philosophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of these 
books. Some contested, others advocated it. In England, the 
opinion prevailed, that the books were forged, and Anquetil im- 
posed upon by the priests. The cfelebrated oriental scholar 
Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a letter in French, 
addressed to Anquetil du Perron, (W. Jones* works vol. x., 
pp. 403 — 99) where he tried to prove that the works translated by 
that scholar could not be considered as the composition of the 
celebrated Zoroaster. The chief reason alleged by him was, that 
their contents grossly contradicted common sense and all sound 
reasoning ; the authority of these books as the chief source of infor- 
mation on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought forward as 
the works of Zoroaster. Richardson, the celebrated Persian 
lexicographer, tried to prove the spuriousness of the Parsee books 
translated by Anquetil mainly from philological reasons. He 
held the opinion (in the preface to his Persian Dictionary) that 
the two languages Zend and Pehlevi^ from which the learned 
Frenchman had translated them, were merely invented, never 
having been living in the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
His opinion was founded upon four reasons; (1) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is a 
strong proof against their genuineness ; (2)* the harsh combina- 
tions of consonants are contrary to the genius of the Persian 
language ; (3) there is no connection between them and modem 
Persian ; (4) the contents of the books besides are so childish 
that they cannot be ascribed to the ancient Persians. All these 
reasons are easily to be refuted from the present state of the 
researches into the Zend Avesta ; but it would be a mere wasting 
of space and time to enter into a real discussion about the 
authenticity of Zend and PehlevB. In Zend and Pehlevi there 
are no Arabic words whatever ; Zend is quite a pure Arian 
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dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as will *be seen easily from 
the outline of a grammar of that language which 1 intend to give 
in the second chapter ; in Pehlevi there are many Chaldee, 
but no Arabic words, as we shall see afterwards, as well as its 
close connection with modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity was not doubted, and the great 
merits of Anquetil at once acknowledged. In Germany the 
opinions of the scholars \^re at an issue. Some, as Meiners 
and Tychsen, acceded to the proofs alleged against the genuine- 
ness of these books ; but another renowned German scholar, 
Kleuker, not only espoused the authenticity of Anquetirs work, 
but translated the whole of it into German, and added several ap- 
pendices, containing the passages of the ancient writers on the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity of Anquetil’s 
Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accordance of the reports of 
the classical writers with those contained in these books. That 
this is actually the case, we shall see at the end of this work. 

For a long time the correctness of Anquetirs translation was 
not doubted by any one, for he had learned the languages from 
the most clever Parsee priests themselves, who were supposed to 
possess necessarily a thorough and profound knowledge of their 
sacred books. In Germany the work was thenceforth the stand- 
ard authority for all researches into the ancient Persian religion, 
and the divines used it even for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In England it was laid aside as spurious, and^not 
deserving any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Peftian religion, chiefly according to the work 
of Anquetil, was compiled by Rhode, “ The holy tradition of 
the Zend people.” (1820), 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages were not made, until more than fifty years after An- 
quetil’s work had appeared. The first, who attempted to 
broach this difficult subject, was the great Danish scholar 
Rase, who himself had been in this Presidency (Bombay) 
and had purchased many valq|ible Zend and Pehlevi manu- 
scripts for the library at Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a 
8 
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pamphlet On the age and genuineness of the Zend lan*- 
giiage.’* In this little book he proved the close affinity of 
the language of the Zend-Avesta to the Sanskrit. This proof 
was sufficient to remove any doubts whatever entertained on the 
genuineness of the Zend language. If this language was a true 
and genuine sister to the Sanskrit, then of course it could not be 
a mere invention of priests, who besides would have been utterly 
unable to invent such a well organfced language as the Zend 
really is. Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
his work together with the dictations of his Parsee teachers (they 
go by the name “ les brouillons d* Anquetil”) at the Imperial 
library at Paris for the purpose of subjecting his translation to 
public examination, for a long time no examiner was to be found. 
As he possessed neither a grammar nor a dictionary of the Zend 
languages (because they did not exist), there were in fact no 
means of subjecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the 
grammatical structure of this ancient language and the etymology 
of the words were to be discovered. But how could that be ar- 
rived at ? The only means serving this purpose were the Sanskrit, 
with which highly finished language the Europeans have become 
acquainted since the end of the last century. Anquetil himself 
was thinking of acquiring a knowledge of this language from the 
Bralimans and translating the Vedas, but he did not succeed. 
The study of Sanskrit spread rapidly from England to France and 
Germany ; everywhere the high importance of this classical 
language was at once acknowledged. The scholars discovered 
soon its close affinity to Greek and Latin, anri as soon as attention 
was directed towards the Zend-Avesta, the closest possible rela- 
tion of its language to the Sanskrit could not but strike the 
enquirer, even at a glance. As I have already mentioned, Rask 
first proved the close affinity, but he gave only some hints which 
were apt to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; on that 
account Rask himself cannot be considered as one of the founders 
of Zend philology. This honour was reserved to a Frenchman also. 

The first, who laid the foundation of a real Zend philology, was 
Eugene Burnouf, professor of Sknskrit at the College de France 
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at Paris, one of the most gifted and talented scholars of the whole 
world, a man of whom, as their countryman, Frenchmen have just 
reason to be proud. Being himself exceedingly well versed in the 
so-called classical Sanskrit (notin that of the Vedas) — of his mas- 
tery over which language he left to us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdgavata Purdna and his classical 
works on Buddhism, — he applied his sound and critical knowledge 
of it to the discovery of the f udiments of Zend grammar and etymo- 
logy ; and his laborious researches were crowned with success. 
He first discovered then the great incorrectness of AnquetiPs 
translation, being the necessary result of his total want of acquain- 
tance with any thing like the grammar of the Zend language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Neriosbngh’s San- 
skrit translation of the greater part of the prayer-book Yama^ 
but criticised it by applying comparative philology, chiefly 
Sanskrit. Most ot his researches he lafd down in his excellent 
work entitled “ Commentary on the Yasna** (1833-35), in which, 
starting from Neriosingh’s Sanskrit translation, he gave the 
translation, with too copious an explanation, of only the first 
chapter out of the seventy-two, which make up the present 
Yasna or prayerbook. In several numbers of the Journal 
Asiatique (1844-46)*’ he published a revised text, translation 
and explanation of the 9th chapter of Yasna, containing the 
praise of Homa (corresponding to the Soma of the Brahmans). 
He published besides, lithographed, the fairest copy of a Vendid^ 
sdde comprising the Vendiddd^ Yasna^ and Vtsparad^ without 
the Pehlevi translation) which he found among the manuscripts 
brought by Anquetil. This was the first edition of Zend texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publication he 
left the Zend studies, and engaged himself chiefly in re-searches into 
Buddhism. In 1852 a premature death put an end to his impor- 
tant discoveries in several branches of the Oriental antiquities. 

Before I proceed to trace the further course of the Zend studies 
chiefly in Germany, I intend to review briefly the merits of the 
two Frenchmen who have just claims to be regarded as the found- 
ers of our investigations into tl^e Zend-Avesta. 
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Abqubtil DU Perron furnished Europe with all the materials 
fot these researches, and by his translation introduced the literary 
world to the chief contents of the sacred books of the Zoroastrians* 
His. work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless 
gives a notion of the whole of the Zoroastrian ideas. One could 
learn from his books the different names of the divine beings, of 
the evil spirits, ceremonies, observances, doctrines and the con- 
tents in general. The reader coi^d see for instance that 
in the first chapter of the Vendiddd^ the names of sixteen 
countries were enumerated, which being originally good, were 
spoiled by the bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chap- 
ter, the story of Yiina (Jemshid) was treated, that the Yama 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different objects 
of worship &c. But it is in the easier parts only that he could 
gain even an approximate knowledge of the contents ; in the 
more difficult ones, as th^ GSthas, he could not attain thus much, 
because there nearly all was translated by Anquetil du Perron 
according to his own fancy and imagination. Anquetil being 
utterly unable to distinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal ter- 
minations &c., was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, 
which gave rise to wrong conception not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to those 
interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 

To enable the reader to judge of Anquetil's way of translat- 
ing, 1 shall give his translation of one of the most cele- 
brated passages of the Vendidad (19, 9 edition of Westergaard) 
which was supposed to prove Zarvan akaraii^^ i. e. the boundless 
time, to be the primitive being, the creator of the good and the bad 
spirits. 

Ahriman,'*' master of the bad law ! the being absorbed in 
glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has given thee, 
it has given also, with magnificence, the Amshasbpands, &c.” Ac- 
cording to this translation Ormuzd and Ahriman are not the two 

^ The vexse eondndes an old song, describing the devil's attacks made qpon Zara- 
Uimsta, and the convemation cani^ on between them. In the third dtapter of thia 
wed( the reader wiU find a translation of the v^de* 
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pritnitive spirits, but they themselves were created by a Supreme 
being called Zaruan ahirana^ i. e« the boundless time. This 
doctrine being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see afterwards, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the Dustoors, 
in consequence of his grammatical ignorance. He translates the 
words “ Zruni akaranff' as nominative case, whilst a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Zen^ and Sanskrit grammars suffices to 
recognise both the forms as so called locatives ; they are therefore 
to be translated only “ in the boundless time,’* the subject of the 
sentence being ^pentd maiuym^ i. e. the white spirit (a name of 
Ormuzd) ; were it the nominative case, and the subject of the 
sentence, then we should have to expect Zarva akaranem/’ 
The right translation which I anticipate from the third chapter, 
in order to compare it with that of Anquetil, is as follows : 

“ Oh evil-knowing AngrSmainyus (Ahriman) ! The white 
spirit made (these weapons required to defeat the influences of 
the bad spirit) in the boundless time,"*" the immortal holy Saints 
assisted him in making them,'* 

Altliough we may distinctly gather from this specimen, that 
Anquetil is nowhere to be relied upon, lacking always accuracy, 
yet we must thankfully acknowledge, how much we owe to him, 
as the founder of all researches subsequently made into the 
Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation itself is utterly inaccurate 
and erroneous, his descriptions of ceremonies and rites are quite 
correct, as I myself can assure the reader from my intercourse 
with Parsee priests.^ Ho was a trustworthy man in every re- 
spect, and wrote only what he was taught by the Parsee Du8toors.f 

* That means only, at a time unknown, at a time immemorial, or in the beginning. 

t The European reader will not be a little astonished to learn, that Anqnetil's work 
was regarded afterwards as a kind of authority by the Dustoors themselves. So for 
instance the late Highprlest of the Parsees at Bombay, Sdnljee Darabjee Rnstomjee, 
who passed for the most learned Priest of his time in India, quotes in his Ouzaratee 
work “ MoJizSt>i-Zartosht'* (the miracles of Zoroaster) p. 10 Anquetil as an authority 
in order to countenance his strange and quite erroneous explanation of the word^* 
piUgarihem*^ (decorated with stars) to mean ** Sadarah*^ the shirt worn by the Psneea, 
an interpretation which contradicts the tgkiition as veU as fiie oontazti of the pasBagea, 
and was consequently not aoknowladgod by o^r Dostoors, 
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These High-priests of the Parses community, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, derive 
all information on their religion not from the original Zend texts 
themselves, but from the Pehlevi translation made of them at 
the time of the Sassanids. Considering that even this translation 
is not quite correct, and besides, that it is not understood by the 
Dustoors in a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be 
expected to have furnished us with aiitaccurate translation ? In 
many instances Anquetil misunderstood the Dustoors, also ; 
so that his translation was tinged with errors of three kinds, 
viz. those of the Pehlevi translations, those of the Dustoors, 
and those of his own misunderstandings. His work, therefore, 
cannot stand the test, and from a critical point of view it cannot 
be styled even a translation ; it is only a summary report, in an 
extended form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he 
cannot be blamed for that ; at his time it was quite impossible 
for the most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 
really did. From the Dustoors he learned the approximate 
meanings of the words, and starting from this very rudimentary 
knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense of each sentence. 

Burnouf, who first investigated, in a scientific way, into thelan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying a 
foundation of Zend philology without Anquetil’s labours. Anquetil 
had left ample materials for researches to be instituted in future, 
and had furnished the scholars with a summary of the contents of 
the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, in making his researches, availed 
himself chiefly of a Sanskrit translation of tl^ Yasna, or prayer- 
book of the Parsees, and found on a closer inquiry, that this work 
was more reliable than Anquetifs translation. The Pehlevi 
translation, upon which that into Sanskrit is founded, would have 
better answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
required to study this quite peculiar language, it was of no 
use to him. Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies rectified by Burnouf, through 
comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these aids did not 
prevent him from committing many errors. On the one side he 
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relied too much on Neriosengh*s imperfect work, on the other, he 
applied too often to Sanskrit etymologies. It is true, he 
had made extensive preparations, before he commenced his 
researches, for he compiled for his private use a dictionary of 
the Zend words with quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where 
each particular word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries 
into the meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallels, the 
broad ground on which tliB whole of modern philology, so highly 
developed, rests. But there being at his disposal no printed 
editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on different manuscripts, and 
pointing out the various readings, he could not peruse the whole 
of it^so carefully, as would have been required to guard him 
against many mistakes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; 
he, therefore, was often obliged to forego and overlook the impor- 
tant passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in fixing the exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.’*' He 
lacked, to a certain extent, the skill required for making sound 
etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), and, besides, 
his acquaintance with the most ancient forms and words of the 
Sanskrit, as they are to be met with in the Vedas only, was 
too superficial. The Iranian languages, such as Persian, 
(the application of which requires even much greater skill and 
knowledge than that of the Sanskrit), were but little attended to 
by him. Whilst Burnouf often failed in his etymologies, he was 


I cannot enter here into details ; I shall only point out some etymologic^ mistakes. 
Akhimrya^ (Ys. 9,14 VeJd 10, 11) he say», is derived from the Vedicrootaiy*, to which 
he ascribes the meaning “ to sing,” attributing to that word the sense of ” made for 
being sung.” That is utterly wrong. The root an/, to which he traces the word in 
question, never means in the Vedas” to sing” as he asserts, but ” to smear, anoint;” (it 
is identical with the Latin unguo^ to smear). The context of the passage, where 
the word in question occurs, besides, requires another meaning. Had he cast a 
slight glance only at Vend 10, 3, 7« he would have recognised the word to be a 
numeral, meaning ” four times” (literally •* till the fourth time) and being compoaed 
of tho preposition d (up, to, till, as far as) and khtdirya {quatuor in Latin, keturi in 
litthuanian, four). To the word karqfan (be writes the crude form wrongly 
karafna^ guessing it from the very frequent genitive of the plural, karqfndm) he 
ascribes the meaning deaf<t while it means accordinf to the Vedic langnage the ** per* 
ftarmen of sacriftces,” as we shall see afterwards. 
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almost always successful in determining the grammatical termina- 
tions, their affinity to those of the Sanskrit being too close not to 
be recognised at once by a good Sanskrit scholar. But notwith- 
standing some undeniable defects in his researches, he was the first, 
who gave not a mere paraphrase or an approximate statement of 
the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of the Yasna 
(1st and 9th). Tliat was a great step taken towards a sound 
philological interpretation of the whol^ Zend-Avesta. But the 
great scholar seems to have become in the course of his stu- 
dies weary of spending many years in the explanation of a 
few chapters only, and did not pursue further his inquiries. 
After having simply pointed out the way, and paved it partially, 
he left it to others to follow his tracks. His results refer chiefly 
to grammatical points and the meanings of words, but very little 
to the contents of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, 
its origin, and development. About these matters his knowledge 
went only a little beyond that of Anquetil. He had no idea of the 
importance of the G^thas ; he neither knew that their language 
differs from the usual Zend language of the other books, nor that 
they are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those of 
the Yedic songs : so that he was unable to trace even the slightest 
features of a history of the Zoroastrian religion and its sacred 
writings. The task was, however, at his time too difficult to be 
carried out. He, however, discharged his duties as the founder 
of the first outlines of Zend philology with an accuracy, faithful- 
ness, conscientiousness and sagacity, which endear him to every 
sincere reader, and make his premature death to be deeply 
regretted. He was really a master in scholarship and scientific 
investigations, and every page he wrote, even where he erred, bears 
witness to the truth of this statement. 

Whilst the honour of having first opened the venerable docu- 
ments of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilized world, belongs 
to France, Germany and Denmark have to claim the merit of 
having further advanced this entirely new branch of philological 
and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who made up his mind to take up the 
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study of tlie Zend-Avesta, was Justus OlshauSbn, Professor 
of oriental languages at Kiel (now one of the Directors in the 
Office of the Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia). He 
intended to publish an edition of the Zend-Avesta, according to 
the manuscripts extant in Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagent 
and to furnish the learned public with a grammar and dictionary* 
He commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or the code of the Parsees, in the year 1829 ; 
but after this first number had appeared, he stopped his edition^ 
and left this extremely difficult, and in many respects thankless 
branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition of a 
copy of a Vendidad-sfidah, belonging to the Imperial library at 
Paris, by Burnouf, were the only means available for German 
scholars who had a desire to decipher the language and teaching 
of the great Zoroaster. The utter insufficiency of these, in order 
to make any progress in these studies, was felt by all oriental 
scholars in Germany. They were, therefore, driven to content 
themselves with the results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application of 
them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, was 
Francis Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first comparative 
grammar of some of the chief languages of the Arian stock. He 
tried to give an outline of Zend grammar, chiefly according to the 
results arrived at by Burnouf, but no where made real discoveries 
of much importance in the Zend language as that famous 
Frenchman did. Hif sketch of Zend grammar, scattered through- 
out his comparative grammar, although imperfect and imcomplete 
as a first outline, was, and is up to this time, a valuable assist- 
ance to that larger number of oriental scholars who are desirous 
of acquiring some knowledge of Zend without taking the immense 
trouble of investigating into the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards an ad- 
vancement in the unravelling of the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves i(f possession of larger and better 
materials for their researches. There being no Zend manuscrip 
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of importance in any German Library, the students were obliged 
to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London and Oxford, the only places 
where Zend manuscripts of value are to be found in Europe. 
Among the German States the honour of having provided scholars 
with the necessary means to stay at these places in order to col- 
lect more ample materials, belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian government granted considerable sums for these 
purposes to two scholars of its country, to Joseph Muller, now 
Professor of Oriental languages at Munich, and Frederic 
Spiegel, now Professor of Oriental languages at the Bavarian 
University Erlangen. Joseph Muller went to Paris to copy out 
the most important Zend and Pehlevi manuscripts. He seems to 
have been very busy during his stay at Paris ; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. He 
published two small treatises only, one “ on the Pehlevi language” 
(in the French Asiatic Journal 1838), treating of the alphabet 
solely, and one “ on the commencement of the Bundehesh” (in 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences). Both 
are valuable, but chiefly based on Anquetil’s papers, which the 
author thankfully acknowledged. Muller, ^ery likely deterred by 
the enormous difiicultios like many others, then left this branch 
of studies, and handed most of his materials over to his younger 
and more energetic countryman, Frederic Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give to the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Zend language, and commonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a careful comparison of 
all manuscripts then extant in Europe. *The materials left to 
him by Joseph Muller and Olshausen, not being suflBcient to 
achieve this task, he went, munificently supported by the Bavarian 
government, to Copenhagen, Paris, London and Oxford, and 
copied out all those manuscripts, which he required for his pur- 
pose. His intention was not only to publish all the original texts 
together with the ancient Pehlevi translation, but to prepare a 
German translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same time. But before die was so far advanced as to be able to 
publish a part of his large work, an edition of the Vendidad Sadah 
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(comprising the proper Vendiddd^ Tasna and Visparcd,) in 
Boman charactersi with an index and glossary, appeared in 1850 
at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made the 
original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned public at 
large, was Hermann Brockhans, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Leipsic. He, not being in possession of such 
extensive materials as Spiegel, contented himself with a tran- 
scription of Burnours edition in Zend characters into those of the 
Boman alphabet, and pointed out in foot-notes the various readings 
of Framjee Aspendiarjee’s edition published at Bombay in the years 
1842-43 in Guzarathi characters. To facilitate to the students these 
researches, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order, the 
passage where each particular word occurs. In a glossary (distinct 
from the index), he collected the explanations of the Zend words 
as far as they had been given by Burnouf, Bopp, Speigel, &c. It 
was a rudimentary Zend dictionary, but of course very incomplete, 
the author confining himself only to those words which were al- 
ready explained by other scholars. Now and then he corrected 
errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encouraging the 
Zend studies in Germany. Burnouf’s edition and commentary on 
the first chapter of the Yasna were too costly and comprehensive 
to become generally used among the students of German univer- 
sities. The work of Brockhaus, then, formed the manual for 
those Sanskrit students who had a desire of making themselves 
acquainted with the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The 
German Sanskrit Professors began to teach now and then Zend, 
but their knowledge of this language being very limited, they 
could not succeed in training young men for this branch of 
studies in the same way as they did successfully in Sanskrit. 
The subject is actually so extremely difficult, that every one who 
is desirous of acquiring a real knowledge of it, is compelled to lay 
aside for many years nearly all other studies, and devote his 
time solely to Zend. The language qpuld not be learnt like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Aethiopic 
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Turkish^ Chinese, etc. (all which languages are taught in German 
Universities, but of course not always at the same place) from 
grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Zend language before it 
could be learnt, had first to be discovered. But even to begin 
this task, a very comprehensive and accurate knowledge of several 
oriental languages, as the starting point for further inquiries, was 
indispensable. 

In the mean time, the importance of the Zend language for 
antiquarian and philological researches* became more generally 
known, chiefly in consequence of the attempts made to read the 
cuneiform inscriptions to be found in Persia. The first language 
of these inscriptions (which exhibit in Persepolis and the rock of 
Bisutiin three languages) is an Arian one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to the 
Zend language, struck every one at the first glance ; thence the 
great importance of this language for deciphering these inscrip- 
tions was at once acknowledged. That circumstance removed 
chiefly in England many doubts which were entertained, nearly 
up to the present time, on the genuineness of the Zend language. 
The first work, written in English, which shews an acquaintance 
with the original Zend texts, is Revd. Dr. Wilson's book on the 
Parsee religion, published at Bombay in 1843. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westebgaard, Professor at Copenhagen, announced 
another one also, prepared from the same materials which were at 
the former’s disposal. This great Danish scholar had the first 
claims to the publication of an edition of the Zend texts, on 
account of the great trouble he bad taken to collect additional 
materials for such a work. Not satisfied with the materials 
extant in Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia (1S41-43) 
he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining new manuscripts of 
high value. There are, however, as I am told by Dustoors, some 
very old copies of the Zend books extant in Guzerat, but it is 
very difficult to purchase , them. ^In Persia, no books, hitherto 
unknown, could be discovered by Westergaard, and even of those 
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known to tlie Parsees of India, he found only very few copies. 
We must therefore consider Western India, chiefly Guzerat, as 
the only place where some books, hitherto unknown, may be 
discovered. In the advertisement of his edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition of a complete Dic- 
tionary, with a grammar of both the Zend dialects, an English 
translation of the whole, and an account of Iranian antiquities 
according to the Zend-Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard*s Iranian studies was, however, 
not the edition of the Zend-Avesta, but that of the Bundehesh^ i, e. 
on the origins of the creatures, now extant only in Pehlevi, the 
Zend original being lost. It is a compendious description of the 
whole Parsee religion, but not acknowledged by the Dustoors 
as a canonical book, like those styled Zend-Avesta. Its con- 
tents agreeing so exceedingly well with the reports of Theopompos 
and Hermippos, quoted above, we are driven to assign to the 
original or its sources a date not later than the 4th century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard’s edition (Copenhagen, 
1851) exhibits, however, only a lithographed version of one very 
old codex of the Bundehesh, extant in the library of Copenhagen. 
He added neither translation nor notes ; the only addition he 
made, was the transcript of two inscriptions of the Sassanids, 
found at Haji^bSd, which were copied out by him during his stay 
in Persia. I undertook to review this edition, and the substance 
of my review was a short sketch of the Pehlevi grammar (1854.) 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of the 
Zend texts, he published a grammar of the P^si language** 
(Leipsic, 1851). He means by Parsi language that one 
which is now called by the Dustoor Pfizend. It differs very little 
from the modern Persian, except in the want of Arabic words, 
and is identical with the Persian, as written by the great Persian 
poet Firdusi (1000 A. D.) We, therefore, are fully entitled to 
call it a somewhat obsolete form of the modern Persian. Spiegel 
added some specimens of religious literature, extant in P&rsS, with 
a German translation. I re^^iewed t^e book (1853), and was 
able to point out at once that want of really scientific research 
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and sound philological training, which I afterwards discovered to 
be the characteristic of all his publications on the Zend-Avesta. 
His philology and method of inquiry are out of date ; philological 
subjects were thus treated fifty years ago. The truth of this 
remark will be seen from the remaining portion of this first chapter. 

A short time after this , grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Zend text of about 
10 chapters of the Yendidfi.d, appeared. It was beautifully 
printed with new t;pe at the Imperial printing office at Vienna 
(1851,) and is really a master-piece of typography. This 
number, containing the mere text, without various readings or the 
Pehlevi translation, did not suffice to enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the way in which the text was made up. The 
publication of the larger remaining portion of the Vendid&d, 
together with the Pehlevi translation of the whole was, although 
printed, delayed till 1853. In the same year the first number of 
Westergaard’s edition, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It 
comprised the text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old 
codex (copied about 500 years ago, the oldest of all Zend manu- 
scripts now extant in Europe) with foot notes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
The edition, although not so beautifully printed as that of 
Spiegel, was very cleverly made, and made a much better 
impression upon the student than that of his rival. In this first 
number one could see that he had recognized the five G&thas as 
metrical pieces (1 had seen that before the publication). These 
first numbers of SpiegeFs and Westergaar(¥s editions, together 
with Spiegel's translation of the whole Vendidfid, were reviewed 
(1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and sagacious San- 
skrit scholars of Europe, Theodoe Benfby, Professor of San- 
skrit at the University of Gottingen, in Hanover. He showed 
that the method adopted by Spiegel of giving a critical revision 
of the Zend texts, and a trahslation and explanation of them, was 
utterly wrong, pointing out that the student, pursuing Spiegel's 
way, never could arrive at fL real in|ight into the sense of the Zend- 
Avesta. Spiegel, neither sufficiently trained in Sanskrit, nor 
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knowing how to apply well the results of comparative philology 
to the interpretation of the Zend-Avesta, relied, in his transla- 
tion, mainly on the Pehlevi translation, which was inacces- 
sible to all other German scholars except himself. He sup- 
posed, that this ancient translation, made about 1300 or 1400 
years ago by the most learned Parsee priests in Persia, was the 
only true basis on which a sound Zend philology could be 
founded. The correctnesseof this translation is to be tested by 
the comparison of the Iranian dialects, such as Pehlevi, Parsee, 
and modern Persian ; and then, in the last instance, Sanskrit 
and some other languages may be applied too. References to 
parallel passages are, according to his opinion, useful, but by all 
means subordinate to the traditional explanations of the priests. 
To judge impartially of liis work, first a knowledge of the 
Pehlevi language was to be obtained. Benfey could not enter 
into a discussion on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
Pehlevi translation, because it was inaccessible to him ; but he 
showed Spiegel, that by the application of Sanskrit, the forms 
of which language are so very near to Zend, and by comparative 
philology, one might arrive at a much better understanding 
of the Zend-Avesta than by his method. From his translation, 
which teems with passages unintelligible to the reader, almost all 
oriental scholars in Germany, as well as other educated men, who 
took an interest in the studies, were driven to the conclusion that 
the Pehlevi translation is either totally incorrect or misunderstood 
by Spiegel. The book, therefore, met with but little success in 
Germany ; it was t^o far below what had been already achieved 
by Burnouf in the translation of the Zend •A vesta, and appeared 
nothing but a somewhat improved Anquetil. Spiegel, however, 
pretended boldly to be the first translator of the Vendidfid, 
asserting that Anquetil had not understood thoroughly the Pehlevi 
translation, and that he could not regard this Frenchman even as 
his predecessor. But on a closer inquiry we find, that Spi^l 
started from the rough copies of the dictations which Anquetil 
had received from the Dustoori^ and deposited at the Imperial 
library at Paris ; without those rough copies (where the Pehlevi 
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is written in Roman characters and explained in Persian) Spiegel 
would have been utterly unable to translate a single line with 
reference to the Pehlevi translation. Anquetil, therefore^ is his 
predecessor^ and to him he owes nearly all ; Spiegel therefore is 
by no means the first translator of the Avesta.*’ If one under- 
stands by a translation an approximate statement of contents, or 
an unintelligible rendering of passages misconceived, then 
Anquetil’s as well as Spiegel’s works may be styled translations ; 
but if one feels, that this name should be given only to an accurate 
rendering of words in such a manner as to prove quite intelligible 
to the reader, then the title ** translation” is to be awarded to 
the works of neither. Burnouf’s rendering of the t^o chapters 
of the Yasna can alone stand the test, and the most severe critic 
is compelled to allow it to be a real translation. But none of 
Burnouf’s qualities will be discovered in Spiegel’s works. 

Burnouf took the great trouble of collecting the parallel 
passages, where the particular forms and words occur, sought 
their correspondents in the Sanskrit, and rectified in this way 
Neriosongh’s Sanskrit translation, which guided him as to the 
general sense. Spiegel, believing the Pehlevi translation to be 
in most cases infallible, only now and then requiring the 
elucidation of an ambiguity, or a trifling amendment to be 
arrived at, from a comparison of the other Iranian langu- 
ages, could of course entirely dispense with such time-wast- 
ing and painstaking preparations in collecting parallels as Bur- 
nouf, Westergaard, and I myself had found it necessary to make. 
As the “ first translator” of the Avesta, according to his 
principles, did not require such tedious preparations, we may 
expect him to have spent a great deal of his time, before he pub- 
lished his translation of the Yendidfid, in making a glossary of 
the Pehlevi translation, and in a careful study of this dark 
language, hitherto strange to almost all the European scholars* 
But when I commenced the study of Pehlevi, with no other means 
than such as were in the hands of all other scholars (Wester- 
gaard’s Bundehesli and Spiegel’s ^ition of the Pehlevi translation 
is the Yendid&d), I was not a little astonished at finding that 
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nowhere throughout the whole was a real study of the Pehlevi 
translation and the Pehlevi language to be perceived.* It was 
evident that almost all he had picked up of Pehlevi was due to 
Anquetirs rough copies, and that this Frenchman had a much 
better knowledge of Pehlevi than “ the first translator of the 
Avesta.” Notwithstanding, Spiegel is not ashamed of pretending 
to be the first translator of the Avesta according to the Pehlevi 
translation, and endeavouM to deprive Anquetil of this honour, 

^ I shall give here as a sample, of his way of translating, his interpretation of the 
very commencement of the VendidAd ; and to enable the reader to judge for himself 
on Spiegel’s way of using the Pehlevi translation, I shall add an English translation of 
Uiis version also. First I shaU write the original Zend text, with an interlinear version 
of my own. 

Mraot AhurS Mazddo gpitamdi ZarathustrAi : azem dadJ^iAH 
spoke the living wise to Spitama Zarathustra I made 

gpitama Zarathustra ago rdmd-ddiilm^ twit kudat shAitim\ 

Spitama Zarathustra place of an agreeable situation not any where habitable hitherto 
yidhi zi azem noit daidhj^m gpitama Zarathustra ago 

if then I not would have made Spitama Zarathustra place 

rdmo-dditim mit kudat shdittm^ vigp6 anhus agtvdo 
of an agreeable condition not anywhere habitable all life existing 
Airyanem vat jo frdshnvdt 

after Iran the pure would have been poured forth. 

This passage is rendered in the Pehlevi translation, together with explanatory notes 
interspersed (which I shall include in brackets) as follows : 

Hormuzd said to Sapetman Zerdosht : I made, Sapetman Zerdosht, a beautiful si- 
tuated place that which had not been made hitherto comfortable [the men of this place 
who were bom and brought up there thought that place to be excellent, which had been 
made by myself better and more comfortable.] Because if I had not made a place 
beautifully situated, Sapetman Zerdosht, which had not been made comfortable (previ- 
ously), the whole iving creation would have gone to Iran vej. [Had this happened (had 
people been drawn^fter Iran vej, the paradise) then the world would have been unable to 
go on ; for it could not have^ontioued in its proper course from zone to zone ; some are of 
opinion, it would have fallen a prey to the devils]. Spiegel, who professedly adheres 
strictly to the Pehlevi translation, if not compelled by very palpable reasons to deviate 
from it, (and in this passage no such reasons are to be found) translates as follows ; — 

** Ahura Mazda said to the holy Zarathustra : I created, holy Zarathustra, a place, a 
creation of pleasantness where nowhere was created a possibility (for drawing near). 
For if, holy Zarathustra, I bad not created a place, a creation of pleasantness, where 
nowhere was created a possibility, the whole world endowed with bodies, would have 
gone to Airyana va6j6.” The notes of the Pehlevi translation, as given by mys^, are 
completely omitted by Spiegel, which is almost always the case, if the notes were not 
intelligible to him at the first glance. Spiegel now deviates here in two 
points from the Pehlevi translation a first he •translates, ** spitama,** the us- 
ual surname of Zoroaster in the Zend-Avesta, by “holy,” whilat all the Dustoors 
5 
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. for obtaining which he liad risked so much. Spiegers translation 
of the VendidSd is, to say it in short, the produce of a study of 
Anquetil’s papers and misunderstandings of the Pehlevi trans- 
lation, and the original Zend text, now and then trimmed up 
with some of the results of comparative philology, but nowhere 
deserving the name “ translation.” The first translation of the 
VendidSd, according to the Pehlevi translation, as well as to the 
principles of comparative philology, is atill to be made. Spiegel’s 
translation is, on an average, not a bit more reliable than 
Anquetil’s, giving neither the traditional explanation, nor the 
results of real philological researches. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his edition of 

consider it to be a proper name of one of Zoroaster’s ancestors ; Spiegel fol- 
lowed simply Burnoufs explanation of the word, which I did also, but after- 
wards I discovered the mistake. Spiegel as the strict follower of the tradition, 
ought here not to have deviated from it, before having ascertained, from strict investi- 
gation that it actually meant “holy,” (which it never does ) The second deviation 
is Spiegel’s translation of the words noit kudai thditim. In the Pehlevi text there is 
written : — rd dk jahahunt jakavvimunit dQdnish^ which means literally, “ not which 
made happened comfort.” Spiegel introduces ** nowhere” and then the word “ possi- 
bility,” strange to the Zend as well as to the Pehlevi text and its glosses. He misun- 
derstood two words entirely : kudai and shdiitm ; kudai is an adverb, meaning “ any- 
where,” and joined to the negative noit “ nowhere.” But Spiegel makes it two words 
as the Pehlevi translation does: kudai i the first he takes as an adverb, meaning, 
combined with the negative noiU ” nowhere,” and dat is, according to him, a past parti- 
ciple of the root dd^ to make, create. The Pehlevi translation takes ku simply as a 
relative particle, but not in the meaning “ anywhere,” and to dat it gives the same 
meaning that he does. Only to the whole word kudaU can the meaning “ anywhere” 
be reasonably given, hut by no means to the first part, as Spiegel may learn from the 
Persian grammar. To take daU being here a pronominal enclitic (like chit in Sanskrit, 
kvachit “ anywhere,”) as a past participle, is a gross and unpardonable grammatical 
blander, showing an utter ignorance of the very first principf^s of grammar. The past 
participle of tho root dd% to make, is in Zend always data (corresponding to the Latin 
daiuSf given) but never dat ; dgdnisK by which shditim is translated, never means in 
Persian “ possibility,” but ease, comfort. He had very likely in view the Sanskrit 
paktit power, strength, which meaning is altogether strange to shditu ft derivation of 
the root kthd^ kthi, ** to live, reside.” Whatever derivation he might have thought 
of, at all events the rendering of the Pehlevi translation ” comfort” is far preferable to 
that ventured upon by its professedly strict follower. The correct philological render- 
ing of the whole passage is as follows : 

“ 1 made Spitama Zarathnstra ! into a delicious spot what was (hitherto) 
nowhere habitable. For bad not I, Spitama Zarathnstra, converted into a delicioua 
spot, what was (hitherto) nowhere habitable ; afl earthly life wonld have been poured 
forth after Airyana Ya^jd” (the paradise ; Uie whole earth then wonld be now a desert). 
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the Zend-Avesta, (1858, containing the Tasna and Visparad, 
vrith the Pehlevi translation), Westergaard succeeded in editing 
all the Zend texts which are known as yet ; and to him we owe 
therefore the first complete edition of the Zend-Avesta. Tlie 
work is entitled Zend-Avesta^ or the religious hooks of the 
Zoroastrians^ edited and translated^ with a Dictionary^ Grammar 
^c. By N. L. Westergaard, VoL I : The Zend texts Copenhagen 
1852-54 : of the two remaining volumes nothing has appeared 
yet. Westergaard knows too well the enormous diflBculties with 
which the study of the Zend-Avesta is beset, to come forward 
with a hasty translation, grammar, and dictionary ; he knows 
that none but ho who spends many years in mere preparatory 
studies, is able to give any thing like a translation of even a few 
of the fragments of the Zend-Avesta, As a first edition of all 
the Zend texts, W estergaard’s work deserves much praise ; he 
follows, in most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings entirely incorrect, he amends them according to sound 
philological principles. Compound words, as far as he could 
discover them, are always marked. From a careful perusal of his 
work, one may gather that W^estergaard understood already a good 
deal of the texts (except perhaps the most ancient anddiflEicult pieces, 
the G^thas) and had extensive collections of words, forms, various 
readings &c., at his disposal. In every respect, except typography, 
Westergaard’s edition is by far preferable to that of Spiegel. 

I may pass over some small treatises by Spiegel, published 
occasionally in the journal of the German Oriental Society and the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, as having contributed but 
very little towards the elucidation of the Zend-Avesta, ♦ and 

• The best essay written by Spiegel is his explanation o< the 19th Faxgard of the 
Vendidftd. Here he was less hasty than in his other pnblications. Hit “ Grammar of 
the HnxvAresh (Pehlevi) language” (Vienna 1856) contains valuable materials for a 
weU trained philologist, who "will undertake to compile a Pehlevi grammar, from whicH 
the student might learn thus much as to be able to understand to a certain extent the 
Pehlevi translations of Zend-Avesta, and the linguist gain a fair insight into the 
nature of that dark language \ but on account of the author’s want of critical judg- 
ment (as I pointed that out in a review, pubUshed in 1857 in the noUcea on literary 
subjects of the University, G6ttingen) efery reader,* expecting to attain by means of 
Spiegel’s vrotk, to either of these scopes, will find himself soon wholly disappointed. 
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sliall now speak of my own researches made into the sacred 
writings of the Parsees. 

, I commenced the studying of the Zend language in the autumn 
of 1862, shortly after the publication of the first number of 
Westergaard’s edition of the Zend-Avesta, containing the Yasna. 
I was already acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, 
which knowledge I chiefly owed to Brockhans* valuable compilation 
above noticed. But I was quite convinced, at the very outset 
of my studies, that from all that had been hitherto written on the 
Zend language and the Zend-Avesta^ one could obtain nothing 
but a smattering of this subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing the hope of making some dis- 
coveries in this terra incognita, I set about the task of instituting 
inquiries of my own into these sacred texts. I was not possessed 
of any other aids but those which were accessible to all other 
scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manuscripts 
or copies thereof, and the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations, at 
their disposal. Westergaard’s edition of the Yasna enabled me 
to commence this study, but I soon was aware of the unusually 
great difficulties which every step in this branch of philological 
studies was to encounter. I first directed my attention towards 
the metrical portions of the Yasna, called the five G&thas or 
songs, the explanation of which never had been attempted before 
by any oriental scholar. It is true, Spiegel observed first, that 
their language is different, from the usual Zend language to be 
found in the Yendidfid, the Yashts, Visparat and the later 
portions of the Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out 
some of the most striking differences, such as the constant length 
of the vowels at the end of a word &c., and never undertook to 
translate these songs. 1 first tried to make out the meaning of a 
few lines by means of Anquetil’s translation, but I soon convinced 
myself of his utter insufficiency even as a guide for ascertaining 
the general sense only. In the Yendidfid and the other books, 
Anquetil may guide one in this respect ; but not in the Gfithas. 
The chief reason is the peculiarity of this portion as to language 
and ideas ; they contain no descriptions of ceremonies and ob- 
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«ervances, as tlie Vendida^l. nor any enumeration of the glorious 
feats of angels, as tlie Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces contained 
in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelligible to 
the Parsee priests for several thousand years, we cannot expect 
Anquetil to have given even a faint approximate statement of their 
general contents. Having no other aids save Anquetifs work, 
which proved in this ca^ to be no aid at all (liis rough copies 
were not accessible to me), I was left to my own resources. 
First I took the great trouble of collecting all the parallels 
throughout the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically ; 
the index of Brockhaus to Vendidad, Yasna, and Visparat, aided 
me considerably ; but to the Yashts, which forming about one- 
half of all the Zend texts extant, were for the first time published 
in Westergaard’s edition, I was obliged to make an index of my 
own. Being convinced, like Burnouf, that the language of the 
Vedas stands among all Arian dialects nearest to the Zend lan- 
guage, I betook myself to the study of the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, chiefly to that section, which is called Rigveda 
Sa?nhttd, being a collection of a little more than 1,000 very 
ancient hymns. Only the eighth part of this large work being 
published at the time, when I made up my mind to investigate 
into the Zoroastrian writings, I found it necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent me by my friend. Professor 
Benfey, at Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of this ex- 
tensive collection o& sacred songs, was to be made also. In this 
tedious work 1 was supported by a friend, Gottlob Wilhelm 
Hermann (a young clergyman in my native country Wiirtem- 
berg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of Sanskrit. Not 
contenting myself with these aids, I commenced the study of 
the Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian languages), 
and also that of the Pehlevi language (with modern Persian I 
was already acquainted). The study of Pehlevi, which language 
is a mixture of Persian and Chaldee, was much facilitated to me 
in consequence of my being acquainted* to a certain extent with all 
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Semitic tongues, which knowledge I cliiefly owe to my great teacher, 
Professor Ewald, at Gottingen. After having been prepared in 
this way, 1 commenced my philological operations in the following 
manner : First I turned up all the other passages, where the word 
or form to be investigated into, occurred, in order to ascertain its 
approximate meaning. But the parallels, referred to, being often as 
obscure as the passage, upon which they were to throw some 
light, I was often obliged first to makg out their meaning also by 
a reference to other parallels. Having thus arrived, in most 
cases after many troubles only, at the approximate meaning of 
the word in question, I ventured upon confirming or modifying 
the results obtained in this way by means of a sound etymology. 
First I applied to those words and forms of the Zend language 
itself, which 1 had reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question ; then I consulted the Vedas, chiefly the hymns of 
the Rigveda. There being neither index nor glossary, I 
had to take here the same trouble as 1 did in the Zend- 
Avesta, in order to ascertain from the parallels the meaning of 
the Vedic word I referred to. I could not asquiesce always 
in the results I had gained in this way, but I searched after 
the Zend words to be explained in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Persian, 
chiefly in its older shape, commonly styled Parsee, was of the 
highest value for such etymological researches. But the appeal 
to this genuine niece of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta 
is on an average rendered more difOicult, and subjected to more 
errors than that to the Vedic Sanskrit, whicl^ is the elder sister 
to the Zend. In the modern Persian a good many of the Zend 
words are preserved ; but they have undergone such great 
changes as to make them indiscernible to a somewhat inexperi- 
enced etymologist. Sucli corruptions of the ancient words being, 
however, reducible to certain rules, these, only partially known as 
yet, were first to be disajvered. 1 shall illusttate these remarks 
on the corruption of ancient words in the modern Persian by some 
examples : e. g. the Zend zaredaya^ i. e. heart, has become dil in 
modern Persian ; ^aredaj'i. e. year, i$ sdl ; herenaoiti^ i. e. he 
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makes is hvnad ; Atars i. e. fire, is atesh ^c. In the Sanskrit 
as the elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to be 
recognised. So zaredaya is hrdaya^ garedha garad (in the 
Vedas), kerenaoiti hrnoti (vedic form, in the classical Sanskrit 
changed into karoti), dtar-s is athar (preserved only in the deriva- 
tive atharvant\. e, fire-man, priest), &c. Of the ancient grammatical 
forms such as the terminations of cases, tenses &c., nothing is 
remaining in the modern P^sian, but all are extant in the Vedic 
Sanskrit. From these remarks every one can draw the conclusion 
that Sanskrit is, for the deciphering of the Zend language, of 
much greater use than the modern Persian. ‘ 

The first fruit of my laborious researches was an attempt to 
explain the 44th chapter of the Yasna (forming a part of the 
second GStha) which appeared in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society (1853-54). It was on account of the immense 
difficulties of the subject and the then insufficiency of my prepa- 
rations, that it was impossible for me, even in the majority of my 
interpretations, to be sure of being right. But being convinced 
from this faint attempt, that the GSthas contained the undoubted 
teaching of Zarathustra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
I thought it worth the trouble to pursue these studies for six 
years more. The last and ripest results of these laborious studies, 
I published in a work entitled, The five Odthas^ i. e, collections 
of songs and sayings of Zarathustra^ his disciples and success 
sors. JEdited, translated and explained (2 Vols., Lcipsic, 1858-60). 
It contains a revised text according to philological principles, 
transcribed into Romtn characters, a literal Latin, and a more 
free German translation, and a complete critical and philological 
commentary with introductions to the several chapters (17) and a 
general introduction to the whole at the end. llie basis of the 
whole work is the commentary, which gives in full length the results 
of my comparing the parallels of the Zend Avesta and the Veda, 
and the etymological researches in Zend and the cognate languages 
together with a partial review of the traditional explanations, as 
far as they were accessible tQ me iu a bad transcript of 
Neriosenghs Sanscrit translation of the Gtthas. Some portions 
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of the work, but much revised, will be submitted to the reader in 
the third chapter of this book. 

About half a year after the publication of the first part of 
my work, “ the first translator of the Avesta” published a 
translation of the whole Yasna, together with Visparat, including 
the G^lthas also. He complained very much of my encroachment 
on his monopoly, and pretended boldly, (although he had devoted 
but little time, as he confessed himscJf in the preface, whereas I 
had spent six years on this difficult portion) to offer here to the 
public the first translation of the Gfi.tltas. But he found himself 
soon disappointed in his expectation ; for nobody acknowledged his 
pretensions. It would be mere wasting of time and paper to 
expatiate here on his work ; written exactly in the same style as 
his VendidSd, it is made without any philological preparations, 
simply according to Neriusengh’s Sanskrit translation ; no study 
of the subject is perceptible. The work, therefore, is completely 
useless as far as the G^thas are concerned, in the explanation of 
which, still, after the publication of my work, much remains to 
be done. In the introduction he repeats chiefly Anque til’s 
reports on the forms of worship among the Parsees. 

Before I conclude this introductory chapter, I have to mention 
some other publications relative to the Zend-Avesta. Lassen, 
the well known Sanskrit scholar, published an edition of the Zend 
text of the five first chapters of Vendidad (Bonn 1851), but 
adding neither translation nor explanatory notes. 

TV INDISHM ANN, a Roman Catholic clergyman of a high position 
at Munich, published two valuable essays,®one “ on (the deity) 
Anaitis,” worshipped by the ancient Persians, and mentioned in 
the Yashts ; the other is a translation of the Mihir Yasht, with 
notes (Leipsic, 1857*) 

Max Dunckbr, the author of a History of Antiquity which is 
highly valued in Germany, treated, in the second volume of his 
work, of the ancient Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets. 


♦ In several tranalationa of Grredan reports, as given above, I was compelled to fol- 
low him, the original texts of the anthors not always being acceesible to me in this 
place. 
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Although he himself is a mere historian by profession (no oriental 
scholar), he succeeded in drawing up a fine and correct general 
picture of the ancient Iranian life according to the reports of the 
Greeks and the modern researches into the Zend-Avesta. 

This much I had to notice on the general course of the re- 
searches into the sacred writings of tlie Parsees, undertaken in 
Europe solely out of interest in the remote and glorious past of 
Persians and Bactrians. Sfowly a whole world, buried for thou- 
sands of years in documents written in a now unintelligible 
tongue, begins to be unfolded ; but many years and many 
labourers will be required to make this new field for antiquarian 
and philological researches yield much ripe fruit. The Dustoors, 
who are first concerned, and other younger talented and well-to- 
do members of the rich Parsee community, ought to consider it 
their duty to equip themselves with all the implements (know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, Hebrew, &c.), now required 
for a successful investigation into the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages, in order to learn the foundations on which their religion 
rests. For the benefit of the Parsee youth chiefly this work 
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1— THE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

TIiq languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form 'a 
separate family of the great Arian stock of languages, which com- 
prises, besides the Iranian idioms, the Sanskrit (with its daught- 
ers), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with English), Slavonian, Letto- 
Litthuanian and Celtic dialects. The Iranian idioms themselves 
are to be brought under two heads : 

2 . Iranian languages in the strictest sense. 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, middle age, and modern 
languages of Iran, i. e. of Persia, Media, and* Bactria, or chiefly of 
those countries which are styled in the Zend-Avesta, the Arian 
countries” (airy do danhdvo). We may class them as follows : — 

(a.) The East-Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only in the 
two dialects, in which the scanty fragments of the Parsee scripture 
are written ; the more ancient of them may be called the “ Gfitha 
dialect,” because the largest and most important pieces 
preserved in this peculiar idiom, are the so called Gfithas or songs; 
the younger, in which mpst of th^. books, which now make up the 
Zend-Avesta, are written, may be called “ ancient Bactrian” or 
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tlie “ classical Zend language,** wliich was for many centuries tlie 
tpoken and written language of Bactria. The chief diflPerences 
of the two dialects will be pointed out in the grammatical sketch 
to be given in this chapter, and the question as to their relation- 
ship to each other, will be briefly discussed at the end. The Bac- 
trian languages seem to have been dying out in the third century 
B. C., no daughters of them having been left. 

(6.) The West-Iranian Rnguages or those of Media and Persia. 
They are known to us during the three periods, antiquity, middle 
ages, and modern times, but only in one dialect, viz., that which 
at every period served as the written language throughout the Ira- 
nian provinces of the Persian Empire. There are several dialects 
mentioned by lexicographers, but we know but very little of them.* 
Of the Ancient Persian a few documents are now extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Kings of the Achssmenian dynasty, 
to be found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of Behistun, 
near Hamadan, and some other places of Persia. This language 
stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects of the Zend-.^vesta, 
but shows, however, some peculiarities ; for instance, instead of z we 
find d used, e. g. adam 1, in Zend azem ; dasta hand, Zend zaf(a* 
It is undoubtedly the mother of the modern Persian. The difier- 
ences between both are nevertheless great, and to read and inter- 
pret the cuneiform inscriptions written in the ancient Persian, 
Sanskrit and Zend, although they be only sisters, have proved to 

^ In Sayid Ilo&sein SliAli Halsikat’s Persian grammar, entitled Tochfat ul ajam^ 
there are seven Iranian languages enumerated, uhich are classed under two beads, viz., 
(a) obsolete or dead, and ( 9 ) such tongues as are used. Of the ancient he knows 4 : 
Soghdhi (the language of the ancient Sogdians, gughdha in the Zend-Avesta) ; ZduU 
(instead of Zdbuli, the dialect of Zabulistan); Siksi (spoken in Sejestan, called Sakas- 
tene by the Greeks) ; and Birwi (Ilarvyu in the Zend-Avesta, the modem Herat). As 
languages in use, he mentions Parsec^ which, he says, was spoken in Istakhar 
(Persepolis), the ancient capital of Persia; then or Court language, according 
to this autlior, spoken at Balkb, Bokhara, Merw and in Badakshan ; and Pehlevi or 
PehlevdnU the language of the so called Pehlev^ comprising the districts of Rai {^Ragka 
in the Zend-Avesta), Ispahan and Dinur. he calls the language of Firdausi, but 

the trifling deviations he alleges to prove the difference of Deri from Paraee (for 
instance they say in Deri ashkam belly for ahakam, and abd instead of bd with), refer 
only to slight changes in spelling, and a«e utterly igsufficient to induce a philologist to 
make Deri an idiom different from Paisee, 
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be more useful tlian its daughter, the modem Persian. The 
chief reason is the loss of nearly all the grammatical inflexions ii| 
nouns, verbs, genders, &c., in the modern Persian, ivhile in the 
Persian, as 'written and spoken at the time of the Achsmenids 
(500: — ^300 B. C.), we And still a great many inflexions agreeing 
with those of the Sanskrit, Zend, and of the other ancient Arian 
tongues. At what time the Persian lost almost all its termina* 
tions, and came into the condition of its present grammatical 
poverty, which makes it appear rather like the Chinese than the 
Arian sister tongues (whose grammar is so highly developed), we 
cannot ascertain. But there is every reason to suppose, that this 
dissolution and absorption of the terminations on account of their 
having become for the greater part utterly unintelligible, began 
before the Christian era, because in the later inscriptions 
of the Achaemenids (400 B. C.), we find already the grammatical 
forms confounded, which confusion we discover in many portions 
of the Zend-Avesta also. No inscription of the successors of the 
Achcemenids, the Arsacids, in the vernacular Persian being 
extant, we cannot trace the successive dissolution of the ancient 
Iranian. Among the Persian inscriptions still extant, those which 
stand, as to their time, next to those of the Achcemenids, belong 
to the Sassanids, who ascended the throne of Iran in A. D. 
235. From them, although very rare, except on coins, we may 
learn that the general grammatical structure of Persian, at the 
Sassanian times, as regards the want of grammatical terminations, 
was almost in the same state as we find it now. But besides the 
loss of the terminations, another consider^«\ble change is to be 
observed, viz. the intermixture of a foreign (Semitic) language. 
The coins of the Sassanids (from A. D. 235 — 640) show many 
Semitic words, but with Arian terminations. To make that clear, 
I shall give the reader a short specimen of this style. 

In the inscription of King Shapur I. (wlio reigned from A. D. 
238 to 260), found at HajiIbId, copied by Westergaard, and 
added to his edition of the Bundehesh (without any explanation), 
we find the following titles : — 

Mazdayasn bagi Shakpuhri malmn malkd Irdn v Anirdn mind 
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chatri min yazddn barj mazdayasn hagi Ariashatr malkdn malkd 
Irdn mind chatri min yazddn nafi bagi Babagdn malkd^ u the 
OrmuzJ worshipper, the ruler Shapur, the emperor of IrSn 
aiKl Not-Ir&n (Turan), of divine origin through God, the 
son of the Ormuzd-worshipper, the ruler Ardeshir, emperor of Irfin, 
of divine origin through God, grandson of the ruler Babagan, 
the king. 

Mazdayasn is in the oU language Masdayagna, the termin- 
ating a being lost ; bagi is the ancient 6ajfa (literally, god) applied 
to kings, like the Grecian theos, god,’^ and the Sanscrit deva ; the 
final i is the so called Idhdfatj or the relative particle whicli joins 
one noun to the other or an adjective to the substantive, which use 
is extremely frequent in the modern Persian. Skahpuhr-^i^ the 
proper name of tlie king ; in ancient Persian it would sound 
Khshathra puthra. The final t is of the same nature as that in bagi ; 
it connects the name of the King with his titles. Malkdn Malkd 
corresponds to the ancient Persian khshayathiya khshayuthi* 
ydnam, King of Kings, and the modern Persian Sliahanshdh I 
it is of Semitic (Chaldee) origin (compare malkdy the king, 
in Chaldee, and malkd in Syriac), but with the Iranian 
plural termination dw, which was originally used for the genitive 
plural only, but afterwards applied to all cases of the plural 
indiscriminately. J^'dn and Anirdn are in th’e ancient language 
Airyana and Anairyana ; v (w) is a corruption of «/a, and 
mind chitra would be mainyu-chitray having a heavenly origin ; 
min is a Semitic particle meaning “ from” instead of ancient 
Persian hacha and ^nodern Persian az \ yazddtty mod. Pers. 
yazdduy god, which corresponds to the ancient yazatanUmy the 
genitive plural of yazata, i. e. a being deserving worship, j* Batj 
is the Chaldee Jar, son {ben in Hebrew and Arabic) ; they 
at the end is another pronunciation of the relative i above 
mentioned. Naf-iy is the Zend najidy S. napidy Lat. nepos 

* One might take this terminating i ae an adjectival termination, hnt on the coina 
we often find tlio simple bag> 

t The plural is here naed as a term gf respect compare the Hebrew ilckhn, a 
plural, and the Aethiopic amldkt a plural too, but both applied to god. 
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grandson (preserved, but with a somewhat changed meaning in 
nephew). 

Besides coins and a few inscriptions, books also are extant from 
the Sassanian times. It is hard, and in many instances impos- 
sible, to ascertain the accurate date when they were written ; thus 
much is only certain, that they exhibit that form of the Persian 
tongue which was current in Persia during the Sassanian rule 
(235 — 640 A. D.), and for the period immediately subsequent to 
its overthrow. This Pehlevi literature, as far as it is preserved, 
is of a merely religious character, being closely connected with the 
restoration of the Zoroastrian religion by the Sassanids. The most 
important remnant of it is a translation of the chief parts of the 
Zend-Avesta (Yasna, Visparad and Vendidud), and some minor 
pieces. Other religious books, without a Zend original, are 
extant, such as the Bwvhliesh, Shikaudg nmdni^ Dinhait^ Atash 
Bahrdmy etc., and by searching in the libraries of ancient priest- 
ly families, one might discover several Pehlevi books, utterly un- 
known hitherto. 

As to the nature of the Pehlevi language to be found 
in all these books, and the relationship in which it stands 
to that on the coins and inscriptions, I shall quote here some of 
my remarks made about tins subject in my German pamphlet 

On the Pehlevi language and the Bundehesh” (Gottingen 1854). 

The Pehlevi of the books diflfers from that to be met with on 
coins and inscriptions, but these ditFerences are not so great as to 
justify the supposition, maintained by Westergaard, that both are 
utterly distinct languages, the former a pui% Iranian, the latter a 
Semitic idiom. The main character of both is the same, viz. 
a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements, the Semitic part being 
always identical with Chaldee forms and words, and the Iranian 
with Persian. The difference consists only in the larger or 
smaller intermixture of either. The inscriptions at Haji&bfid, 
mentioned above, exhibit one and the same text in two very nearly 
related, yet not identical idioms. The first, marked (A) at the 
end of Westergaard’s Iiundehes|j, the commencement of which 
inscription we have explained above, shows the same idiom 
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which we find on the coins ; it is full of Semitic words, but the 
structure is Iranian, not Semitic ; thus we have for instance the 
Persian plural termination in the Persian way df expressing the 
genitive case by means of the suffix i (to be traced to the relative 
pronoun ya^). In the other idiom marked (B), the Semitic ele- 
ment prevails even in the structure ; it thus stands nearer to the 
Semitic than to the Iranian character, though it is nowhere to be 
recognised as a really Semitie language. We find in it, for instance, 
the Chaldee plural in in, e. g. malMn, kings, and instead of thelra- 
nian bag, divine, the Semitic aUhd, divine. In comparing these two 
idioms with the Pehlevi of the books, we find some differences, 
but they are not of any great importance. On the contrary, we 
meet many of those strange looking forms and words, which made 
Pehlevi appear in the eyes of several scholars as a fabricated lan- 
guage, on the inscriptions (where certainly no fabricated language 
could be made use of by the kings) as well as in the books, e. g. 
the particles, aih which, what, amat when, val, {yar in the books, 
I there being often not distinguished from r), apan, avan to, to- 
wards, before, etc., all being of Semitic origin. The non- 

irfinian element is called Huzvdrcsh by the Parsee priests. If they 
read Pehlevi, they generally read the corresponding Persian 
instead of these foreign words,* being, however, ready, if called 


They read, for instance, Icah which, instead of aik ; kMstan to wish, want, 
instead of bunshunastan ; nishistdn to get, instead oi Jatibunta}h etc. This circumstance 
has very likely given rise to Westergaard’s strange opinion, that the foreign words of 
the Pehlevi books are mere ideographic signs, invented to conceal the meaning of the 
sacred books from laymen. ^But the priests, if asked, whether or not the foreign word, 
styled by Westergoard an ideograph, has a peculiar pronunciation, answer in the 
affirmoi^ve, and j)ronouncc then the signs, character by character, sa) ing at the same 
time “that is Huzvaresli.” This name, therefore, is to be confined to the Semitic 
element in the Pcldevi onh , and not ap])lied to the Pehlevi language in general. To 
facilitate the reading of these Semitic words, styled Iluzooresh (this is in all probability 
the right pronunciation and not liuzvdresh)-, we find often an Iranian termination added 
to a Semitic word, e. g. abi-dav father, ami’dary mother, where dar at the end indicates 
that abi and ami is to be pronounced as pddar, viddar, the Persian substitutes for the 
Semitic ab father, am mother ; yahavv'mand (read by the priests janoonand) they 
are, where yahavvun is the 3rd person plural of the second tense (its meaning being 
that of the present and future) of the Chaldaic verb havd to be, and the termination of 
the 3rd plural, present tense, of the Persian fuisiand, they arc. 
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upon, to pronounce them according to the characters in which 
they are written ; but their pronunciation of these Semitic words, 
whose roots and forms are unintelligible to them, is in many 
cases evidently wrong. The chief reason of this is the great am- 
biguity of the Pelilevi writing, where not only the short vowels are 
omitted (as is usual in all Semitic alphabets, except the Aethio- 
pic), but one and the same character is capable of three or four 
different meanings ; so, for instance, o, ^?, « are expressed by 
one character, for initial y, 7^, s there is one sign indiscri- 
minately used, etc. The correct form and pronunciation is to be 
ascertained from tlie Chaldee onlj^ a good knowledge of which 
tongue is indispensable in order to understand Pehlevi. 

Now the question arises, do these three idioms of the Pelilevi 
language, which we can discover, represent dialects of three differ- 
ent districts in Iran, or do they belong to different periods, or are 
they mere products of peculiarities existing in different styles ? 
The two idioms, found in the Hajiabad inscriptions, which are writ- 
ten in two distinct kinds of characters, one of which (B) resembles 
very much the Hebrew writing, exhibit certainly two dialects of 
one and the same language, as spoken in two neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The book Pehlevi (called Zend- Pehlevi, i. e. Pehlevi of 
the commentary) differs from the Pehlevi on the coins only as 
far as the style is concerned ; it was very likely that kind of 
language, which was used in the schools by scholars only, and not 
by the people. At the time when Pehlevi ceased to be a living 
language, and the restoration of the pure Iranian words was 
begun, the scholars, not daring to change the writings, descended 
from the Sassanian times, accustomed themselves to substitute in 
reading the Persian equivalents for the foreign Huzooresh words. 
This circumstance gave at length rise to a new form of writing 
commentaries on religious subjects, consisting in the use of the 
more distinct and clear Zend characters, where each sign has 
but one phonetical value, and in exterminating all the foreign 
Huzooresh words, to be replaced by pure Persian ones. This 
new form was called Pdzefid, servii^g, as is the case up to the pre- 
sent day, to facilitate the reading and understanding of the ancient 
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Pelilevi hocks only. Thus Pfizend lias two meanings like Zend, 
it means explanation of the Zend commentary, this explana- 
tion being written in the pure Iranian, it is applied also to the 
language used for tliat purpose. 

The Iranian part of the Pelilevi differing but little from modern 
Persian, we dare say, that the Persian language, as written 1600 
years ago, was, in grammatical respects, almost in the same state 
as we find it at present. Itoneeded only the Chaldee words to be 
exterminated and pure Iranian ones re-established throughout in 
their room, in order to arrive at that state of the modem Persian 
which is presented to us in the ShShnfimeh by Firdausi. Soon 
after the conversion of the Persians to the Mohammedan faith, a 
great many Arabic words were incorporated with the Persian ton- 
gue, forming now an inseparable part of language, such as the 
Norman words in modern English. That mixture of Persian with 
Chaldee was called Pehlevi (the Semitic part went by the name 
Hiizooresh^ the purified Persian by that of Par see or PSzend)* 
As to the time, the period of Pelilevi^ extends from A. D. 200 (if 
not earlier) to 700 ; that of Parses from 700 to 1100 ; and that of 
modern Persian^ the language of Jdmi^ NizdmU and Hdjiz^ from 
1100 up to the present. The only changes in the Persian for 
1600 years have been in the words ; many words used in the 
Parsee books and Firdausi are now obsolete, and uninteU 
ligible to an unlearned Persian. Although there are translations 
of many parts of the grand Shllhnamah, yet up to the present day 
Firdausi's language is not yet properly investigated into, the ex- 
planation of many things in the poem requiring more than an 
ordinarily good oriental scholarship. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues comprises 
the affiliated languages^ that is to say such as share in the ehief 
peculiarities of this family, but differ from it in many 
essential points. To this division we must refer the Ossetic^ 
spoken by some small tribes in the Caucasus, , but completely 
differing from the other so called Caucasian languages ; also tiio 
Armenim and the Afgluznic {P^htoo). , . 
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2— THE ZEND LANGUAGE. 

The general character of the Zend language in both its dialects 
is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich in inflexions, in the 
verbs and in the nouns. In the former, where three numbers and 
eightcases can be distinguished, it agrees almost completely with the 
Vedic Sanscrit, and in the latter, it exhibits a greater variety of 
forms, than the classical Sanscrit. Bc&ides, we find a multitude of 
compound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined to- 
gether in an easy way which is apt to conti’ibute largely towards a 
quick understanding of the general sense of passages. It is a gen- 
uine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; but we find her 
no longer in the prime of life ; she is presented to us rather in her 
declining age. The forms are not always kept strictly distinct from 
each other, as is the case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are 
now and then confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in 
the nouns, where the dissolution first began ; the crude form, i. e. 
the original uninflected state of the word, is often used instead of 
the originally inflected forms. So, for instance, we find daeva (the 
Indian gods) which is the very crude form, employed' as the in- 
strumental singular, which ought to be daivena^ or at least daevd^ 
and as nominative plural, which ought to be daevdmhoy or at least 
daevd. The long vowels of the feminine in the nominative, d and 
U nre out of course, so that from the termination alone the gender 
is not so easily to be recognised as in Sanskrit ; so we have daena^ 
creed, belief, instead of daend\ moreover the forms of the dative and 
instrumental, chiefly in the plural, are often confounded. These 
deviations from the original forms, and the confusion of termina- 
tions are by far more frequent in the classical Zend, than in the 
Glltha dialect, where the grammar in most cases is quite correct. 

The chief reason of the grammatical defects of the present texts 
of the Zend-Avesta lies, I think, in the want of grammatical 
str-dles amo - the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the 
. cudy of grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the 
ancient Mobeds and Pustoors^ as was the case with Sanskrit 
among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran produced men like 
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Pfinini, KSt}^&yana, and Patanjali, who became the lawgWers of 
the classical Sanskrit language, we should have lesr ground to 
complain of the bad condition of the texts, and found less 
difficulties in explaining them, than we have now to encounter. 
There is every reason to believe, that the grammar of the Bactrian 
language was never fixed in any way by rules ; thus the corrup- 
tions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually crept from the 
popular and colloquial into ^le written language, became unavoid- 
able. In Sanskrit the grammarians built, by means of the numer- 
ous rules, under which every regular or irregular form of tliat lan- 
guage was brought, a strong bulwark against the importation of 
forms from the popular and vulgar language, which was marked 
by them as Prakrit, Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied out or written in 
the strictest accordance with rules of grammar, but always with 
respect to plionetical peculiarities, especially in Vedic books, if they 
had any real foundation. To these grammatical studies of the 
Brahmans, which belong to an age gone by long ago, we chiefly 
owe the wonderfully correct and accurate grammatical state of the 
texts of the Vedas and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran 
almost all knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations 
died out at the same time that the ancient Iranian languages un- 
derwent the change from inflected to uninflected ones. Books 
were extant and learnt by heart for religious purposes, as is still 
done by the Parsee priests. But when the language of theZoroas- 
trian books had become dead, there were no means for the priests, 
who cared more for ^ merely mechanical recital of the sacred 
texts, than for a real insight into their meaning, to prevent the 
corruptions of the texts. Ignorant of any thing like grammar, they 
copied them out merely mechanically like the monks in Europe 
in the middle ages, or wrote them down from memory, of course 
full of blunders and mistakes. For this reason, we find the copies, 
now in use by Mobeds and Dustoors, in the most deplorable 
condition as regards gran. nar; the terminations are often written 
as separate words, and vowels inserted according to the wrong 
pronunciation of the writer, where they ought to be omitted. 
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The best text, comparatively speaking, is to be found in the oldest 
copies only, while in Vedic manuscripts (if written for religious 
purposes) there is not the slightest difference, whether they are 
many centuries old, or executed at the present day. Westergaard 
has taken great trouble to give a correct text, chiefly according to 
the oldest manuscripts, which were accessible to him. His edition 
is in most cases far preferable to the manuscripts of the priests 
of modern times. The Dustoors, tierefore, should consider it 
their bounden duty to agree on an accurate text according to the 
oldest manuscripts, which they could procure ver}’^ easily. In 
this task they will be aided much by Westergaard’s valuable 
edition, and the grammatical researches of other Ji^uropean scho- 
lars. Why will they remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, 
who have preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed fragments of 
the ancient Zoroastrian writings has now come, and the Dustoors 
as the spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
chief part in it. The dark^o^s in which a good deal of this creed 
is enshrouded, must be dispelled. But the only %Yay of attaining 
such a desirable result is a sound and critical knowledge of the 
language. 


3— SOUNDS, VOWELS, AND CONSONANTS. 

♦ 

(A) Vowels. 

a, d, <x; f, ?; (ae) ; 6 ; — a/, di ; aiiy ao \ du^ 

do ; eu^ ei (aei) ; ou^ oi, di ; ui^ 

For so many vowels (12 simple, and many diphthongs) separate 
characters, or combinations thereof, are used in the Zend manu- 

^ The long vowels sre marked by the circumflex. The vowels to be pronounced in the 
continental manner ; ^ is a long d yrith a slight tinge of a n f^fJ lOond to be pronounced 
like d in the French dmt soul ; dt is equal to d. 
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scripts ; which fact shows clearly, that in ancient times each of 
them had its own pronunciation, but at present the priests pro- 
nounce several of them, such as u and and o and without any 
distinction. Therefore the original pronunciation of them can be 
only guessed by us ratlier than really ascertained. 

Of the vowels given in the above list, I shall point out only 
such ones as are peculiar to Zend. Whilst the short and long a, 
«, w, e, 0, &c., are easily •understood by any one, S, always 
occurring before m or ?2, is a long with a slight tinge of a nasal 
sound ; it is chiefly used in the genitive plural termination 
anUiriy Sm=S. dndm, — Of the e sounds, e and e are to 
be noticed. Whilst the Sanskrit has only one e, which is always 
long, having originated from a fusion of a and i, the Zend has a 
short e besides, which has either no correspondent in Sanskrit, 
or which corresponds to the short a. This e is often in Zend a 
mere vehicle for facilitating the pronunciation. Quite peculiar is 
which is a long vowel, and prevalent chiefly in the GStha 
dialect, where it often replaces the final 6 of the usual Zend ; for 
instance, he, who *!=k 6 ; who, =2/0 ; vache^ word, =:«;<2cAd 
&c. The writers confound it often with 2, which circumstance 
seems to hint at its close afllnity to that sound. 

The frequent use of a before e and 6 is very likely not a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, but of writing. The Zend texts are 
handed down to us not in their original characters, but in a 
later form* of writing, which arose very likely, shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era, when Syriac literature began 
to spread in Persia, For the Zend characters are written 
from right to left, like all the Semitic alphabets (except 
the Himyaritic in South Arabia and the Aethiopic) ; while the 
Sanskrit, and the ancient Bactrian alphabets, such as are to be 
found on coins, and in the cuneiform inscriptions exhibiting the 
ancient Persian tongue, are written from left to right. The 
form of the Zend characters besides, bears a great resem- 
blance to some Syriac alphabets. Now to revert to ae and do 

^ As the Old Testament has been preseiRred in the Chaldee characters though origi- 
nally written in the Samaritan. 
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at the beginning of words, it is a peculiarity of the Semitic Ian* 
guages to introduce every initial vowel by prefixing an Elif (a 
soft aspirate sound, generally rendered by «, but not exactly 
corresponding to it). This peculiarity has crept into the writings 
of tlie Zend texts, so that a word hardly ever commences with e 
but with ae. In the middle of words, ae may be a peculiar 
diphthong ; for instance, in vigpaeshUm (genitive plural of vt^pa 
all), etc. , 

In the Gatha dialect, we observe this peculiarity that if words 
terminate in vowels, they terminate always in long, never in short 
ones. This lengthening of the vowels at the end extends even to 
the shortest of all, the short c, which, according to its origin, is not 
even to be considered as a full vowel (it is similar to the shvd in 
the Hebrew). So we find rdzare instead rchare, rule, way, 
(Yas. 32, 12). The reason of this peculiar circumstance lies 
certainly not in the nature of the Gatha dialect, but in the litur- 
gical application of the pieces written therein. Tliey are, as we 
shall see afterwards, the most important and holiest prayers used 
in the Zoroastrian divine service, and were originally sung (see 
p. 4. 8). The way of singing them was very likely anal(»gous 
to that in which the Brahirans, the nearest relations of the 
Parsees, used to sing the verses of the Sdmaveda at tlie time of 
solemn sacrifices only, and which is preserved up to this day on 
such occasions. From hearing a Samaveda priest sing some 
verses of this Veda, one can ascertain, that he lengthens the 
terminating vowels cf a word, even if they are short. In Sans- 
krit, where the grammar was fixed by riilej^ the texts were not 
changed according to the mode of singing them, while in Zend, 
where nothing regarding the grammar and pronunciation was 
settled, these peculiarities produced by singing the GSthas and 
some other pieces, crept into the manuscripts, which were often 
written from memory only, as is now often the case. 

On the changes of one vowel into another, I shall make but 
few remarks. Ihere are in Zend two vowels, i and «, and one 
semivowel y, which change an original a preceding or following, 
into aip ^ or d, a circumstance, wlTicli we observe in tbe Teutonic 
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languages also.**® So instead of harali^ he bears, we find harniti 
{ai instead of a, influenced by the terminating i), yezi or yHdhi^ 
“ if,’* instead of yadU as it is in Sanskrit, verezyeiti^ instead of 
verezyatif he works. Now and then the y which has produced 
the change of a into (?, disappears, e. g. JiagS (Vend. 8, 21) im- 
per. flee ! perish ! instead of nagya which is the regular form. In 
the GStha language we perceive, besides this change of a into 
ai or that of a into d, fo» instance, verezyotu^ instead of verez-- 
yatHi^ he may work ; vatdyotu for vatayatu, he may tell, an- 
nounce (Yas. 35, 6). 


(B) Consonants. 

Gutturals. — 7c, kh^ g, ghy h. 

Palatals. — ch, j. 

Dentals. — t, th, dh. 

Labials. — /, 5. 

Semivowels. — y ^ r, v, w . 

Sibilants. — f, sh ^ 5, 2, zh . 

Nasals. — «, ?i, n , 

I shall now make some remarks on the sounds which are peculiar 
to tlie Zend language. Of all gutturals q (corresponding to the 
Latin q\C) is one of this sort ; in modern Persian, hho corresponds 
with it, e. g. hhvdbi sleep, in Zend qafna (S. svapyia^ Latin somnus^ 
Greek hypnos). In the GStha dialect this sound is more frequent 
than in the usual Zend| e. g. qyem^ I may be, instead of hyHm^ Lat. 
sim ; ^peritaqyd (gen. sing, of ^penta^ holy) instead of ^pMahe- 
The palatal sounds, ch and ;, as well as the soft sibilants, z and 
zh^ which are in many respects near to the palatals,' are always 
changed into a harsh guttural sound M, before th (confound- 
ed now and then with dh. e. g. uhhdhem^ “ what is spoken, a 
word, instead of uhhtheni)^ and s : e. g. htrekhdha “high, elevated,*’ 

* Compare staff, pi. staves, a being pro||oanced in the plural like t of the contineiital 
languages. 
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instead of herezta ; aohhta^ he spoke, instead of avachta^ from vach 
to speak, vdkh-s noin. sg. speech, acc. sg. vdchem; drukhs 
Bom. sing., drujem^ acc. sg., the palatal reappearing always imme-*> 
diately before vowels. 

Among the dental class, th is of a peculiar nature, 
and not to be identified with th of the Sanskrit, which is 
simply an aspirated; it is rather near to the English In 
most cases it is only a change of the^ simple t on account of its 
being followed by r, and sometimes y i e. g. ihri S. tri^ 
three, thwd S. tvd^ thee ; ithyejo ruin (from the S. root tyaj 
to leave). A very instructive example occurs in dto -s, fire ; 
the gen. sg. is dlhro^ the acc. dtarem^ t being changed into 
th before r, and retained before the vowel. Now and then 
it corresponds with S. th ; e. g. atha^ then, after, S. atha. If 
a word terminates in we find generally a separate sign used 
for it ; but it appears to be rather a calligraphic peculiarity than 
to imply a separate dental sound ; for that reason I left distin- 
guishing this final t (in certain words as thaesh S. dvish to hate, 
tkaesha religion S. dikshd^ it is used at the beginning also instead 
of the common t), T)h, the soft aspirate of the dental class, is not 
more strictly distinguished from the simple rf, which fact causes now 
and then a confusion, rendering it, for instance, difficult to distin- 
guish dd^ to give, from dhd, to make, create. 

Of the labial class f is not to be identified with S. Ih ; it is an 
aspiration of p, as th is of on account of its being followed by r, 
or s and sh ; e. g./ra S. pra, Greek and Latin for ; d/i, water, 
(nom. sg. of ap water) ; kerefs^ body, Lat. ^corpm (nom. sing, of 
kerefs ) ; fshu, rich, monied. Among the semi- vowels we miss 7, 
which in the ancient language seems not to have existed at all ; 
in the Pehlevi and modern Persian we find it, but it is always 
traceable to an original r. In Sanskrit I is later than r, but it is 
already known to the Vedic dialect. 

In sibilants, the Zend is peculiarly rich, even richer than 
Sanskrit. The f (to be pronounced as 8$ like the French f) is 
uniformly put for if another t follows ; in Sanskrit one says 
vUta having possessed (from the root vid to possess, get),1>ut in 
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Zend it is always changed into (compare in Greek oistha 

=Zend vdigta^ thouknowest, from oida^^- veda I know). In 
the Gatha dialect we find it often at the end of words instead of^, 
e. g. gtavag instead of gtavat^ praising. and zh are two soft sibi- 
lants, lacking the Sanskrit. Into these soft sounds the dental d 
is changed, if it meets another d, e. g. dazdi^ give, instead of 
dad-dhi. In the Gatha language, we sometimes find the pecu- 
liarity of changing gt miozJt or zhd^ when a soft sound, h or is 
in the following syllable, e. g. azdeMs^ the instr. plur. of agti^ 
existence, body (afterwards from ignorance used as a nomi- 
native), vazhdrSng acc. pi. of vagtra^ field. 

Of the nasal sounds n is used before A, e. g. anhus life, and 
inserted between a and u in certain forms, e. g. merechanuha^ kill ; 
n is used before h and appears to be stronger, like ng. They have, 
however, nothing to do with the etymology, and are a mere 
produce of pronunciation ; generally used before the dentals, 
seems to be a half nasal sound, like the Sanskrit Anusvara. 


4— ROOTS. 

The last elements of an aggregate of sounds, which remain, after 
all the siifiixes and terminations have been taken oflf, are denoted 
by the name of “ root.” For instance, to find out the root of 
verezyeiti “ he works, ^ first the termination of the 3rd pers. sg. 
present tense and then yH (^n), being the characteristic of the 
present tense and those words, that are derived from it, are to be 
taken oflf ; the remaining part rcrez then is the root, to which the 
idea of “ working” is attached. Most nouns being traceable to 
verbs, we shall confine ourselves to the enumeration of some 
verbal roots. Original roots are of course monosyllabic, 
consisting now and then of a single vowel only, or being a com- 

• It is the first part of the name Vigtd^]^ the orignai form of the Grecian 
meauinj^ ** iwssessing horsos.” 

8 
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bination of a vowel with a simple or double consonant, or of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, e. g. i to go (in aeiti he 
goes S. etif Latin eV, he goes); dd S. dd to give ; vd to blow 
(vdonti^ they blow, vdta wind ; gd to go (in gata^ gone) ; fru to 
hear ; mere to die ; here to make ; mar to speak, recite, {frama- 
rdite^ he announces) ; char to walk ; tack to flow ; vahhsh to 
grow ; vach to speak ; mru to say (in mraoty he told); bar to 
bring ; as to be (in ahmi I am, donlfat he was); hu to exist &c. 
From the simple roots others were derived by means of some 
additional sounds, which, of course, can change the meaning; 
so doth to place, is a derivation of dhd^ dd to make, merench 
to kill, one of mere to die. Now and then we find a verbal root 
joined to a noun, in order to modify the meaning, e. g. yaozlidd^ 
yaozh-dath to purify, make clean. As to their practical use, the 
reader will soon become aware, that the roots are mere fictions 
of philology, abstract grammatical notions, but in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of a language, they are nevertheless very 
useful. They show the common origin of words, which, in 
the course of time have become different botli in forms and sense. 
So nagus a corpse, (nekys in the Greek) and 7ia^aitey nashaite he 
perishes, goes away, are of the same root : S. nag to perish ; 

drukhs^ destruction, lie, aiwidruzhaiii^ he belies, auvi-drukhto^ a 
liar, are traceable to druzh S. druli to destroy ; frathweregemy I 
created and thworesta creator, are derivations of ihwereg ihwareg^ 
thwdres (only different pronunciation of the same root) =S. tvaksh 
to fabricate, make, create (literally to cut”); agti existence, 
ahmi I am and agtvdo existing, come likewigre from the root as to be. 


5_CRUDE forms. 

From the root, in which the notions of verbs and nouns are 
likewise contained, both are then distinguished by means of sufSxes, 
or if they are left, at Jeast by the terminations or inflexions. 
These new forms, produced in order to distinguish verbal and 
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nominal notions, are called the crude forms ; to these then the 
inflexions only need being added to make the word complete. I 
shall illustrate this by some examples. To form from the root na(} 
to perish, a noun meaning “ what has perished,” a dead body, the 
suffix u is required ; therefore, is the nominal crude form 

to which then the terminations may be added, as wapw-s nom. sg. 

acc. sg. &c. Sometimes the inflexion is added without 
the previous formation of a proper crude form, e. g. drukh-Sy lie, 
from the root dr tissh (the soft zh is changed into the harsh kh on 
account of 5 being a harsh sound, see pag 56). 

To make up the verbal crude forms, diflerent modifications of 
the root, which produce a slight change of meaning, must take 
place. In order to impart, for instance, to the crude form of frw, 
to hear, the causal idea “ to make hear, recite,” it must be 
changed into ^ravay, or to the root mere^hy to kill, the desi- 
dcrative idea “ to wish to kill,” it must be altered into mimerehhsh. 
Even the tenses often require a crude form, to which the termina- 
tions may be added. In order to form the present tense “he 
hears,” or “ he does” from the respective roots to hear and 
here (kar) to make, the syllable mt (used also in Sanskrit and 
Greek, in certain verbs which conveys the meaning “now,”) is to 
be added. Thus the crude forms of the present tense, furunu 
(euphonically instead of and kerenu are obtained, to which 

the termination of the third pers. sg. ti is to be joined. In this 
way, the word gurunaoiti (modern Persian shtinad) “ he hears” 
and kerenaoitiy^ (modern Persian ktimd) “he makes,” are then 
formed; the literal meaning of both is hear-now-he, and do-now-he. 


6_M0DIFICATI0NS of the verbal ROOTS. 

There are three chief modifications of the verbal roots, irres- 

* The original uo(nu is changed into o before ii\ in strict accordance with the mlea 
of Sanskrit grammar, where in certain classes of verbs in the singular of the pieaent 
tenses, active voice, the change of u into % and of i i^to ^ always takes place. This 
change is called Guna in Sanskrit grammar. 
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pective of tense or mood, to be observed viz. Causal, Desiderative, 
and Intensive forms. 

1. Causal forms, expressing the idea “ to make, to get made,* ** 
are very frequent in the Zend-Avesta. They are formed exactly 
in the same manner as in Sanskrit, by lengthening the vowel of 
the root and adding the syllable ay a. Examples : hdrayeiti S. 
Icdragati^ he gets made (from the root Jcar^ to make); 
yeiti^ he makes hot (from the root tai^ to be hot, to burn, Latin 
t€pere)\ jdmayeiti (Yt. 17, 21). he makes go out, expels (from the 
root jam to go); vUshdvayat (Vend. 2, 11). he made go asunder, 
(from sliu to run, to go); ^rdvayeiti he makes hear, recites (from 
gru to hear); ava-gtayat^ he fixed, established, Vend. 2, 34. (from 
gtd to stand); khraogyeiii (an abbreviation of Jchrao^ayeiii), he 
makes cry, i. e. scares, frightens Vend. 1 5, 5. (from khru^ to cry, 
Persian khurushtdan); ddrayehi^'^ thou keepest (from dar^ dere^ 
to hold, modern Persian ddshtan). 

Closely connected with the proper causal verbs, are the so called 
Denominatives, that is to say, verbs which are formed from 
nouns. Examples: he pollutes, literally : touches 

with raethwem, a fluid (now and then it means the fluid of light); 
vydkhmanyeitiy Yt. 8, 15. he takes into consideration, derived from 
vydkhman consideration ; pereganyeitiy “ he puts the question,” 
from peregana^ questioning. There is another way of forming 
Denominatives besides the causal suffix aya ; that is the verbal 
root dd to make, added to a noun. Examples : pazdayeiti Vend. 
15, 5. he treads (the dog) with the foot, literally : he makes, 
applies his foot (^ac?, Latin pes foot); yav^daydt, it might grow 
corn (lit. make coin); ^udhiis-daydt, it might be thrashed (lit. 
make thrashing); pistro-daydt^ it might be ground (lit. make 
grinding) ; gundo-daydt^ flour might be made (lit. it might make 
flour) Vend. 3, 32. 

2. Desiderative forms, expressing the wish of obtaining any 


* Yas, 11, 3; yo aiwis-hutem ddraythi who keepest me, (Home) without 
having' sc[u«>ezed my juice, aiwia-hutem conaists of hutem^ the past participle of to 
squeeze, to prepare the Homa juice, and tbcriegatiTe a joined to vtV, liquid, juice ; v is 

changed into w on account of a haying become at in consequence of the t in vi 
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thing, are made up exactly in the same manner as in Sanskrit, 
viz. by reduplication of the first syllable and addition of s to the 
crude form before the terminations. Examples : mimareJcshdite^ 
Vend. 15, 14. he endeavours to kill (from the toot merench to 
kill); furu^rushernyid,*^ Yt. 14, 21. desirous of hearing (from grUj 
to hear) ; zishndo^iemndo,\ Yt. 13,49. wishing to know (from 
za 9 i to know, in Sanskrit it sounds jijndsamdjidhy wishing to know). 
In the GStha dialect, these forms are on an average more frequent, 
than in the usual Zend, where they are gradually dying out. 
Examples from the Gfi:thas : didereghzhd, Yas. 44, 15. thou 
wishest to recite (from derenj to recite prayers), chikhshnuskoy 
thou wast desirous of worshipping Yas. 45, 9. (from khskmiy to 
satisfy one, to worship); mimaghzlwX Yas. 45, 10. thou wast 
desirous of magnifying (from the root mazy magJiy to be great). 

3. Intensive Forms serve the purpose of enhancing the 
strength of the verbal notion to make it more emphatic. The 
original way of forming them is to repeat the whole root, and then 
to join the terminations to it, thus put twice. Afterwards, as 
it is usual in Sanskrit, they lengthened only the vowel of the first 
part, and left out the consonants, wliich followed it ; for in- 
stance, the Sanskrit dedipyamdnay very brightly shining, is an ab- 
breviation of the original, dip-dipyarndna. In Zend the original 
intensive forms prevail, while the abbreviations are rare. Examples : 
nizhdare-dairydty Vend. 18, 38. he would tear out with great force 
(from dar to tear; Pers. dariddn); fra-vdza-vazaitiy Vend. 3,31. 
he furthers, promotes very much (from vaz to carry); liartke^lmre- 
chaydty Vend. 5, 60. Jie would pour abundantly (from harech to 
emit, pour); naeuizhaiiiy Yt. 8, 43. he uproots (from nizhy to 
sweep away, clean, S. nij). In the Gfithas we find chiefly the 
abbreviated form of the Intensives. Examples: rdreshyantiy 

^ Vay^m vdchim (urugrtishemno^ de&irous of heariog the voice of birds. 

t It ought to be ztzndonhemndo^ the present participle, middle voice, nom. pi. ; 
but the soft z is incompatible vrith n, therefore it is changed into the harsher ih; h 
in hemnC corresponds vdth 8 which is after d and before e generally made A 

I All these forms in sho, zhd are sec^d persons imperfect tense of the deaider- 
tive form. 
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Yas. 47, 4. they hurt repeatedly or very much (from rash^ resh 
to hurt); vdividditif Yas. 30, 8. it is possessed, held completely 
(from vid to possess, get); fravdivtdey Yas. 44, 11. I am well 
known (from vid to know). 


7._voices in t^e verb. 

There are three voices to be distinguished in Zend, as well as in 
Sanskrit and Greek : viz., the active, the middle or reflexive, and the 
passive. The first and third being well known and generally ap- 
plied in the modern languages, only the second voice requires 
some remarks. I have called it the middle or reflexive voice ; it 
corresponds with the so called Atmanepadam in Sanskrit, the mid- 
dle in Greek, and the deponent in Latin. According to its na- 
ture, it occupies the place between the active and passive voices, 
participating in the nature of both. Originally the middle voice 
served to express passive as well as reflexive notions, and it was only 
in the course of time that they established a proper passive form by 
the addition of ya to theroot, but without changing the terminations. 
The original passive meaning of the reflexive voice is, however, 
now and then, chiefly in the participial forms, preserved. Exam- 
ples: hachaite^ Yt. 8, 60; 10, 117; 14,44. means “he is follow- 
ed, accompanied, provided {baeshaxa with medicaments), while the 
corresponding active form hachaiti^YU 10, 66. means “he follows,” 
requiring an accusative ( yim hacliaiti whom he follows); in the same 
manner the pres, participle hachimnd^ conv^s merely the passive 
meaning “followed, provided”; vazemno^ Yt.l4. driven, drawn (by 
horses in a carriage); baremno, borne (in a Palkee) Vend. 8, 73. 
In all these examples the passive meaning of the middle is evident, 
the formal passive voice would require the forms : vaz-yamno^ 
bairyamnS. 

Closely connected with the passive is the reflexive notion, 
which prevails now in the forms of the middle voice. Thus 
in the very common middle voice form yazamaide^ we worship. 
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the idea ^‘for ourselves, our benefit/’ is implied. Other 
examples are ; vtganuha Yt. 10, 32. (in an address made to 
the angel Mithra) come yourself to my ofiferings i. e. in 
person (Jiis) hUm-laranuha^ take these things together, 

receive tliem for thy own use ! ni {his) dagva^ deposit 
them for thy use (in thy heavenly abode) ! These three 
forms, just quoted, are imperatives 2nd pers. sg. of the 
middle voice, and convey evidently a reflexive sense- The active 
imperative baraYt. 5, 63. means simply ‘‘bring,” but the corres- 
ponding middle form, haranuha^ means, “ bring for yourselP’ i. e, 
take, Peregem^ aperegem^ impf. 1st pers. sg. act. means, I asked, 
put a question ; but the corresponding form of the middle voice 
aperege Vend. 2, 2. is, I conversed; the pres, partic. of the middle 
voice, peregmana Yas. 30, 6. conversing, deliberating. 

Often the meaning of this peculiar voice coincides with that of 
the active. So mainyHhtey they believe. To express intransitive 
or neutral notions this voice is of course more fit than the active ; 
we find it, therefore, often applied for such purposes. Examples : 
raodhahe thou growest (from rudh to grow) ; gaHe Vend. 18, 5. 
he lies down (from gi to lie down) ; dgte he sits (from as to sit). 


8._M00DS. 

In the Zend language there are four chief moods, which can be 
used in all the three voices above mentioned, and are distinguished 
from each other by different characteristics. These four moods are 
as follows : Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, and Im- 
perative. 

The Indicative does not require any further remarks. Ex- 
ample : lardmi I bring; mraomi I say ; harat he brought, &c. 


* The Izad or angel was expected to ^pme himself down from bis celestial id>ode to 
bis devotee, when worshipping him in tlio proper vray. 
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9.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

There are two kinds of this mood to be found in the Zend- 
Avesta, one with long, and the other with short terminations, 
which both being lost to the classical Sanskrit, are extant in the 
ancient language of the Vedas also. The characteristic feature of 
these subjunctive moods is the constant insertion of d between the 
root and the termination, e. g. vav-d-iti^ van^d^t from van to 
destroy. 

The First Subjunctive takes after its characteristic d before 
the terminations of the present tense indicative mi, Ai, ii (see below) 
&c. e.g. vaenditi Yt. 13, 84. he may look (from vaen^ to see, Pers. 
bin-am^ I see). As to its meaning, we find it applied in various 
ways, it is commonly to be translated by “ might, would or 
should.” It can depend on particles such as yat, yaiha that, in 
order that, or it can stand without them. Examples : ya^e-^ihivd 
{AndhitUm) noit aiwudruzhdonti Yt. 5, 90. that they may not 
disturb thee (from druzh to destroy) ; ava ho mairydite^ Vend. 
7, 37. (and if) he should then die ffrom the root mar to die) ; 
ihwUm Tcaimnd jaidhydonti^ Yt. 5, 87. the girls shall invoke thee 
(AnShita); nigrinavdfii^ Yt. 5, 87. thou shalt, mayest grant ; 
havdhi thou shalt be; ava-^jagdi^ instead of ava-jagdhi^ Vend. 19, 
18. thou shalt go ; we find it in general sentences too, e. g. (do 
hhshapano ydo jvdhi^ Vend. 18, 27- for how many nights thou 
mightst still be living (from jiv to live). 

Very frequently this first subjunctive mood serves to express the 
FUTURE TENSE, the original forms of which ^re dying out in Zend. 
The idea of the future, and that of the subjunctive are related to 
each other, both implying a state of uncertainty ; in Latin the 
forms of both are very near also. Examples : hatha hhdo iachdonti 
Yt. 8, 6. how will the wells flow (from the root tach to flow) ? 
vtgpa druhhs ndshditd Yt. 2, 11. every evil doer will perish, or is 
to perish (from the root, ndsh to perish, go ofi*) ; jagditi te 
avanhaSchaj Yt. 1,9. he will come to thy support (from jag to 
come); ho donhditi^ Yt. 13, 18. will be (from as to be.) 

The Second Subjunctive has after its characteristic d only 
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the shortened terminations of the imperfect, 3rd pers. eg. 3rd 
pi. Sw, &c. This form is chiefly used in the sense of an Iropeia- 
tive, but in the third pers. sg. only, as ^tavdt, may he praise, leti 
him praise (from gtu to praise); vandt Yt. 1 9, 95. may he destroy 
let him destroy ; jandi^ Yt. 3, 14. may he slay, let him slay. It 
can change places with the first Subjunctive and be used in condi- 
tional sentences conveying the sense of “ should, would;” examples : 
yat kerentdt^Yexid. 7, 37- il*he should cut (from the root kerent^ 
in the medical sense “to operate”) ; vi^pem d ahmdt yat havdt (a 
common phrase), all for the purpose that it should be, might be. 
Now and then it is applied to the future tense also, e. g. hadha 
h6 avi uzyardt^ Yt. 8 , 5. when will he come to us? (from 
the root ar to go) 


10.— POTENTIAL. 

Of this mood we find two kinds, which, as to their formation, 
correspond exactly to the Potential (called Ling)^ and Precative 
(called Ling Af ishi) of the Sanskrit grammar. The chief charac- 
teristic of both is the addition of an i to the crude form of the 
present tense. In the first form, the proper Potential, this i only 
is required ; but in the second, the Precative, d is to be added to 
it ; thus we obtain, as the characteristic of this second form, the 
syllable yd which is to be inserted between the root, or the crude 
form of the present tense, and the terminations. 

The First Potential is of very frequent use, chiefly in the 
second and third persons sg. and pi.; it is easily recognised by 
the terminations Sis (2nd pers. sg. active voice), — i^a, aSsa (2nd 
pers. sg. middle voice), — 6if (3r<l pers. sg. act. voice), — adia ^ — 
Ua (.3rd pers. sg. middle voice), — adta (2nd pers. pi. act. voice), 
—yadhwem (2nd pers. pi. middle voice), — ayen^ yen (3rd pers. 
pi. act. voice), — yanta (3rd pers. pi. middle voice). The first 
persons are but of rare occurrence ; instead of them they use thefirst 
pers. imperative. We find, however, thS following terminations : 
(first pers. sg. act. v.), — o^ma, (first pers. pi. act. v). e. g. 

9 
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at, we may come , — dimaidhS (first pers, pi. middle v)., 
Ys. 9, 21. we might awaken (from hndh to 
awaken). Now and then we meet a dual form, ending in adlem^ 
ayatem (3rd pers. dual act. v). 

The applicati<»n of this first Potential is manifold. In the 2nd 
pers. it is very frequently used as a polite form of the imperative, 
when any thing is to be commanded or asked for. Ex. /m- 
barois thou shalt bring (from bar touring); hmc.\6is thou shalt 
sprinkle (from hifich to sprinkle) ; drtnjanois thou shalt recite 
(from dren] to recite); mpdyoiH \\\k\\x shalt protect (from to 
protect); zhayaisa thou shalt invoke (from zM to invoke); fradai- 
dhisa Yt. 3, I. thou shalt keep (from d/d to put); dhisa Yt. 10, 
32. thou shalt sit (from d^,dstosit); gchindayadhwnn Yt. 1,28. 
thou shalt cleave for yourselves (from the root gchihd to cleave, 
Latin scindo) ; vdrayadhwem you shall cover (from var to 
cover^; dan zayadhwem you shall chain (from darez to chain, fet- 
ter, bindj; vpazoU one shall strike, beat (from to strike, 
slay); am-haroit he may bring hither; baray**u they shall bring. 
ehikay^n Vend. 15, 12. they shall atone (from chi^ ki to atone, be 
punished ; it is instead of chikatjen)\ rdd/ia?/a^/a Vend. 4, 44. he 
may give him in marriage (fn»ni vudh to marry, carry home); 
Jramaraeia he may teach ; igaita he may have, obtain for himself, 
(from ig to have, possess); nishidhadfa he may sit down (from 
shadh to .sit^; dnmyania Vend. 7, 37- they may learn ; handavfz^ 
ayanta they shall chain (from the root darez to fasten, make 
tight). 

To express the ide-i of habitude, the Potential is used as the pro- 
per mood e. g. Vend. 4, 47- yafha vtayhavo fravdkhshdit^ as the 
Magian priest is in the habit of reciting (from vach to speak) ; 
Vend. 3, 42. yatha vdt6 framarezoit as the wind is in the habit 
of sweeping away (from marez to sweep); Yas. 12, 6. ZirathnstrS 
dadvdis vydmrvitdj Zoroaster was in the habit of speaking against 
the DaSvas (from mrd to speak); aperegayatem Yas. 12, 6. these 
two used to converse. 

The Second PotenoJial, wliithi we may style the Potential pro- 
per, is used as a Prbcativb or with the negative md as a PROHI- 
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BITIVB and as a CONDITIOKAL. The 2nd and 3rd persons prevail 
in this mood ; in conditional sentences the first person is to be 
found also. The terminations are : 1st sg. yKm^ 1st pi. 

2nd pers, sg. act. voice ydo, pi. yata ; 3rd pers. sg. act. v. ydt^ 
pi. ydn. Of the first and second persons in the middle voice I 
could discover no distinct traces ; but the 3rd pers. pi. of this voice 
— ydreSy is occasionally to be met with. 

As to its meaning, it coiitcides often with the first Potential, 
but on account of its being a ccnnbination of the characteristics of 
both the Potential and the Subjunctive, it is more eniphatical, 
and solemn than the simple Potential. Its pniper place, therefore, 
is in praying, in imparling blessings, giving an cxhortatioii ora 
command, or pronouncing curses ; joined to the negative particle 
it is tlie strictest form of prohibiting a tiling. Ex.: p/o 7 om- 
ydo n6 Milhva yagnalii Yt. 10, .32. inayst them hear our prayers, 
Mithra !; vaiilnja kS ahuhtja mpaijdip Yt. 10, 93. inayst thou 
(Mithra) protect us in the two lives (the bodily and spiritual) ! 
harcguia fragtarenmjdo Yt. 12, 3. thou shah spread the llarsoin 
(from the root giai\ p/e/eto spread); </a//do Yt. 10,94. thou mayst 
give (from r/d to give); lpffi/d<tYs. 62, 2. tloui shall be (from bd 
to be); bnyafa, Y't. 13, 147. you may or shall be; h.d huyata 
Vend. 18, 17. you must not be, tio not be; ddyala Nxay. 3, 11. 
you may give (Irom ^/d). Examples of the tldrd person : jawydl 
Yt. 1, 33; 10, o. he .shall come (the angel who is invoked) ; 
huyUn Yt 16, 3. they shall be; fratereg^fiy they sball fly; /ro- 
dvarcLn they sliall run away, Yt. 11, 6. (from teveg to fear, and 
dvar to run). Tlie Fow’el d is now and then shortened, e. g. 
chikaijat Vend. 7i 38. instead of chikaydt^ he may atone. While 
the 3rd person sg. active voice of this form is raredy applied to 
express a command, or a wish (for which the 2nd Suijunctive is 
more usual), the 3id pers. pi. middle voice, ending in ydres^ 
seems to be more common in that sense. Ex.: daithydres Vend. 8, 
22. they shall put for themselves (from da(h to put) ; kirydres 
Ny^y. 3, 11. they shall be (from bd to be) ; aiwi-gachydrts Yt. 
8, 66. (if they) should or mi^it perform; hydre Yeud I7f 9. 
(these nails) shall be thy lances (from a$ to be) . 
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It is frequently employed in conditional sentences, chiefly in the 
antecedent clause, introduced by the particle ySzi if. Ex. 
yiidhi azem noit daidhyUm (potential of the perfect tense) Vend 
1, 1. if I would not have created (perfect tense of dhd) ; yesui noit 
uzvarezydtYewA. 4, 25. if he should not atone for (from varez to 
do, to make ; uz-varez to do away with a thing, especially a sin 
by punishment) ; almdt hacha irishydt Vend. 13, 38. and (if) 
he should be hurt (from irish to ^e hurt, wounded). In the 
consequent clause of conditional sentences, we find this mood also, 
see for instance Yt. 8, 11. where the star Tistrya, who brings 
the rains to mankind from a fabulous sea, says as follows : if men 
had invoked me with prayers, 1 had then gone forth (shushuycim 
from shu to go ; it is a perfect form), 1 would have come 
(jaghmycLin from gam to come, perf. tense). 

Now and then this precative and conditional mood is used in 
a strictly potential sense, expressing the faculty or ability 
to do a thing. Thus we read Vend. 6, 29. as much (chvat) 
as they can grasp {hangeurvay^n : from gerew to take) 
with their hands. 


11.— IMPERATIVE. 

This mood, very frequently used, has various forms, which, 
although they agree with those of Sanskrit, have preserved some 
peculiarities. The most peculiar feature in these Imperative 
formations of the Zend and Sanskrit, is th# first pers. used in sg. 
and pi. active and middle voices, a formation unknown to the 
other Arian tongues, where its want is supplied by conjunctive 
forms. We have Just become aware of the unfrequent use of 
the first persons of the subjunctive and potential moods in the 
Zend. The reason is their having been absorbed, for the greater 
part, by these peculiar Imperative forms, which are very emphati- 
cal, expressing through the length of their forms very palpably 
the idea of intention and«volition €r duty : I will, I intend, I am 
resolved, &c. They are made op as follows : 
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1st pers. sg. act. voice d^dni^ a ; middle voice^ di^dnS ; Ist 
pers. pi. act. voice dma^ middle v., dmaidi. Ex. avanayini Yt. 
19,44. I will carry away (from ni to carry) ; ava^bnrdniy I will 
bring ;yaw47n*, I will slay (from jan to slay) ; varedhaySni Vend 
2. 1 will make grow (or, protect); bardma, let us bring ; kva nida^ 
thdma Vend 6,44. where must we lay down (a dead body) ? We 
find it often used after relative particles, as yaU yatha^ e. g. dazdi 
n6 yat bavdma Yt. 6,58. giae us that we may be ; yatha nijandma 
that we shall certainly slay. The middle form in dyiS is quite 
peculiar to Zend, and wanting in Sanskrit. Ex. vipdni Vend. 2. 1 
will go myself (from the root vip to go, enter, now and then to be 
taken in the general sense “ to be”) ; fravardnd^ I will profess 
myself (the Zoroastrian religion; from var to choose). 

The plural of the middle voice dmaidS is rare ; we find 
it in the GStha dialect only ; see Yas. 58,3. : nemaiiliS vipdmaide 
let us go for ourselves to prayer ; iiemarJid dvaedaydmaidi^ let us 
devote ourselves to prayer (from vid^ to know, the causal is 
vadday\ with the preposition d it means “consecrate”). 

In the Gfithas the forms in dui are comparatively rare ; those 
in d and di prevail. The form in d, being the ancient termi- 
nation of the first pers. sing, imperative, is solely confined to 
these ancient prayers. Ex. : perepd Yas. 44, 1. 2, 3. I will ask ; 
ydpd Yas. 28, 2. I will pray ; zhayd Yas. 33, 5. I will worship ; 
fravakhshyd Yas. 45, 1. I will promulgate (from vaeh, to speak, 
vahhbhya being here the crude form of the future tense). Before 
the enclitic cha “ and” this d is shortened to a e. g. vaochacha 
Yas. 45, 3. and I wi» tell. 

Besides this Gfitha form in d we find one terminating in di in 
both dialects, conveying the same sense, e. g. khshnaoshdi Ys. 
46,1. I must worship (from khshnu to worship, khshnaosh is an 
i^orist form) ; m€nghdiYs. 43,4. I will have thought i. e. my 
wish was to think (from mau to think, but in the crude form of 
the Aorist mangy mank S. maiis)y mavdi instead of manydi Ys. 
45,3. 1 will think ; schaydi 1 will invoke ; japdi I will come, &c« 

in the usual Zend. % % 

The 2Qd pers. imperative active voice sg., terminates either in 
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a, that is to say, in the crude form of the present tense; or, if there 
be another tenninalion, «ns athled, or, if the crude form be iden- 
tical with the root, in di^ did. Ex. : bava bring ! (here it ends in 
6ara, wliich is the crude form of the present tense : bardpii 1 bring); 
ava-jafa come, hither {jagdud Iconie); wpe-AiVa, rise ! (//ce- 
hisfdnd I rise) ; kereu{ddhiy make! {jiemmnui 1 make, from hereto 
make) ; gtuidhi^ praise ! {ffaomU I praise, from the root glu to 
praise) ; mruidhi speak ! {mraomi\ I^^peak, from mrii ; now and 
then we find mrii alone, e. g. fra-inrn recite); jaidhi slay ! Ys. 
9, 30. (from toslav) ; pata-didhi^ go to ! Vend. 22,7- (from 
% to go) ; daxdi"^ give ! (from dd) which is in the GStlias always 
daidi\p\'(i\ ; gaid/jg * ! (the Gaiha form, from yd to go). The 
plural, active voice, terminates always in /o, e. g. ghita |)raise ye ! 
pdfa protect ye ! (from the root pd^ to protect) ; ngrlddaia rise ye ! 
(from gid to stand, with vg to ri>e) ; ddfa givo ye ! 

'J'he second pers. sg. middle voice terminates in gva and antdia 
which both correspond to the Sanskrit termination sva ; e. g. 
vi^dagva put, place! Yt. 10,32. /^from dath to put); gnayanvha 
take a bath ! Vend. 18, 19. ; jijishanfduiy send for, seek ! Vend. 
15, 13. ; mzhayanuha invoke! Vend. 19, 13, 14. 

To the GStlia dialect the form in amdm is not known ; there 
the original slim., hva is found, e. g. kere^hva make ! Ys. 40. ; 
gdshalivd Itear, listen ! Ys. 49, 6. (from gush to liear). The 
plural is dum., e. g. gushddum listen ye! Ys. 45,1. thruzdiim save 
ye! Ys. 34, 7. (from Ihrdt to protect, .save). 

The 3rd perss. imperative are of very frequent use, express- 
ing the idea : let him do this or that ! hetuiay do ! Now and 
then they are used in the meaning of a future tense, e. g.janhentu 
they are to come, they will come Vend. 2, 2. (Iromyawito come, 
jaiih is the crude form of an Aorist), The terminations are as 
follows : — 

Sg. act. — pi. niu ; sg. middle voice iHm ; pi. ntetm. Ex. : 
vanhant lie may |>ut on clothes Vend 3, 1 9. (from vanh S. vas to 
put on clotlies); qarafu he may eat! let him eat! (from jar to 
eat) ; graotu he may hear ^ mrdotu^io may tell (from pru, to hear 


* DaxHi in tht OAtbu ii the 8rd pert. »g. active voice, tee Yt. 48, 8 ; 51,6. 
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and mm to tell) : a^iu lie may be ; let liim be ! aya%fu they may 
go, let tlieiii go (from i to go) ; dfrinrnf.u tliey may praise (I'niin 
fri to lo'e, be kind) ; htnln they may be ! (from as to be). 1Iie 
forms of tlie middle occur in tlie Gatlia dialect only,* as mdydlcim 
Ys. 48,7* let him {^Adshemd^ one of the bad spirits) be put down ! 
(from dd to put, with rn to put down);f instead of 

khshay tnfHm^ Ys. 48,.^. tliey may have or po.sse>s (from kkshi to 
have, possess). Besides w^once find iu the Gathas Ys. 48, .o. the 
3rd pers. dual, middle voice, ven xydlctm, in tlie phrase g vd/J 
veressijdtdm two cows (a team)iiiay till her the soil). 

In an old formula preserved in Vend 8,38. we find an impera- 
tive form terminating in /d/, which agrees entirely with the ancient 
Vedic forms in tdl.% This fnrmui«‘iis mzhhevtia noil ahnzhbereia 
mzhbtreidt,\^ let them bring out every thing to be brought out, 
which was not yet brought out ! 


12.— TENSES. 

In the Zend language we find as many tenses as in the Sans- 
krit, although less than in the Greek, which is, as to tenses, the 
richest language of the Arian stock. We can distinguish one 
formation for the present, four for the past, and two for the future, 
which differ, as regards their crude forms, and partially iu res- 
pect to their terminations. 

• JageHt^m Yt. 1, 25. is^ery likely such n form too, and to be translated, “they 
may, or shall come.** 

t Here the form is, property speaking, passive, but that does not matter an\ thing as 
to terminations ; the passive nni middle voice teimioatioDS in i he present tense, 
imperative active, are one and the same. 

X See Aitare\ Q Br^hmana II, 6. (pag. 80 of my edition) vapdm ntkhidatdU they 
may tear out the peritoneum ! 

§ Oav6i is a dual like zagtS^ the two hands, 6i being only another orthography of A 

II Nizhbereta is the jiast partic iple of the root bar to bring, but in the meaning 
of a verbal adjective (as is frequently tl/l case in tlic»6reek) expressed in English by 
the termination “ able ainizhbereta ia the 3rd pers. sing, import. midtiUe voice 
with the augment a (a sign of the past). The relative pronoun it omitted. 
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Hie terminations are chiefly of two kinds, longer and shorter 
ones. The chief difierence of the latter class from the former is 
the absence of the terminating vowel or consonant, or, under 
circumstances, of a whole syllable, which form part of the former 
kind, e. g. mi (1st sg. act. v.) becomes m ; anti is made 
erif &c. 

The longer forms are used in the present tense, the first sub- 
junctive and the first future tenses, the shorter in the two poten- 
tials, the second Mihjunctive, the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, 
and to a certain extent, with some modifications, in the perfect 
tense. The imperative has its peculiar terminations, as we have 
seen. I shall give here the terminations of both the pre- 
sent tense and the imperfect. 


Present tense. Imperfect. 


Active voice 

Middle 

Act. 

Middle 

Sg. 1 mi 

6 

Sg. 1 m 


,, 2 Ji% 

U 

i> 2 s, 0 

e, Ae® 

„ 3 ti 

U 

» 3 t 

ta 

Dual 1 vahi 


Dual 1 dva^ 

none 

„ 2 not more 

extant 

„ 2 none 

none 

,, 3 /d, th6^ 

6ithe^ 

„ 3 tern 

oithS^ 

Plural 1 mahi^ 

maids 

Plural 1 ma 

madi 

„ 2 tha^ dfmG.^tdhweiYi 

r 

{maiiU^) 

,, 3 nt% 

m 

„ 2 ta 

dhwem 



,, 3 cw, Bffh 

arUa 


* Agu 2 % Yt. 17i58. 1 concealed myself (from the root guz S. guh to hide). 

^ * Aperepe or aperecS Vend 2,l.thoa hadst a conversation ; it is very likely a contrac- 
tion of aperepge (he), 

^BavdvaYon^ 5,25.“ as far as wo two were above the earth” {dcha pairicha 
literally : np to and towards the earth). 

4 igSUhi Vend 8,10. yon two keep ; af-zay$i(ki Ts. 9,10. they two were bom (irapeorf). 

5 VairtmaitB Ys. 353* we choise, believed,'^ mntmmatdl we thought. 

6 THidhyaihd Yt. 8,22. they two fight. 
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13.— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRUDE FORMS OP 
THE PRESENT TENSE. 

The crude form, out of which the proper present tense is 
formed, extends not only to the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Po- 
tential moods, of which in most cases no other tense is extant, 
but to the Imperative and the Imperfect (the first past tense) 
also. According to the nature of this crude form, the verbs are 
brought in Sanskrit under fen heads, all of wliich are to be 
found in the Zend too. I shall enumerate here the different crude 
forms of the present tense according to the order introduced by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Class I inserts a between the root and termination, and 
changes i or u of the root into their respect! ves gun as S and S 
(see page 59 note.) Ex. vax-d-mi^ I carry ; har-ai-ti he brings ; 
haodh-ai-tS Yt. 17f6. he awakens ; hand’-d-mi I bind, tie; gerez- 
ai’-ti, he cries, weeps* ; fraiereg--ai-ti he flees away. 

Class II adds the tennination immediately to the root ; 
the vowel of the root, if i or w, is respectively made d and 
6 before the terminations of the sg. active voice (the 2nd 
person is now and then excepted), and in some persons 
of the Imperative, 3rd sing. act. and 2nd pi. act. Ex : gtaomU 
I praise, gtaoiii^ he praises ; gtavdn^ they praised (from gtu to 
praise) ; nipd-hi thou protectest, nipditi^ he protects (from pd to 
protect) ; mrao-mi I speak, mraos thou spokest, mrvanti they 
speak (from mrd to speak) ; aeiti he goes (from i to go) ; 
jaintiy he slays (from ya^i), glinente Yt. 10, 133. they are slain 
(from jan); jvginti Venfl. 2, 41. they live (from jiv to live). 

Class III reduplicates the root ; the terminations are then added 
immediately. Ex. dadhcimi I put, dadhahi thou putst, dadhaiii 
he puts ; dadhemahi we put, dagia-\ you put, dadainti they put 
(from the root dd, dhd to put, confounded with dd to give, both 
being entirely identical in their conjugation) ; zazditi he pro- 

* The inserted a is made d before the terminations of the first persons of all three 
numbers ; in the other persons it is short. 

% % 

t A contraction of dadcdha ; dazda in the most sacred prayer yoM oM vmryd 
if a G&tha form of the 2nd pen. plur. act, of the root dd* 

\i 
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duces, generates (from ssan to produce), sstmnanti Yt. 13, 15. 
they produce (tl»e intensive of the same root) ; zaoxaoml Ys. 
43, ]0. (Sanskrit I invoke, from the root xu* 

Class IV adds tlie^syllable ya to tke root. Ex. verexyiiti in- 
stead of verex'-ya-tiy he works, tills the soil (from verez^^ tnain- 
yHnte they believe (from man to think, to believe). 

Class V marks the present by the addition of riu to the root ; 
Che same change of the vowel of the«croot takes place as in the 2nd 
class. Ex. hermaoiti he makes (from here) ; gurunaoifi he hears, 
haonaoiti Yt. 2,11.* he hears, (only dialectically differing from 
the first); hnnaoitiy he prepares the Homa (from hn); frapinaoiti 
he pours out, propagates (from pi) ; ashnaoiti he hits, reaches 
("from ashj. 

Class VI is identical with the first, save the change of the vowel 
of the root, i or m, into e or 6. Ex. tupen^ they coughed 
qipen they whined 

Class VII incorporates the syllable na, which marks the pre- 
sent tense, to the root itself, as in the Sanskrit ; see, for instance, 
rnnadhmi I hinder, from rwrf//, 7ia being inserted between r and 
dh. Of this class 1 know only one example in the Zend, viz. 
chinahmi^ Ys. 12, 1. chinagli Ys. 19., being to be traced to the 
root ckith, chip to perceive, get aware ; the first form means : I 
ascribe, I acknowledge; tlie second: he ascribes, attributes (as a 
consequence of his having perceived). 

Class VIII is almost identical with the 5th ; it adds only u to 
the root, instead of nUy hut the roots end mostly inf n. Ex. : /rap- 
tanvanii Yt. 10,20. they are stretching ttiemselves«(from the root 
tan to stretch). 

Class IX adds 7id to the root. Ex. gerewnditi he seizes, 
gerewncin they seized (from the root gereWy to seize, take). 

Class X adds aya to the root, and is the proper causal and 
denominative form (see page 60). Ex. nipaydmi I protect (from 
pd to protect). 

* This small piece, being a& old spell, alowa seTeral pectilarities, which belong yerj 
likely to the popul r, snd not to the written language. 




* It is very likely the middle voice form of op ** to be,'* a having been changed in t(w 
i, on account of the heavier terminations of the middle voice. 
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PARASIOMS 07 PXSSENT TENSES. 


G&tha j 
forms. ’ 

1st Vhhard^mahi webring. 
„ mahi^ we are. Ys. 
35, 2. 

„ vrexyd-maM^ we 

work. Ys. 35, 7. 

„ 7iemagyd-mahi^ we 

bring praise. 

„ tig-mahi^ we wish. 

^ ( 

1st PI. lard^maidhS, 

„ (3) igd-maidS, wepos- 

sess, have. Ys. 35, 7. 
„ (2) mrd-maidS. 

„ aade-maidS G. form. 

„ vart’-maidd^ we choose. 

\ 

Oatha J 

forms. 1 

2nd PI. gta, you are. 
p „ isha-tha, you come. 
„ gasha~tha^ you per- 
form. 

taiirvaya-ta^ you defeat. 
Ys. 13, 38. 

2nd PI. thwardxh^diim^ you 

1 cut, prepare. Ys. 

29,1. 

„ fravoix^dum^ you 

teach, instruct. Ys. 
33, 8. 

3rdPl. havaUnHy they exist. 
„ henti^ they are. 

„ verexi-riti ^ (instead 
of verexyeinti)y 
they work, do. 
Vend. 15, 5. 

„ kerenavafitij they 
make. 

„ jvai-nti, they live. 

3rd PI. mainyeintd^ they 
believe. 

„ verenv^ainidy they 

cover. Vend 18, 32. 
,, fradhenldy they thrive. 
„ vigenU, they come, 
appear. 

,, peregentd^ they con- 
verse. 

1st Dual ng-vahU we two 
wisli. Ys. 46, 16. 
3rd „ jaga-io^ they two 
come. 

„ gtoy they two are. 

3rd PI. ig-’6iihd^ they two 
keep. 

t 


15.— PAST TENSES. 

iMPEBEEcrr, Perfect, First and Second Aorists. 

The past tenses of the Zend ar^as various as those of its ancient 
sister tongues. We can distinguisli three ways of forming them, 
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viz. : (a) augmentation, (b) reduplication, (c) composition with 
the past tense of the auxiliary verb, op, to be. 

(A.) Augmentation consists in prefixing a short a, either to 
the verbal root, or to the crude form of the present tense ; in both 
cases, the terminations which are to be added, are shortened. 
This augment early became unintelligible, and was often left out ; 
hence it does not regularly appear in the Zend. Both forms are 
in fact imperfects, and to be found in the Sanskrit and Greek also, 
where the grammarians made a distinction. The Greeks called 
the first formation Second Aorist (indefinite tense), the second 
Imperfect. As to the meaning of both formations almost no 
difference is to be discovered; the shorter form, which is to be 
regarded as the older, was, on account of its being too in 
distinct, in most cases superseded by the longer, the proper 
imperfect. 

We find more frequent use made of the shortest (second 
Aorist) form in the more ancient G^tha dialect, than in 
the usual Zend, where it is very rare ; the augment there is 
always left out. Ex. 1st sg. Ys. 48, 7. I gave, entrusted ; 
2nd sg. ddo Ys. 43, 1. thou gavest; 3rd sg. dd^ Ys. 31, 18. he 
gave (the same form is to be found in the Yashts 9,26.); ni-ddma 
Ys. 45, 8. we put down; ddia Ys. 29, 10. you gave; dS, dUn 
Ys. 45, 5. 47, 1. they gave ; dditS^ Ys. 31, 11. middle v., he 
gives himself; pdt Ys. 32,13. he protected (from pd to protect) ; 
gdt Ys. 46,6. he went (from gd to go). 

Of augmented imperfect forms I shall quote here only 
a few instances ; t^e other imperfect forms will be found 
afterwards : apddian 2nd pers. pi. middle v. Ys. 32, 3. 
you were heard of (from grd to hear) ; apperezaia Ys. 
31, 16. 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he aspired after (from the root 
pperex) ; aokhia^ 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he spoke ; apet'efai= 
perepai^ he asked ; advarehta Vend. 19, 45. they ran ; addunta^ 
they spoke (from dvar^ to run, and dav^ to speak, both terms ap« 


* To both d is prefixed. It appears toubtful to me, whether this d is the preposition 
ort he lengthening of the augment a. 
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plied to the doings of evil spirits only) ; aperegSy I conversed, 
Vend. 2,2. In the Gathas the augment is now and then used 
without any reference to the past time. So Yas. 30,2. avaSnatd 
which conveys evidently the sense of an imperative : look ye ! 
and Ys. 44,14. andse^ I may or shall drive away (from nds), 

(B.) Reduplication is the repetition of the whole root, if very 
short, or, if longer, of one consonant with a vowel at least. The 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable oughf to be short, but we find it 
often long; the consonant differs sometimes from that of the root 
also. If the consonants of the root be a guttural : A, then, in 
the reduplication, we find always the corresponding palatal : chyj; 
if it be a sibilant, generally h is used. The meaning attached to 
this reduplication is that of completing an action or state, ex- 
pressing what is done and over, i. e. the past time. It forms, 
therefore, in the ancient Arian langimges, such as Sanskrit, Zend, 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, &c., the real past tense, generally called. 
Perfect ; e g. dddarega, I have seen, S. dadarga, Greek dedorka 
(from darf'g to see), wholly distinct from the imperfect daregemy 
I saw. The terminations of the Perfect differ from those of the* 
present tense as well as from the Imperfect, yet they stand nearer 
to the latter. The terminations, as far as we can ascertain them 
from the scanty texts, are as follows : 

Active v. sg. 1st and 3rd — a, 

„ „ „ 2nd iha. 

„ „ „ pi. 1st ma ; 2nd^Aa; 3rd ws.* 

Dual. 3rd d/are.f ^ 

Middle sg. 1st and 3rd S, 2nd sa, 

„ „ dual 3rd I 

„ pi. 3rd arfy ere. 

To this reduplicated form, however, the terminations of the 
Imperfect, with or without the augment, can be added ; then we 

* Ys. 50,10 €ieuru8 they have gone (from the root ere. ir to go), 
f Ys. 13,4. vaoehdtare th«»y two have syok en^dvarezdtari. they two have wrought. 

{ Ys. 13,4, mamandiU they two have thought. These three dual forms belong to the 
QMhi dialect only. 
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obtain the pure Pluperfect, e. g. ava-jaghmt^'Yi. 13,105. he 
had slain (from the root /aw, a modification of ghan^ to slay). 

(C.) Composition of tlm verbal root with the past tense of flp, to 
be, makes a new tense altogether ; it is according to its 
nature the most general past tense. The Greek grammarians 
call it the First Aorist ; in the Sanskrit grammar it is one of 
the many Lung fi)rms ; in Latin it is mixed up with the redupli- 
cated past tenses, being no i]|ore a separate past tense ; for instance, 
the reduplicated tntudi I have thrust, is the perfect of iundo^ 
and scripsi^ I have written, tlmt of scribo^ I write. These forms 
are, however, in the usual Zend very scan e; in the GStha dialect 
which, being more ancient, shows a greaUr richness in forms, we 
find them now and then employed. The original s is sometimes 
changed into h or g. Ex. gtdfmkat^ 3rd pers. sg. act., he placed 
(from gid to stand) ; mcigta 3rd pers. sing middle Vend. 2, 31. he 
thought; m(^nhd (cha) Ys* 13,5. 2nd pers sg. middle v., thou 
thoughtst; tn^nhi 1st pers. sg. middle v. Yas 43, 5. I thought ; 
which three forms are traceable to the same root, man^ to think, 
used in the Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, exclusively in the 
middle voice. The literal meaning of these forms is : tlnnking was 
he, wast thou, was I, {iuUgla=man and a^ia or p^amuKlIe of v. ag 
to be) ; other forms of this kind, which are luund in the Gfitha dia- 
lect, are : ddmkd Ys. 34,1. 44,18. 2iul pers. sg. subjunct, middle 
V., that thou mightstgive; the meaning of the past is not adhered 
to; in the corresponding ddonhe, 2nd pers. sg. middle v. Ys. 36,1. 
“thou putst,” we find it kept; the root in both cases is dd; 
gmghus 3rd pers. ^1. Ys, 34, 7* they indicated, pointed out 
(from ganh, gah to say, promulgate; h of the root is changed into 
g on account of the h of the termination, two h never being allow- 
ed to meet). Now and then we find these forms used without 
any reference to the past; so Ys. 11,18. rdhi 1st pers. sg. 
middle (from rd, to give), means, “ 1 give, present” you, and 
not “ I gave.” 
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16.— THE IMPERFECT. 

Of all past tenses, the imperfect, wliicli is most frequently 
used, is chiefly employed in describing past events^ or state 
of things. 1 shall give here a list of these forms selected 
from the texts. 

1st pers. sing. act. dadhUm^ I created (from dk6) ; vidhdraSm^ 
Ys. 13,2. 1 held, kept (from dhar to hold, keep). 

1st pers. sg. middle agnze^ I concealed myself (from gux^ ; 
aperegi^ I conversed (from pere^). 

2nd pers. sg- act. peregd^ thou askedst ; apaja^d^ thou wentst 
away ; irithyo Yt. 22, 1*6. thou diedst ; 2nd sg. middle v. mai- 
ryaiiuha Yt. 22, 34. thou diedst (from mar^ mere to die) ; ?/p- 
xayanha Ys. 9, 13. thou wast born (root zan) ; 3rd pers. sg. act. 
apere^atj he asked, ashnaot^ he reached, (from ash to reach, ob- 
tain), frashu^atj he stepped forward (root, shiig)^ dp, ap, he was 
(root ag to be) ; 3rd pers. sg. middle v. fra-manyata^ he medi- 
tated, ni-shagtay ho sat down (root sad to sit), ussdagfay he of- 
fered (r. dd), yazaia, he worshipped (r. yaz), gtayata^ he placed 
(causal of gtd to stand) ; 3rd pers. dual act. aperegayatem Ys. 
12, 5. they two conversed, fra-chaSshaetem Yt. 8, 38. they two 
searched after him (r. chishy to search, inquire); pairi^avdtem 
Yt. 13, 77. they two were helping ; 1st pers. pi, act. 
fra-vaochdmay we pronounced (r. vachy to speak) ; 2nd pi, act. 
taurvayaitty you defeated ; 3rd act. vaeneriy they saw, anheny 
heriy they were (r. ag to be) ; 3rd middle v. fraorentay they 
professed (r. var to choose, profess a religif»n), advarentay they 
ran (r. dvar to run). 


17.— THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

The perfect, denoting the completion of an action, does not 
frequently occur, neither in the usual Zend, nor in the Glltba 
dialect. Example : Ist pers. Bg/ act. : dddaregay 1 have 
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seen ; fra-^daddtha^ thou hast furthered ; vdi^ia^* tHou knowest; 
3rd pers. sing, dadha^ he has created ; tatasha^\iQ has prepared 
(r. lash to cut, prepare) ; vavacha^ he has spoken ; dmjJia, he has 
been (r. ag to be); idiava^ he was able (r. tu to be able); vivaidha 
Yt. 13, 99. he has broken (r. vidh to break, S. vyadh to slay) ; 
chahana Yt. 22,11. he has loved (r. han to love, \\]iQ)\ jighaurva^ 
has given a smell (root ghaurv S. ghrd to smack). 1st pers. pi. 
act. gugrima Yt. 13, 48. w^ have heard; clidkhrare^ they have 
done (r. A«r, 1cer€)\ iririthare^ they are dead (r. irith to die) ; 
dddhars Yt. 19, 6. they have given. 1st pers. sg. middle v. 
gugruyd Yt. 17,17- I have heard ; 2ndsg. urdrudhusa^ thou hast 
grown (root riidh to grow) ; 3rd. tuthruyd^ has fashioned (root 
thru to form, fashion); daidhe Yt. .5, 130. has placed. 

A peculiar perfect form is yaesM Yt. 13, 99. where the 
reduplication is lost (the regular form would be yeyeshi) and, in 
order to compensate that loss, the vowel of the root lengthened. 
The root is here ya^^ yah S. yas^ to make efforts, hatdle, and to 
hurt, violate. In the passage alleged it means : he has damaged, 
hurt. Formations of this kind are frequent in Sanskrit, Latin, 
(Jregi I have broken instead of fafragi from frango, I break) and 
the Teutonic (compare, for instance, the modern English I held 
with the gothic form haihcdd from haldan hold) languages. 

The pluperfect is very rare; unmistakable instances are : 
jaglmatYt. 19,12. he had come, ava-j’dghndJt^ he had slain; 

Yt. 8,11. I hadmoved,ya5^Amy5m, I had come (both 
forms being in the potential mood). 


18.— FUTURE TENSE. 

The way of expressing future time being not so settled as that of 
expressing the ideas of the present and past, we find various contri^ 
vances employed for-answering this purpose, the number of which 
is greater than in any other of the cognate languages. We meet 

* Boot : vid to know, vaSda I know. According to its terminations it is a mera 
perfect, but the meaning is that of the piesent ; it corresponds exactly to Uie Gteric 
^dat I know, 2nd pers. S. oUiha, 
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with the forms applied in the Sanskrit, Greek and Litthuanian, as 
well as those used in Latin, and the ancient Teutonic languages. 

The two future formations of the Sanskrit, the simple, consisting 
in the addition sya to the verbal root, and the periphrastic, com- 
pounded of a noun expressing the doer with an auxiliary verb (as 
for instance S. hartd smi lit. I am a doer, means, I shall do), 
are to be met with in a few instances only. Ex. vahhshyd 
Ys. 30,1. I shall tell (root vach to tfdl). It is more frequent in 
participle formations, e. g. hushyantya, what is about to be, will be, 
xcihyamdnay what is about to be born (root zan to produce), 
uzddhyaxtiana what is about to be offered (root cZa), Jiaoshyafita 
Vis p. 9, 3. what is about to be squeezed (r. Im to squeeze the 
Homa juice). Of the other Sanskrit future formation I know 
only one instance in the Zend texts ; parsta Vend 11,11. it will 
destroy, lit. is destroyer {root pereth to destroy). 

Now and then we find one of the Aorists (that with 5, A,) with 
the terminations of the present tense used for a future, e. g. 
Jenghaiti^ Ys. 31,14. it will come (r. Jam to come). 

In the frequent phrase Ys. 33,10. “who are, and who were, 
and who will be,” we find the future expressed simply by havainti, 
the pres, of bu to be. Even the imperfect of hu is used in that 
sense, e. g. bvat, in a shortened form, Vend 2, 5. he will be, 

Vend 11, 2. they will be; in composition with a participle: 
peregemno bva. Vend. 18, 29. I shall be asking, I shall ask. 

The most common way of expressing futurity is, however, the 
application of the two kinds of subjunctives above mentioned 
(see pagg. 64.65.) 


19.— PASSIVE FORMS. 

The passive forms generally agree with those of the middle 
voice, except that the syllable ya is added to the roots. In 
the 3rd pers. sg. imperf. a peculiar form is to be observed, 
which, however, entirely agrees with the Sanskrit. jamydontc^ 
they are slain (r. janj^ zaymntd, they are born (r. zan)^ 
vidhayiinU^ they are deposited {t,dhd). 
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3rd pers. sg. imperf. grd,vU it was lieard (j^ru to hear) ; avd4>hii 
it was spoken, said ; (r. vach)^ jaini^ he was slain (r. jan)^ 
erendvU was obtained, (r. to go), mraoU Ys. 32,14. was told 
(root mru^ to tell). 


20.— PARTICIPLES. 

In participles the Zond is as rich as any of the sister languages. 
Grammatically all participles* being subject to declension are con- 
sidered as nouns. 

( a ). Present participle, active voice. — It is made 
up by the addition of the syllable at (or in its fuller form 
ant) to the crude form of the present tense, as is the case in 
the sister languages, Sanskrit, Latin, etc. This crude form of 
the participle, in consequence of its always taking nominal 
terminations, except if forming part of a compound word, generally 
may bo recognised not from its nominative, but from its oblique 
cases, or from its being part of a compound. Ex. barat-xaoihremy 
bringing an oflfering (consisting of sacred water), iachaty Vend. 
8, JIOO. running, in running, when running (r. tach^ to run), 
lareritem^ accus. sg. oiharat^ hareni, bringing ; the nominative ter- 
mination in e. g. hhsJunjH^' Ys. 49,12. ruling (r. kJishi to rule), 
ydgctc^ worshipping (instead of ydg-ant-Sy hhsInj-ant-Sy s being 
the sign of the nominative, compare Latin amans^ loving, instead 
of am-ant-s). In the Gathas we find now and then simply ag^ e. g. 
gtavag Ys. 45,6. praising (r. gfu). In the usual Zend the nomina- 
tive sounds often 6 only, e. g. grdvayoy praying, ogrdvaydy not 
praying (instead of g?^r(fyag acc. grdvuyantem)^ agdchayo Vend. 
18, 5. not teaching, agiJiJisJid, not learning ; before clia, chit this d is 
changed into its original form, ag, e. g.Ji'agchit, if living, (j,Jiv) to 
live. Instead of the termination ant we meet now and then, 
chiefly in the Gathas, with that in an only, e. g. avanJian^ dat. 
avanhdne^ helping, mcithran speaking, gpagdnd Vend 13,28. 
nom. pi. seeing (r. gpag to see), evinddnd nom. pi. not finding 
(r. vind^ to find). 

( h .) Past participle, acwve voica2. — It is formed in the 
same way as in Sanskrit and Greek, by the addition of the syllable 
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vat^ sounding in its nominative case, masculine gender, generally 
vdOf feminine gender usM, in tlie oblique cases vant (as in the 
acc.), or vcU (as in the instrumental) or ush to the root e. g. 
vtd^vdo knowing (lit. one who has acquired knowledge), fern. 
vid^mhi, vidusM dat. sing, to one knowing. Ex. jaghnvdo Yt. 
10, 7l« having slain, defeated (r.y«w, ghan^ to defeat); mamanus 
Yt. 8,39. having thought, resolved upon (root man), chichithusMm 
Vend. 18,69. acc. fern., having knowi>‘(r. chith to know) ; vaokusM 
Yt. 13, 88. to him who has spoken (r. vacli)\ vdverexusM^ to him 
, who has wrought (root verex to work) ; biwiodo Yt. 11,6. 13, 41. 
having become afraid, frightened (r. hi to fear). 

(c.) Participles op the future tense. — See above under 
the “ future tense.” 

(^i.) Present participles of the middle and passive 
voices. — Of these there are two formations, of very frequent use, the 
one adding ana, and the other mana, or mena^ or mna, to the crude 
form ofthe present tense. Ex. peregimna^ carrying on a conversa- 
tion (rootyerep)^/ra6iiid/iya7nana,passive Vend. 18,49. awakened, 
when being awakened (r, hiidh to awaken), vereximna^ wrought, 
done, (wyand, saying (r. aoj—yach to say), ^ragand, begging (r. gri 
to go for), dftavana Vend. 3, 40. invoking, praising (r. p/w). 

(e.) Past participle passive voice. — It is formed by the 
addition of ta to the root. Its meaning is in the majority of cases 
a passive one; but we find it now and then used in a merely active 
sense, as is the case in modern Persian, also, e. g. dptutd, Vend. 
3, 40. reciting, varetoYs. 45, 1. choosing, professing (r. var to 
choose). Examples of the passive meaning are numerous : chipid, 
known (r. chit to know), beretd^ carried, bapla bound (r. band to 
bind), gerepta^ seized, taken (r. gereiVj to take) &c. 


21.— INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive mood is expressed in various ways. In the 
Gttha dialect we find the same means employed in expressing 
this mood, as in the Vedic language, viz. the forms ending 
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in dhydU and S. as4^ which are, as to their true 

nature, datives of abstract nouns, the former meaning “for 
making,” and the latter “ for being.” In the usual Zend, these 
forms are very rare (see Vend. 2, 24. vazaidhydi^ to carry r. 
vaz S. vah)y in their room we find the dative case of abstract nouns 
ending in ti or na used, or otlier means adopted for supplying 
the want of the old proper infinitives. Ex. from the GSthas : 
verexidydii to work, ^ruidydi% to hear (roots verex and dazdydi, 
to give (r. dd reduplicated, instead of dad-dydi)^ uziredydi Ys. 
43,12. to step forward, to appear (r. ere^ ir^ to go), merengedydi 
Ys. 46,1 1 to. kill (r. merench) ; rdshayanhe Ys. 49, 3. to hurt, 
damage (r. ms/i, to hurt), nipdatihS Ys. 28, 12. in order to protect 
(r. pd^ to protect) &c. A peculiar form is ddvoi Ys. 28,3, to give 
(r. dd). Examples from the usual Zend : paitistdiee Vend 20, 3. 
to resist, withstand ; animaiayaecha cmukhiayaecha Ys. 8, 7. in 
order to think accordingly, and in order to speak accordingly (from 
7nan to think, and vach to speak) ; ava-histee^ in order to stand ; 
havat perene pagi'cLm^ Vend 2, 8. he was to fill (the earth) with 
cattle (r. jperc, to fill). 

Even some traces of the modern Persian infinitive in ian^ the 
ancient form of which was iana^ as we can ascertain from the 
ancient Persian cuneiform inscriptions, are occasionally met with, 
e. g. afitare pdperetdne^^ in order to fight. 

Now and then the middle voice participle is used to express the 
infinitive mood, e. g. ndslmnndi Ys. 9, 30. to remove, destroy, 
graeshemnd Vend 13, 17- in order to attack. 


22.— GERUNDIAL FORMS. 

These are much fewer than in Sanskrit. The absolute inde- 
clinable gerunds in tvd or ya, so extremely frequent in Sanskrit, 
are never found in Zend ; there the gerunds are used only as 
declinable words, qualifying substantives, or if they are without a 

• Tho root is here not pereU but percy^o destroy, the intensive form of vrhich sounds 
pdpere, to attempt, to destroy, fight a battle. 
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substantive, the neutral form is chosen. The termination of these’ 
forms is in ya. Ex. yd karshya Vend 3, 24. which (the earth) is ta 
be ploughed ; ayaoxhdya havainti Vend. 3, 14. they are not to 
be purified ; 'paiiirichya daithe Ys. 11, 7. 1 put to be abandoned, 
(all bad things) ; narem dcldrayanthn donhat Vend. 5,7. it were 
to punish a man (d^tdray^ causal of ^tere to spread, means, to 
undergo a punishment, to atone) ; haregnian frastamjdt^ from the 
Barsoin to be spread ; md merencJiams gaethdo Vend. 8, 21. the 
fields are not to be devastated. 


23.— NOUNS (SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES) : 
THEIR FORMATION AND GENDERS. 

Nouns are formed out of roots by addition of suffixes; now 
and then the root itself serves expressing the nominal idea, as we 
have shown above. There are three genders in Zend, as in the 
sister tongues, viz. masculine, feminine and neuter. Here I shall 
briefly enumerate the chief suffixes applied in the Zend to the 
formations of nouns ; they agree wholly with those of the cognate 
languacres. 

o o 

«, one of the most common suffixes, forms substantives as well 
as adjectives; if its nominative case sounds 6 (a change ofa -5 ; 
s being the cliaracteristic of the nominative sg.), it is a mascu- 
line ; if it sounds a (instead of d), it is a feminine; ifc??i (S. aw, 
Latin im, Greek on), it is a neuter, e. virint all (S. vigva) 
masc. vigpd, fern, vt^pa (instead of vicpd), neuter vJgpem; masc. 
gaosh-dj ear, maegk-d, cloud, (the crude forms are gaosh-a^ 
maSgh-a)^ hand, dmvo devil ; fern, ^aoka, liglit (r. pick to 

light, shine), tzha, nourishment, gemi, wife (S. gnd, Greek gyne). 

i forms substantives as well as adjectives, e. g. gair-i masc., a 
mountain, xair-i masc. gold ; hhshathri, fern, a lady, dadna, 
religion. In adjectives it is a feminine termination, e. g. mdz- 
daya^nis fem. adj.,“whaU refers to«a Mazdayasna” or worshipper of 
Ahuramazda (the ancient name of the Parsees), dadna zaraihustri 
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^djec. fern., “ what refers to Zarathustra” ; dadvi^ a female devil 
(S. dovi). 

ti forms substantives and adjectives, e. g. anlm, life (r. ag^ to be), 
ldz~u, arm erez-ti, finger, pour-u, much (S. piir-u, Greek poly)^ 
vour^n wide (S. tir^n^ Greek eyry), voli-tt^ good (S. vas-u). 

an forms substantives expressing the doer, e. g. iash^an^ cutter 
(r. to cut), urv-auy soul, literal : breather (r. vd to blow', 

wr-va, blow from the body, f. c. to breathe) ; their gender is 
masculine. 

ana forms abstract nouns, neuter gender (nom. sg. therefore, 
sounding always anem^ pi. a;?«), e. g, maeth-ana^ building, mag- 
ana^ greatness, vaiih-ana excellence, raoch-ana^ window. 

d)d forms feminines of masculines terminating in o; e. g. ahur^ 
dni Ys. 68. a female genius, the feminine of aliura'^ (compare 
the S. IndrdnU VarnndnU the respective wives of Indra and 
Varuna). 

anh^ sounding in the nominative always 6^ forms abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e. g. man-anh^ mind (nom, mandf 
genit. mananhd^ S. nian-as^ Greek men^os^ Latin mens)^ nem-anhy 
praise, worship, a bow, (r. innn to bow, turn, S. namas), av-^anh^ 
lielp, rafen-anli, pleasure. All these formations can be made 
adjectives by lengthening the a of anJi (nom. sing, do) e. g. 
vacli-doy speaking, from vach-anh, speech ; man ,o, minded, from 
man-anhy mind. 

are corresponding as well as the preceding suflBx a^jJi to S. 
is confined to the nominative sg. only, while the oblique cases 
agree entirely with th^e of the nouns ending in as. Ex : vad-are 
Ys. 9, 30. a blow, stroke (S. badJia)^ rat-arc, strength, rdz-are^ 
rule, dagv~-are gift, razdv-are, possession, treasure. 

aij ant forms adjectives ; the feminine terminates in it, e. g. 
hereZ’-atf high, fern, berez-nti ; in the nom. masc. a/, with the 
characteristic s (a/-s), is changed into d, e. g. berez-d Yt. 14,12. 

♦Tlie word Ahur~dni does not mean a wife of Ahurama^dna^ ahura being in the Zend- 
Avesta an epithet, meaning living, immortal, and is applied to all genii indisurimin- 
atoly and to heroes equally. The full liame of G«d in the Zend-Avesta is always 
Ahuramazda ; ho is the only one, having no wife as the Hindoo deities. 
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This suffix is applied to the formation of participles, as we have 
seen above. 

in forming substantives and adjectives, e. g. hain^-in^ nom. sing. 
Aafw-is, pi. Icain-tno^ girl; peren-iny^\. •permAndYi. 10, 119. 
winged (adject, ^toimperomn^ wing). 

ha forms substantives, e. g. mahrAca^ death (r. mare to die), 
pairiAza^ a fairy, mashyd-ha^ a man (very likely diminutive) from 
mashya^ man. 

ma^ man^ of very frequent use, forms both abstract and con- 
crete nouns ; those formed by ona (nom. mo) are in the masc. gen- 
der, e.g. dali-ma (s. das-ma)^ a pious man,* and those which take 
man (nom. ma)^ are in the neuter gender. Ex. hare^-man the 
Barsom, maeg-man^ urine, dd-man creature, cliash^-many eye, 
(compare the Latin neuter nouns in men as car-men^ a poem, 
tenta^men^ a trial). 

na^ nu form substantives. Ex. yag-na, prayer, worship, vare-- 
na^ choice, creed, rash^nUy righteousness, iaf-^nu heat, baresh-nu 
summit. 

ra forms adjectives, e. g. Ichrura, cruel. 

. tha^ fern., tlmUy neuter, form abstract nouns, e. g. gaeAlia^ a 
field walled in, gdmiay song, malirhaAhem killing, rnm, frddaAhemy 
thriving; ti fern, makes abstract nouns as well as tliiocm (neuter), 
e. g. ydsAi worship (r. yag)^ annhhAi speaking accordingly, drmai- 
ti devotedness and the sacred name of the earth, mUAJnvem think- 
ing, gtaoAhwem^ praising, vciAhwem abundance, (in flocks). 

tu (mostly masculine) forms concrete and abstract nouns, 
e. g. faAUi master, chief, khraAn^ intellect, zanAu a tribe, 
a town. 

(ar^ masc. (nom. ta) characterises the doer of any thing, e. g. 
ddAa (r), giver, creator, thrdr-ta (r) protector, piAa (r) father 
(lit. protector, r. pd to protect} ; compare the Latin and Greek 
nouns in tor^ e. g. daAor a giver. The feminine of these nouns is 
i?iri^8 e. g. ddthri^s^ a she giver. 


* The Dnstoon tindcntand by it a ** priest,'* in opposition to a layman. 
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ihra makes masculines {thr^ as \vell as neuter (JJirem) nouns, 
e. g. puthrd^ a son, grao-’ihrem^ hearing, singing. 

idt fern, forms abstract nouns e. g. amere-tdt immortality, 
drva-tdt^ firmness, health, vkhshydg-tdt growth, nerefgdg-tdt 
waning (compare the Latin abstract nouns in tdi e. g. veri-'tasj 
truth, gen. veritaUis), 

ya, of very frequent occurrence, forms relative adjectives, 
pointing out a certain relationship to their substantives, e. g. 
y^gnya what refers to prayers, dhdir-ya what refers to ahura, 
ticir-ya^ the fourth, &c. 

vatj mat (nom. raasc. vdo^ fern, vatiy neut. va£) very common, 
form adjectives, meaning “ having, provided with,’* e. g. haomavaty 
having Homa, with Homa, gao-mat having milk, with milk, 
amavdo masc. ama-^vati fern., ama-vaty neut. having strength, 
power, powerful. 

24.— DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 
Comparatives and Superlatives. 

There are two sets of suffixes employed for the formation of the 
degrees of comparison, which agree wholly with those used in the 
Sanskrit and Greek: yanh (nom. sg. ydo) m., yahity yayh n. 
(nom. sg. y6)y and tara (nom. sg. taro m., tara f., tarem n.) for the 
comparatives; ista (nom. sg. ido m., ista f., isteni n.) and tefina 
(nom. sg. iemd ra., tenia f., temem n.) for the superlatives. 

Ex. : vohu good, comp. : valiydo m. (in the Gfithas vaqydo)^ 
vahychi f., vahydy vanhd n. better, sup. : vahisio m., vahista f., 
valiidem n. best ; nwLz^ mag great (S. mahy Latin 7)iag-nus, Greek 
meg-a^y comp. : magydo m., magyehi f., 7nagy6 n., greater, sup. : 
7naxist6 m., mazista f., iiiazistem n., greatest ; Jcagiiy little, comp. : 
hagydo m., hagyehi f., kagyo n., less, fewer, sup. : kagistoy ay m 
least ; gpauy gpen (r. gvi to thrive) thriving, excellent, comp. : 
gpanydo m., more excellent, gpmistd most excellent. 

Examples of the other set of comparative and superlative 
suffixes are the following ; xishag^tara more eastward, daoshagtara 
more westward, jWhwd’^tara ^more baneful; amarag^teftia the 
strongest, dpdtema most abundant in water, ydtumag^teimy being 
best conversant with sorcery, urvard^tema hping most of trees, &c. 

12 
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25.— COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Tlie Zend language is as rich in compound words of various 
kinds as its ancient sister tongues, Sanskrit and Greek, but, on 
account of its standing nearest to the more simple Yedic idiom, 
less artificial in this respect than the classical Sanskrit. I forego 
the numerous compositions of prepositions with nouns which 
would more properly belong to a dictionary than to a short 
grammatical sketch. Following Sanskrit grammar we may 
bring these compound words under five heads. 

1. — Copulative Compounds {Dvanda in Sanskrit) of 
comparatively rare occurrence, e. g. ^lagvira (dual) Yt. 13, 12. 
cattle (and) man {pafu^ cattle, vtra^ man), Frashaostrdjdmdfpd 
Ys. 12, 7* Frashoster (and) J^masp.* 

2. — Adjective Compodnds, being a composition of an adjec- 
tive with a noun, e. g- pourn-aendo Ys. 32, 6. many sins, evils ; 
daregdyu 28, 7« two long lives {darega^ long, dyu life, the life of 
the body and that of the soul.) 

3. — Compounds of Dependency, wliere one part, generally 

the first, depends upon the other. This class comprises combina- 
tions of nouns with nouns (the first then is to be resolved into 
the genitive case), e. g. danliii-paiti^ master of the country, gover- 
nor, {danliu^ country, paiti^ master, lord), vi^pe-mazistaYs, 33, 6. 
the greatest of all ; or of nouns with present (or its equivalent) 
and past participles, e. g. protected (pdta) by Serosh, 

frddat-gaetha^ making the fields tlirive (frddaU making tlirive, 
pres, partic.), dadvd-zusta loved by the devils, mithah-vachdo^ 
telling lies, erezh^vachdo^ telling the truthj gpd-bereta^ carried by 
a dog. In these compounds we often observe the peculiarity of 
a vowel, which is d, inserted between the first and second parts, 
e. g. zrvd-ddta^ created in the time (zrvd is to be traced to 
zarvan^ time), haghd-balthia ordained by fate.f 

^ Both words are in the dual, and are wholly analogous to the Tedic compounds 
UUrd,- Varund, t. e, Mitra (and) Vamna (gods). 

t Zrvo and haghC are, as to the sense, to be taken in the inatmmental case, trvS 
tiierefore, stands instead of zrtki, **throng£tbo time,’* and bagh^iB putixuiteadof 
bagha, ** through lata.** 
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4. — Possessive Compounds, belong to any of the preceding 
classes, but are solely employed in qualifying substantives ; 
they are, therefore, mere adjectives, e. g. hare^md’-zagta having 
Barsom in his hand, zairi-gaona^ of golden colour, gold coloured, 
hazanrd-^ftHnem having thousand pillars (a palace), vouru-- 
gaoyaoitis (in the Yedic Sanscrit gavyUti pasturage) having large 
pasturages, fields (an epithet of Mithra). 

5. — PARTiCLE-CoMPOUiy^s. I shall confine myself here to 
some remarks on certain inseparable prefixes and some adverbs 
only, and forego the prepositions which serve chiefly the purpose 
of modifying the verbal notions, expressed by the roots. 

Among the inseparable prefixes stands foremost a or an (if 
the word, to whicli it is prefixed, commences with a vowel), the 
well known negative particle of the ancient Arian languages ; it 
always negatives the existence of the idea, expressed by the word 
to which it is prefixed, e. g. a-thido^ not to be hated, annoyed, i. 
e. friendly, peaceful, a-grdvayaU not reciting (the sacred prayers) 
i. e. infidel ; an’-aiioidrukhto one who does not belie (Mithra), 
an^ashava not religious, impious, an-dhiia not polluted, i. e. 
clear (an epithet of the genius presiding over the waters). 

ap, as, very, exceedingly, e. g. a^-khratus very intelligent, wise, 
ag-'Varethrqjctstemd Yt, 10, 98. the most victorious, as-frdyasti 
with a great multitude, i. e. with a great many Yt. 10, 77* 
liUy well, diiSy ill (S. su^ dus) e. g. liii-matem well thought, 
dus-maUm ill-thought, hnkhUm (instead of Im-nkhUni) well 
spoken, duzh-ukhtem ill spoken, hvarstem (instead of Im-varsteni) 
well done, duzh-varstem^ ill done, liu-kereta well formed &c. 

frdyS^ often, repeatedly, always, e. g./>Yi//d hnmatoXi. 11, 20. 
always thinking ofgood,/rdyd-AwA7/fd, always speaking of good. 

vU against, expresses a separation, removal, e. g. vUdaevo* 
against the devils, for the removal of tlje devils ; vUdpdtemem^ 
most devoid of water. 

hamay hdma (S. sama, sdmay Pers. hani)y the same, equal, e. 
g. liama-gaona of the same colour, hdmadakhma equally swiftl 

The first part of the word VendiddWin Zend : ifUdaPvo-ddiem^ i. e. what it girta 
in order to remove the devili, to be guarded against their inflaeacet. 
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26.— INFLECTION OF NOUNS; NUMBERS AND CASES. 
• 

The Zend, like Sanskrit and Greek, has besides the SINGULAR 
and Plural, a peculiar formation to express a duality, which is 
called Dual. All these three numbers are modified in various 
ways by cases, of which we find exactly as many as in Sanskrit, 
viz. eight, including the vocative. In the sg. and pi. (except 
the vocative in pL, and the acqus. in neuter nouns) each 
case has generally its own termination ; but in the dual, one 
and the same form is used to express several diflferent cases. In 
Sanskrit the eight cases are expressed in the dual by three forms 
only ; but in Zend we find five forms, a richness to be discovered 
in no other language of the Arian stock. I shall enumerate them 
in the Sanskrit order. 1, the Nominative ; 2, the Accusative ; 
3, the Instrumental, expressing the ideas of “ with, through, 
by;” 4, the Dative; 5, the Ablative, meaning “ from, out of,” 
pointing out the origin of a thing ; 6, the Genitive ; 7, the 
Locative, corresponding to “in, at, on;” 8, the Vocative. 

I shall illustrate the use of these by a few examples. Nom. : 
mraot ahuro mazddo^ Ahuraraazda said. Acc. : ahurein masdUm 
yaxamaide^ Ahuramazda we worship. Instr. : npazoii agpaM 
itstraya^ he may beat (him) with a horsewhip ; dat. : fryo 
frydi daidd, a friend gave to a friend. Abl. : tern khshathrdi 
mdithat, Ys. 46, 4, him from possession (khshatrdt) he turned 
out ; yds daivd akdt mananJid pid chitkrem^ ye devils ! you are 
offspring from the evil mind {akdt manaTihd), Gen. : puthrd 
ahurahe maxddo, son of Ahuramazda (the fire) ; ddtare gaethavUm^ 
creator of the fields. Loc. : tern yazata S^arathustrd manuM^ Yt. 
14, 11. Zarathustra worshipped him in his mind; vippaesim 
vanhushu in all the good men. Voc. : ddtare^ 0 creator ! Ardvi 
p'&ra andhitS^ Ardooisoor Anaitis ! 

As to inflexion, all nouns may be divided into two chief 
classes, which have several sub-divisions ; the first comprises all 
those nouns, the crude forms of which terminate in a consonant, 
the second those the crude forms gf which end in a vowel. The 
terminations, if joined to ‘the latter, must naturally undergo some 
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changes ; from which reason the true form of the cases can be 
ascertained from such nouns only as end in consonants. Chiefly 
according to this class of nouns, I shall give here a list of the 
terminations. 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

S 

f a 

d(ag) 

Ac. 

em 

_ 1 a 

6, Hs 

Ins. 

a 

J lya 

bis 

Dat. 

6 

\ lya 

byd (byapj 

Abl. 

at 

/ do 

byd 

Gen. 

d fapj 

t 

dm 

Loc. 

i 

yd 

aesliu, aeshva, hva 

Voc. 

like the nom. 

1 

99 


27.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS TERMINATING IN A 
CONSONANT. 

(A) . In a guttural or palatal sound. The palatal remains 
only before the terminations which commence with vowels, but if 
they begin with a consonant, it is to be changed into a corres- 
ponding guttural, viz. M before 5, and gh before b. Thus we ob- 
tain from the crude forms, vdch^ voice, drvjy destruction, the 
nominatives vdkhsj dru/ch-s^ while the accus. are 

drujem ; in the dat. pi. Jyo, vdch inserts zh: vaghzhe-^byd^ Yt. 
10, 88. to the voices, words. The other cases are generally 
supplied by the relatec^ vacho word. 

(B) . In a labial, p before the s of the nom. becomes /, e. g. 
water (crude form dp^ Latin ajwa), acc. dptm; dp-6, ap6, 

gen. sing. ; dp-6, nom. and acc. pi. ; ap-Hm, gen. pi. ; dpa dual* 
heref-s, nom. sg. shape; flesh ; acc. kehrp-em*,* instr. kehp-a 
(comp. Latin corptbs). Before y the/? can be further changed 
into u, e. g. aiw-y6, dat. pi. (a contraction of aitcibyd ‘ to 
the waters’). 


* Tlie h is merely euphonical, serving no grammatical purpose. 
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(C) . In a sibilant as p, e. g. vt^ a village, a quarter (comp. 

Latin vicus, S. vtp, Greek oikos^ a house), acc. dat. 

vigS^ nom. pi. vig-6^ gen. pi. vig-^m ; before the soft J, g 
is changed into the corresponding arA, e. g. vtzhibyd (dat. pi.) 
Ys. 53, 8. 

(D) . In anh. This class is very frequent; all are of the 
neuter gender ; the nom. terminates in d, which becomes 
ag before the enclitic particle t^ia e. g. managcha “and 
the mind;** the oblique cases mostly end in anh. Ex. man^ 
anh, mind, nom. and acc. mand ; instr. manaijJia, dat. mananhS, 
gen. mananho, abl. mananhat, loc. manahi; pi. nom. and 
acc. gravdo sayings (from the crude form gravanh, nom. sing. 
fmi;d), gen. gravanhcim, m&t. raoch^-his (from mocAanA, light), 
gravdis (from gravanh, as if pram were tlie crude form,) mche-bis 
(from vachanh, nom. vacho, word), loc. raochd-hva, Yt. 22, 15. 
(from raoch-anli). From tliese forms we may see, that anA is 
kept before such terminations only as cominence with a 
vowel, before the terminations beginning with consonants, 
d or e being substituted. The nom. and acc. pi. is do, a con- 
traction of a fuller form. 

The adjective forms in do, being always traceable to such an 
abstract in anh, follow the same rule ; e. g. raochdo, having 
light, shining, from raochanh light, forms the acc. sg. masc. rao- 
chanhem, a termination which is never to be found in the abstract 
nouns in anh themselves on account of their being in the neuter 
gender. 

(E) . Masc. in an, van, e. g. tirvan^ m. soul, zarvan, m. 
time, ashavan m. ashaoni f. (contraction of a^havan-^i) adj. pious, 
religious. The chief peculiarity of the inflexion of the nouns 
consists in dropping the a and changing v into the vowel u before 
all the oblique cases of the singular, except the acc., and the 
oblique cases of the plural, except those, terminations of which 
commence with a consonant, like the dat. and instr. pi. In the 
nom. sing, the n drops, but the a remains ; in the acc. sing, and 
nom. pi. both remain, a being the^ lengthened to 
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Ex. urva% soul, zrvan^ zarvan^ time, adhwan^ path, aiharvan^ a 
priest, ashavan^ religious, pure. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

urvay zrva {zarva)y dthrava 

urvEnd 

Acc. 

urvdnemy zrvdnemy ashavariem 
ashavana 

urund (agchd) 


nrvdihyd 


UYundy ashaone (before cha : aSy 
urunaechd^ 

ashavalyd 

Abl. 

urundy-^ag (cha)y ashaimat 

af^havahyd 

Gen. 

tirunSy aihaurunoy zrvdnaJie^ 

urnn^m 

Loc. 

zruniy Vend 19, 9 “in the time” 

ashaoridm 


Dat. dual ashavanaeibya^ Ys. 1, 11. 


The feminine of ashavan is ashaoni^ to be declined like a fern, 
in i ; see below. 

In an^ many (neuter and masc.); in the nom. and acc. sing, the 
final n drops always ; the nom. and acc. pi. is either equal to the 
sg., or i (in which case the whole termination assumes the shape 
of ^niy e. g. ndmtniy names, from ndmany a name ; compare. 
S. dni in ndmdniy the names, from ndm-ajiy a name), is added to 
<tn \ now and then, cin alone remains, e. g. ddm-Uny creatures, from 
ddm-a (w) a creature, preserved in the modern Persian inter- 
rogative pronoun ; kiiddm i. e. what creature=who ? which ? 

Ex. bareg-man Barsom, ndm^aUy a name, macg-man urine, 
airyamany friend, associate, and a proper name. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

haregmay n. %iryemdy m. 

haregmay ndm&ii 

Acc. 

airyamamm 


Inst. 

laregmana 


Dat. 

haregmainc 

ddmabyd 

Abl. 

baregman 


Gen. 

baregmand 

ddmmam 

Loc. 

baregmariy Unmaini G., in the soul, 

baregjndhu 


* This genitive form (it ought to sound zruno which 1 never met with) is to bt 
traced to a crude form ending in a, Wvdnay derived from the original ttvon by 
means of the suffix a. 
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DECLENSION OF NOONS 


Dual. 

Nom. and acc. rapmanaj the two battle lines ; dat. and instr. 
agmanaeihya^ Visp. 10,2. to the two stones, loc. ragmaoydin 
the two battle lines. 

(G). In ar, tar ; a is weak and often left out, as may be seen 
from the paradigma. In the nom. sg. the r is generally silent, 
always in such nouns, as denote the doer of an action and signify 
the nearest kinsmen, as dd-tavy creator, pd-tar^ protector, pi-tar^ 
father, md^-tary mother, Irdtavy brother, qanh-ar (S. svamr) sister, 
dugh^dhar daughter, the nom. sg. being pdtay pitay rndtUy qanhay 
&c. In dtar fire (its root is uncertain) the usual termination of 
the nom. sg. s is added to ar, as (Uar-s (modern Persian ateshy fire). 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

dtarSy ddtay pitay (ptd G.) 

dtardy ddddrd. 

Acc. 

dtaremy ddtdremy pitareon 

dtaro 

Inst. 

dtlird^ G. 


Dat. 

dihre (aec/ta), pithrdy Irdthre 

dterelyd 

Abl. 

dthraty pithre (p) G. 


Gen. 

dthrd {{tpcha)y ddthrd 

dihraniy ddthranHm 

Loc. 


Voc. 

dtarCy ddtaHy in compounds dtare. 



Dual. 


Nom. and acc. pdtdray Yt. 14, 45. the two protectors.* 
thivorestdray Ys. 42, 2, the two creators. f 
zdmdlara-qaguray Yt. 10, 116. the son-in-law 
(and) father-in-law. 
hrdthray Yt. 10, 116. the fwo brothers. 

(H) in t&t fem. The final t is often dropped. In the nom. sg. the 
whole termination is left out, and do substituted ; e, g. the noin. sg. 
of wholesomeness, health, is haurvdo (before cha and” : 

haurvdo^chay Ys. 34, 11), that of drvatdt health, drvdo. In the 
nom. and acc. pi. tdt is now and then preserved ; e. g. ameretdtap^ 


* The original meaning of agman is rock, stone, then the firmament ; the modem 
Persian asmdn^ sky, is traced to it. 

t These are the two creative ^were, combined in Ormuzd, the Supreme deity, as 
we shall see in the 4th chapter. 
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and the immortalities (crude form a^neretdi)^ Ys. 31, 6; but 
in haurvatd acc. pi., it is lost. The gen. sg. is amerddtS, futurvatdtd^ 
drvatdtd ; acc. sg. drvatdtem^ ameretdtem ; loc. ameretditi Ys. 
45, 7* Pretty frequent is the noin. and acc. dual haurvdtd 
ameretdid (a Dvandva compound) ‘^health (and) immortality” ; 
the dat. dual is dmeretathya ; the gen. dual haurvatdog (cha) ame~ 
retdtdo^ Visp. 9, 6. 

(I) In in. The n drops in the nominative ; the i is not made 
long as is the case in Sanskrit, but remains either short or is 
changed into A 

Ex. kainin^ a girl, perenin^ winged; nom. sg. kainS (perhaps 
a contraction of kanya, acc. kany^m) ; acc. sg. kaininem ; gen. 
sg. kaininS and kauydo, nom. pi. perenino^ kainyS^ kainina, Yt. 
17, 54. ; dative pi. kainihyo^ Ys. 53, 5. 

(K) In vant^ mant^ see above the present participles, active 
voice. The nom. sg. m. of the adjectives in vant^ always 

terminates in vdo^ mdoy the fern, is vatU the neuter vat^ 

%nat. The acc. sg. masc. and the nom. pi. have the full form ant 
before the termination ; in the other cases of the sg. n can 
be omitted, but chiefly in the present participle, it is often to 
be met with ; in the oblique cases of the plural this n is 
generally left out. 

Ex. barant^ bearing, dadant^ giving, a^tvant^ endowed with 
bodies, hdnumant shining, herezarU high, dregvant (nom. vdo)^ 
wicked (a word used in the Gflthas only), hanant^ awarding, 
(r. han)^ ^aoshymit^ an ancient fire-priest, a prophet, drvant^ 


running 

(applied to gl^sts and evil spirits, r. dru to run). 

Nom. 

Singular. 

dadcig, aplvdo, berezS^ 
dregvdo 
gaoshydg 

Plural. 

gaoshyantSy dregvantdy here-- 
zantoy berezanta Yt. 5, 13. 

Acc. 

barentem^agivantem^dreg^ 
vahiev)i • 

1 gaoshyantdy berpLantay Yt. 

10, 146, gurunvata^a 
*(tho8e who have heard.) 


13 
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BEOLfiNSION OF ITOXTNB 


Inst. 

1 dregvdtd G., herezata 

dregvddebiSi G. 

Dat. 

hanentStdregvditeG. ^dreg^ 
vatde {cha) G., drva^ 
tad {cha) 

dregvddebgo. 

Abl. 

agtvatat 


Gen. 

agtvatd^ hdnumatd^ bere^ 
zaiS 

berezcUBm^ dregyatHm, 

drvatdm^ 

Loc. 

barenti^ aptvainti 

> 

pishyapUy^ Ys. 50, 2, in the 
seeing ones, dregvagu^ 
G. (instead of dregvatgu). 


(L) in mSy noni. vdo ; in the oblique cases ms is mostly 
changed into usA, e. g. dadhvdo^ having created, then creator (a 
nameof Aburamazda), s^cc-dadhvdajjJiemj^evi, sing, dathushd; nom- 
vidvdo^ knowing, gen. vidusho ; abl. dathushat ; dat. sg. vidushS^ 
vaohushi (from vaochvdo^ one who has spoken) ; gen. pi. vidvaSshdm 
(formed according to the pronominal declension). 


28.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS' TERMINATING 
IN VOWELS. 

Masculine and Neuter Nouns in a. 

Tlie inflexion of the masculine and neuter nouns in a, difiers in 
the nom. acc. of the sing, and pi. only, while all other cases are 
equal. In the neuter gender the nom. and acc. have always one 
and the same termination, in the sing, em, in the pi. a, as is the 
case in Sanskrit, Latin, |nd Greek also. 

* Root pith-^ag^ to tet (Jware^hyagH^ ia tboM who tee tho tan i. o. live). 
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SlNGULAR.-~Th6 nom. terminates always in df which is a pho* 
netical change of as ; before the enclitical particle cha^ which 
is generally affixed to a word, the original form in the shape of 
ap remains, e. g. ahnrd^ ahurapcha. The acc. ends always in em ; 
if the last syllable of the word be ya, it is contracted to », if 
aya^ it is made i. 

The instrumental terminates in the bare crude form, the termi- 
nation being lost ; the dat. h^ di^ before cha : aS ; the abl. di, dot. 

The genitive terminatiop differs from the preceding class ; its 
termination is ahya^ in the 6S;thas {asya in S.), and aM in 
the classical Zend ; the loc. ends in S* The vocative terminates 
in the crude form, e. g. ahura ! 

Dual : nom. and acc. a (in the G^thas d), and d, e. g. pddha^ the 
two feet, zaptd^ the two hands, duyi paitS^ two hundred ; instr. bya^ 
zaptaSihya^ with the two hands, havanaSihya^ with the two Homa 
utensils (the mortar and beater) ; dative aiwS^ e. g. pddhaiwi^ to 
the two feet, gaoshaiwi^ to the two ears, Yt. 16, 7. ; abl. ydo, e. g. 
pddJmydo^ from the two feet, gaoshaydo from the two ears, Yt. 
10, 23. ; gen. ydo, e. g. viraydo in the Dvandva : papvdo viraydo^ 
of both cattle and men, Visp. 7, 3. ; loc. ayd, as zapiayd^ into the 
two hands. From these statements we can see, that the Zend is 
richer in Dual forms than any other of the cognate languages ; 
Sanskrit has only three and Greek only two, but Zend has five 
distinct forms for the cases of the dual. 

Plural.-— The nominative masculine terminates in da^6 (iden- 
tical with dsas in the Yedic Sanskrit) and a; the neuter always 
in a. The acc. ends in Sn, (Ss, 3p, before cAa), 5, {6p before cha) 
and simply a, e. g. aSpmS.^ pieces of wood, haomHn^ the Homas, 
puthr^j children, mazisU Visp. 3, 5. greatest, amedi^gcha dpenie^ 
and the Amshashpands (archangels), mashyHfcha and the men. 

In the Gfithas we find the peculiar form in ing^ which is, I 
think, only a harsher pronunciation of Sp, e. g. vippdng^ all, daSvdng 
the devils, matihySng men, &c. 

* The Dual is pat twice, each part of tft Dv«ndva (copulative compoand) is provid- 
ed with it, as is generally the case in sach compounds, see page 90 . 
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The instr. ends in dis^ as in Sanskrit, e. g. mUthrdis^ through 
the sacred prayers. The dative terminates in 6yd, which is iden- 
tical with the first class of nouns. The gen. ends in (S. 

dn m). The loc. termination is a^sku^ aeshva, fshva (comp. 
kamnqfshvd, Ys. 2, “among the few,” from hamna^ few). 
The vocative is identical with the nominative. 

Ex. : ahtiray living (a name of god), mazda (although the nom. 
is mazddo^ it is inflected like those nouns, the nominatives of which 
end in 6) creator,* gaya^ possession, existence, mashya^ man, osAa, 
truth, zaratliustrat Zoroaster, ddta^ given, created, ppitama^ the 
family name of Zoroaster, khshathra, rule, urvdtem^ a revealed 
saying, zaosha^ pleasure, urvaega^ end, mithra^ friend, promise, 


niareta^ 

mortal. 



Singular. 

ahurd mazddo, ashem^ 

\ 

Plural. 

ahurdoriho^ Ys. 30, 9. 

Nom. 

zarathustrd^ mazduogcha 

mazdd(mh6yY&. 45, 1. 
gpitamdo^d, dadva, nrvdia 

Acc. 

aliureni^ mazddm^ zara^- 
fhustrem, 'iiiashim^gaSm 

liaomHy &c. see above. 

Inst. 

asha^ khshathra 

khshathrdisy mashydis^ urva-- 
tdis 


♦ Barnonfs explanation of the name the Sanskrit medhda^ wise, which 

I followed myself also, did not prove satisfactory to me on farther researches. That the 
word in phonetical resi*ect is identical with the Sanskrit, is not to be denied ; 

bat the original meaning of it is not ** wise.** Were it the case, we ought to suppose 
it to be a contraction of maiti’dhdo^ ** producing wisdom ;'* bnt maiti (thought, wis- 
dom is generally affixed, not prefixed to another word, e. g. tarC^maiti^ 

perverse thought, i. e disobedience ; but tbe word mat ** with’* is very frequently pre- 
fixed to other words. If added to dhdo , creating, it must be changed according to the 
phonetical laws into matddo. The general meaning of mat being ** together, all’* (see 
Yiip. 14, 1.) the word maz(fd<{meanB eithC the joint creator, or the creator of all. 
That may be clearly seen from Ys. 45, 1. 
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Dat. 

ijJiurdi mazddi^ ashdiy 
zarathusirdi 

mithroihySy mareta4iby6 

Abl 

ashdty ashdat 

andhitaeibydf Yt. 10, 38. 

I (unpolluted) 

Gen. 

• 

mazddo^ aliurahyd, ahura^ 
hd^ ashahd^ zaraihus- 
tralid 

1 

dadvandniy vtgpandm 

Loc. 

1 

zaoshd^ urvaegd 

mashyaeshu^ naptyadshu (re- 
lations), maretaeshu 

Voc. 

aliura^ mazda^ zarathustra, 

daeva 


On tlie dual see above. 


29.— FEMININES IN d. 

The d is made short in the nora. sing.; but in the acc. it is 
preserved \nd,m\ theilieriiiinatious commencing with a vowel, as 
the instr. a, dat di, abl. af^ genit. do, insert y between these 
terminations and the crude forms, just as is the case in Sanskrit, 
e. g. dadm-ya, dadna-^ydty daetia’-ydo, &c. from dad no ^ creea, reli- 
gion ; in the in^tr. the euphonical y is often left out, e. g. hizvd 
G. instead of hizvayd^ through the tongue. 

The beat, is rare ; it terminates in el as the mascul. in a do, 
e. g. gadthd^ in the world, from gadtha Yas. 34,2., daend Yt 8, 23. 
in the creed. The vocative %nds partjally in a, and partially in 
d, e. g. ardvi gdra andJUte, Ardooisoor Anaitis ! (nom. dndhita). 
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PBMINnrBS IS 4. 


Plural. — ^The nom. and acc. end in do, before eia in dop 
(cha) ; the instr. in bis, bit ; the dat. and abl. in byd ; the genit. 
in anSm ; the loc. in dhu, dhva. Dual forms of this class are 
not to be found in the texts. 

Ex. : gaitha (a) fold, (b) world ; gdtha song ; daSna (a) 
meditation or vision (b) creed, belief ; urvara, tree (Lat. arbor), 
gem, wife, hixva tongue, xaothra consecrated water. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

dadm, gaStha, gdtha 

Plural. 

daindo, gaSlhdo, gdthdo 

Acc. 

daSnS,m, gaMhStn, gdthSm 

The same. 

Instr. 1 

hixvd G., dadnaya 

gendUs G., dadndUs 

Dative 

da^mydi 

dadndbyd, gdlhdhyd 

Abl. 

zaothraydt 

gadlhdbyd 

Gen. 

ga&haydo 

gadlhanSm, gdthanSm,xao~ 
thrandm, urvaranUm 

liOC. 

gaothri, dadni, goMhd 

gdtha^va 

Voc. 

andhitd, maxdadhditS, 
fdra 

Like the nom. 
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30— NOUNS TERMINATING IN { AND u OP ALL 
THE THREE GENDERS. 

SlNGULAB. — The nom. adds always s in nouns of masculine and 
feminine genders, but in certain adjectival feminine terminations 
8 drops. In theacc. i and u are generally lengthened before the 
termination, m. In the instr. the termination, a, G. d, is partially 
added to i or u of the crude form, in which case these vowels are 
dissolved into their respectSves emivowels y and e. g. vanhuyd^ 
from vanhvt^ fern, good, hhrathwd^ from hhratu^ intelligence, and 
partially left out, in which case the instr. represents the bare crude 
form, e. g. hhratd^ chigtS G., knowledge, gagti^ by order, ySsti with 
prayer. The dat. adds i in the masculine, and di in the feminines 
terminating in i; the i of the crude form is before the termination 
dissolved into ay, which is contracted often to in which way we 
obtain theinflection before cha generally ayaecha^ e. g.paitistdl^Sj 
for withstanding, from paitistdti ; u is either changed into the 
semivowels v and w e. g. rathwe^ from ratu^ chief, or it remains 
joined (by means of y) to the termination, e. g. tanuyd from tanu 
body. In the abl. we find the forms 6it and aot (wanting in 
Sanskrit). In the genit. there are various forms, the mascul. take 
6is^ aos^ €tis ; the fem. do^ d, in which case the vowel of the crude 
form is changed intoy ox v. The loc. is rare; it coincides en- 
tirely with the dat., e. g. tanuyd in or on the body (Vend. 4.) ; of 
the nouns in u we find now and then da as in Sanskrit. In the 
voc. i is frequently changed into e, and u into d. 

DUAL. nom. the vowel is lengthened, e. g. wairtyu the two 
spirits, from mainyu ; »the dat. is byd G. {ahuhyd^ to the two 
lives from aku life) ; the genit. is do^ u being dissolved into r, 
e. g. mainivdo of the two spirits, from mainyu^ ahvdo of the two 
lives, from ahu^ Idzvdo of the two arms, from bdxu (S. bdJiu arm). 

Plur. The nom. in % and u are dissolved into ay and av before 
the termination 4 (ayd, at;d). In the acc. a contraction lakes 
place, which has crept now and then into the nom. also ; we find^ 
besides ayd, az/d, the terminations, is^ds. The instr.is diitsinmasc., 
ibis in fem. The dat. abl. isfl^d, byag (cAa). The genit. is Sm, 
before which the termination i is to be changed into y, and u into 
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v, e. g. y&thwUm from 'y6,tu witch, haoyUm from Tcavi^ prophet, 
poet (used in the bad sense of a sorcerer). In order to preserve the 
original vowels i and an euphonical n is often inserted between 
them and tlie termination The locat. is shu^ shva. 

Ex. a^tvaiti the fern, of agtvat^ endowed with bodies, vavJius^ 
m., vanuhi f. vohu n., good; gairi^ mountain, maimju^ m. spirit, 
drmaiti f. genius of earth, daqyu G. danhu^ m. country, pro- 
vince, ndiriy woman, m. cattle, ag^.i f. body, existence, harethri 
mother, womb, hhshaihri^ lady, chigti f. knowledge. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

gairis^ ratvs^ agtvaiti^ 
vanuhi^ vohu^ mainyus 

Plural. 

garaydy ratavdy aptaydy Mva- 
yagcha 

Acc. 

gairim^ rafum, agtvaitim^ 
vanuh im^ ma iny um 

gairisy ratdSypagfiSy agtvaitiSy 

vanJius m. vamiMsy f. 

Inst. 

1 

ashi^ drrnaifi G., Idirath- 
wd, mainyu G. 

azdibisy G. 

Dat. 

paitisidt^Sy rathwiy agivai-- 
thydiy tanuye 

ndirihyoy ratuhyoy vanithihyd 

Abl. 

harethrydty tanaoty vanhaot 

The same. 

Gen. 

gardisy tanvdy manyeusy 
vanh^m, m. vanltitydoy 
f. agtvaithydo, nairydo 

{ 

gairindmydaqynnUmy aptvai- 
tincLmy ydihwUmy vohundm 

Loc. 

tanuySy anhvdy aptvaintiy 

va^iduygaruy ( A f. 1 , 1 7-) 

harethrishvay vanliusJiUy khs^ 
hathrishva 

Voc. 

i 

dnnaitSy chipte 
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31— PECULIARITIES IN THE INFLEXION OF A 
FEW COMMON NOUNS. 

dog, nom. sing, acc. fpdnemi instr. fpdna^ dative 
gilni^ gen. gdnd^ \QQ..fpdna6{eha) I nom. pi. fpdnSf gen. 

gdOy animal, flesh ; cow, milk ; a poetical name of the earth ; arm 
(chiefly in the dual), nom. gdus^ acc. gHm^ instr. gava^ dative 
gavi^ abl. gaot\ dual, nom gavdU instr. gavaHhyai pi. nom. 
gavS^ acc. gdo^ instr. gaoMs, gen. gavUm. 
hvare^ sun, nom. hvare^ gen. hdrd* 

mdonht moon, nom. mdOt mdofcha acc. mdonhem^ dat. mdopJidit 
gen. mdonhahS; pi. mdonhS* 

glare f star (Latin stella) ; in composition : glehr-paSga^. 
starlike, sg. acc. fldrem^ gen. pMrd, gtdrahS; nom. pi. gtdrd^ 
acc. gtr^HSf dat. and abl. gtarebyS^ gen. gtdrdm^ girHm* 

zdOf xeritf earth, nom. sg. Mdo, acc. instr. zemd^ dat. 

stemS^ abl. zemdt^ gen. zemd^ loc. sremd, zem6^ zemt ; nom. and 
acc. pi. zemo^ instr. zemdis (in compounds only), gen. zemAm. 

nar, man ; nom. nd, acc. naremy dat. nairSy narae {cha)y gen. 
narsy neres G., voc. nare\ nom. dual, nara, dat. and abl. nerehya 
nom. pi. nardy acc. mreuSy dat. nerehydy loc. ndshd G., nafshu G. 

pantaUy way ; nom. sg. pantay"^ acc. panldniy instr. pathay loc. 
pathdo ; nom, pi. pantdnSy acc. paihSy gen. pathBrfn, 

agauy day, gen. sg. agndy loc. agniy agnSy abl. agndaf; gen. 
pi. agtidm. 

khshapaiiy night ; nom. sg. khshapa acc. khshapanemy abl. 
Ichshafndalt gen. khshapS (used in the loc. also), loc. khshafnS; 
uora. pi. khshapanS fti., khsha/na n., acc. hhshafnoy gen. 
khshafnHm {Jthshapara n., known from the Vend., is a derivation 
from khshapa meaning *• night time,” like as ayara n., from aya. 
clay, means “ day time).” 

* Vend. 16, 11. panla vichinaHa^ a w*y may be cbotan (by the Mdzdayapniuy 


14 
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32.— PRONOUNS. 

(A) Personal Pronouns. 

The Zend, agreeing in this part of speech, even in anomalies^ 
Tvith the Sanskrit, has, like the other languages of the Arian 
stock, a separate form for the nominative in all numbers and a 
separate one for the oblique cases. We find, as in other old 
languages, proper pronouns of the first and second persons only, 
but not of the third, the place of wlilch is generally occupied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. In the Gfitha dialect, there are some 
older forms to be found. The following table exhibits the per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second persons in both dialects. 


Norn. 

Singular. 

1 axem^ I. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

1 vaem, we 

2 yuzhem^yoMydSyGu 

Acc. 

1 mSm, ma, me 

2 thw^m^ thivd, thee 

! 

1 alma, n6, nC G. 

1 

Instr. 

1 md ? j 

2 through thee 



Dative 

1 moi me^ maihyo 
maibyd(cha) G. to 
me 

2 toi, te^ to thee 

r 

1 n6\ ne G., almui- 
hy delta 

2 yUshmaibyd, vd, 
ve G. 

Abl. 

1 mat, from me 

2 thwat ; from thee 


ydshmat 

Gen. 

1 mana, of m? 

2 tava, of thee 

rio 

vdo 

ahmdkem, n6", ne G. 
yUshnidkem, v6 ; ve 0. 
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1 mQ G. in me 

2 thw€^ thw6i G. in 
thee 


In the Gathas we meet often the peculiar forms in hhshma^ 
inflected exactly like yHzlieni (abl. khshmaty gen. hhshmdhem^ &c). 

I explained them formerly as a secondary form for yuzhem con- 
veying the same meaning “you**; hut tins contradicts all ety- 
mology and does not suit the passages where it is used. It is 
very likely a demonstrative pronoun signifying “ that, such,” 
(which is quite clear from Ys. 46,10), but used in the sense of a 
plural. 

hvd=3. sva, himself, is often used in the Gathas con- 
veying the sense of an emphatic pronoun of the 3rd person sing., 
“he, himself.** 

Possessive pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, are of two 
kinds, the one adding the terminations of the pronominal declen- 
sion (see pag. 108) to the crude forms 9na, tlnva^ the other 
taking the suffixes ka or vai. Of the former class oblique cases 
are only extant, as dat. thwahmdt^ to thy, abl. ilmahmdf, from 
thy, gen. sg. mahyd m., magydo f., of my ; thioahyd m., 
thwaqydo f., of thy ; loc. sing. mahnU m my, ihiuahmU in thy, loc. 
pi. thwdhd in t]iy. Of the latter class are, nom. sg. thwvdv^g^ 
thine ; dat. sg. to mine; acc. pi. aJirndki" g, ours, 

instr. pi. ahfiidkdtSt through ours, dat. sg. ydshmdkdi to your, 
&c. Most of these fdtms are peculiar to the GS.thas. 

Of hvd^ “ himself,” we find a possessive pronoun formed also of 
which I notice the dative sing, qaqydi f., to herself, and gen. sing. 
qaqydo^ f. of herself, her own, which is also found in the G&thas. 

Of hhshma^ “ those, such,** the forms hhshmdhai to their, gen. 
sing, khslimdvatdy of their, loc. plu. khsh^nduo^d in their, &c. are 
frequently to bo met with in these old songs. 
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33.~DEMONSTRATIVE* RELATIVE AND INTERRO- 
GATIVE PRONOUNS. 

All these pronouns form their cases in one and the same way ; 
the terminations of the cases are distinct from those of substantives 
and adjectives ; we style it, therefore, [the pronominal declension. 
The dat* sing., for instance, of the masculine is hmdU nom. pL d 
gen. pi. aSshUm^ &c. as will be seen from the following list. 

1 Demonstrative— Ad m.; M f.; izt n., this. 

2 Relative— m.; y& f.; yat n., which. 

3 Interrogative— id m.; id f.; Teat n., who ? what ? 


Nom. 

1 

Sing. m. n. 

1, m. Ad, Adu, 
add 

2, yd; ySG. 

3, id ; id 0. 

1 n. at^ tai; 

yaU hat 

Sing. fern. 

1, hd 

2, yd 

3, yat 

Plu. m. n. 
m. 

id, n. 

2, ydi, ui. 

id, n. 

3, hdi, m. 

hd, n. 

PI. fem. 

1, tdo 

2, ydo 

3y hdo 


1, m.tm, tern G. 

1, tHm 

l,ia,iSs 
teng G. 

Ditto 

Acc. 

2, yim, ySm 6. 

3i hem, hSm G. 

2, ySm 

3« hUm 

2, yU, yds ; 

yeng G. 
3y hcng G*. 

Instr. 

1, m. M, an^G., 

ana 

2, yd 

3, haSndG. 
hana 

l,tayd,dya 

3, hayd 

f, m. tdis, 
aiibia, andis 

2, ydis 

3, hdis 

1, Mis ; 
dhts G* 


1, m. ahmdi 

l,aqydiG. 

I, taHhyd 

1, dhyd 

Dat. 

2, yahmdi 

3, kahtndi i 

3, hahpdi 

2, yaSihyd 

3, haAibyd 

2, ydhyd 
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Abl. 

1, m.ahmdt 

2, yahmdt^ 

ydt G. 

3, hahmdt 

1, oMidA 

2, yinhdt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gen. 

1, m. ahyd G.; 

ahe 

2, ydhyd G. 
ydnhd 

3, hah yd G.; 

Tcanhd 

1, aqydo^G. 
^ ankdo 

2, yenhdo 

3, kanhdo 

1, adshS,m 

2, yaeshdm 

1, anads^ 
hS>rn^donh&m 

2, ydonhHn^ 

Loc. 

1, ahmi 

2, yahni 

3, hahmi 

1, ahmya 

2, yahrnya 

3, kuthra 

where 

1, aeshva 

2, yaeshti 
kuthra 

\ 

1, dhva 

2, ydhva 


Dual: nom. 1, hi (these two, Ys. 30, 3)* W; 2, yd. 

Ditto; gen. 1, mjdo\ 2, yaydo. 

Demonstratives. — Besides the demonstrative pronoun hd and 
the two others (the crude forms a and ana) which supply some 
cases to the former, as will be seen from the preceding table, forms 
of other pronominal roots are frequently in use to express the 
idea “ this, that.** 

ava, that, nom. sg. aom m., ava f., avat n., acc. aom m., av&m 
f., avat n. ; dat. avaqydi f. (Yt. 10,78. refers to danhu f. country) 
gen. avanhdo f.; duarnom. avd; pi. nom. and acc. ava ^ave m., 
avdo f. ; instr. avdis, abl. avathyS, gen. avaSshSm. 

t, ima this, sing. nom. aSm m., im f., itnat n. ; acc. imBm f. ; pi. 
nom. imdo f., imd n. G., acc. ttnHm; imdo f. 

aesha this, sg. nom. aSshS m*^aS$ha f., aSiat n. ; aetem m.yaetSm 
f. ; instr. aSta m*,aStaya {,; dsit. aetahmdi aeiahmdi n.» 
aStanhdo f. ; gen. aetahS m«, adiaA/ido^ aitaydo f ; loc. adtdhmi 
m. ; pi. nom. adii m., adtadi. ; acc. adia^ m. n.,a^o f. ; gen. 
aetadshHm m., adtanhdm f. ; loc* adtadihva m. dual gen. aitaydo. 
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Besides these demonstratives, here enumerated, we meet (chiefly 
in the GSthas) with several oblique cases of other pronominal 
roots, which are used rather as enclitics, being appended to other 
stronger words, than as full independent words ; one may style 
them accentless pronouns.” Of the root da we find the acc. 
sg. dim after particles as d {to)^ paid (again), ndit (not), in the 
meaning of “him;” its neuter is dit it (Afr. 1,4); acc. pi. dis^ 
them. c> 

i, tt* are in the Gathas often added to other words, chiefly 
to the relative pronoun ya^ or the negative particle noiiy not, in 
ordertomake it more empliatical. In most cases it has no meaning 
which may be expressed by words in the modern languages ; now 
and then it conveys the sense of an oblique case of a pronoun e. g. 
Im Ys. 46,5 “ him Is acc. pi. “ them.” 

Of the root st, we find he^ hoi (se only after vowels e. g. 
ySxi sS) in the sense of a genitive : of it, of him, and Mm as an 
acc. sg. “ him.” 

Interrooatives. — Besides the root ha we find the secondary 
form cAa, cAi, applied in putting direct and indirect questions ; 
but it is more frequently used in combination with another word 
in order to generalise its sense, as we shall see (pg. 111). Nom. 
sg. m. f. cMs who ? chit n. what, acc. chim^ dat. chahmdi^ 
abl. choit, gen. chahya. In the oblique cases it means, “ one, 
any one,” (compare the Latin quis who ? used instead of aliquis 
any one). Clivat^ how much ? pi. chvanto how many? 

34._0THER PRONOMINAC. FORMS. 

CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES MJ^ANING ONE 
OUT OF TWO. 

These are formed out of the crude forms of the demonstra^ 
tive, relative and interrogative pronouns by means of the 
comparative termination tara^ viz. aiara either, yatdra whether, 
kaidra^ whether G. The neutral form hatdrem introduces now 
and then, like the Latin utrum a question referring to the 

* These UtUe words are to be found in the same meaning in the Vedic language 
else, but not in the classical Sanskrit. 
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preference of on© thing to another, e. g. Ys. 31,17* ^ hatdrm 
ashaud vd dregvdo vd verenvaiiS inazyd ? whether, the pious 
or the wicked teaches the greater (thing) ? 

Correlatives expressing ‘‘kind, manner.’* 
avat^ such, nom. sg. avdo m., avaiti f., avatn.% acc. avdontemf 
uvavat nom. sg., avavaiii f. this much, such; instr. avavatagen* 
avavat6\ gen. avavatdm. 

tdtdo f. Yt. 5,15, acc. pi.*** such,’* — for how long 
a time, see Yt. ir>, 40 .:^a^ nmdiid-paitim vinddirna yavdnem (acc. 
sing, m.) ^radsia kehrpa yd nd huberetUm barat yavata (instr. 
sing m.) gayajvdva^ that we may have the house father go long 
(living) in the best health, to bestow boons upon us during how 
long a time we both (the father on the one side, the children on 
the other) may live. 

Indefinite pronouns. 

These are formed, as mentioned above, by the addition of 
cAa, chis or chit to another pronoun or an adverb, e. ka^chit^ 
any one, every one (declined like Ad, who ? e. g. dat. 
kahvidichit to every one) ; chischa whosever ; uadchis none, mdchiSf 
no body (the latter is chiefly used, in prohibitive sentences). 

chit can be added to nouns, substantives and adjectives 
also, in order to generalise the meaning, and may often be 
best translated by “ whatever,” e. g. dadvcichit xfhsLtesei devils. 
Exactly in tlie same sense chma (S. chana) is now and then add- 
ed to a word. 

Pronominal adjectives. 

These, as for ins^xnce, vi^pa all, anya another, follow 
partially the peculiarities of the pronominal declension; nom. 
pi. vigpd, anye^ gen. pi. vtfpadsIiUm, avyadshUm. 


35.— NUMERALS. 

1 . aSva (nom. and in composition aSvdJ ; 2 dva^ va, duyS^ 

uyd and Ji, if forming part of a compound ;* 3 thri (nom. (hrdyd ) ; 

% 

* Instead of these different forma of dv€^ the dual nom. tihi (Lat. am6o, S. vbhi\ 
instr. and dat ubOibt/d^ gen. ub6y6 both** is used, chiefly in the QMha dialect. 
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4 thathioare^ chathru in compounds (nom. chathwdrd) ; 
6 pancha^ menda G. ; 6 khshvas^ Ihshvidem G. ; 7 
hapta ; 8 asia ; 9 nava ; 10 daga ; 11 dSvandafa ; 12 
dvadaga^ 13 thridaga^ 14 chathnidagai panchadaga\\^ 
hhshvasdaga I 17 hapiadagai 18 astadaga\ 19 navadaga; 
20 vigaiti \ 30 thrigUg (cha)^ thrigaUm^ ; 40 chathwaregatem ; 
50 panchdgaty panchdgaiemi 60 WishvastiilO haptdithi\ 80 
astaitii 00mvaiti\ 100 (daU sg. gaUS\ in composition 
gata and gatS)^ 200 duyS gaitS^ 400 cbathware gala ; 500 pancha 
gata etc; 1000 hazanra; 10,000 buSvare; 100,000 ah^khsta. 

The ordinals are : paoiryat frakhstya first ; liiya second ; 
thritya third ; hUdirya^ (dirya^ fourth ; pukhdha fifth ; klistva^ 
sixth ; haptatha seventh ; astma eighth ; ndtma ninth ; dagema 
tenth ; aevandaga (nom. aSvandagd) eleventh ; navadaga (c6) 
nineteenth. 

Multiplication numerals are formed by addition of heret and 
vat (noi:|^. mas. sg. vdd) hakeret once, bizhvat twice, thris^ 
ihrizhvat thrice; vtgaitivdo 20 fold, thrigathwdo 30 fold, cliaih^ 
waregathxcdo 40 fold, haptaithivdo 70 fold ; gatdxjus hundred fold ; 
hazanrdis thousand fold ; badvardis ten thousand fold. 


35.— PARTICLES. 

A complete enumeration and exact description of the particles 
belonging more properly to the dictionary than to the grammar, 
I shall confine myself to making some remarks only. 

Adverbs : atkra there, idha^ idd G. here, tadha there ; yathra 
where, kuthra^ katha where? avathra there; as, like as, 
kutha how ? inja here, tinja there, upairi above, adhairi below, 
down, uiti so, thus, nd, nu^ now ; yava ever (Yt. 22,10), yavat 
how long ; yadhSit whence ; hd certainly ; moshu soon ; bddha 
quickly, surely, bddhistem soonest; frahlmi in direction of, 

<- 

* The ikom. tg. m. of all theae Sidinala in ya enda in yd^ the acr. in fm, 6. g. paoiiim 
bkUn «tc. 
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towards ; aiwitS round about, para before, pagcJia afterwards, 
paitis in presence {^pesh in modern Pers.) etc. — There are several 
negatives: ndit not (from na it)^ md not (prohibitive) ; naidha^ 
nava^ navdt (instead of na-vd ; na-vd~at) neither, nor. 

Prepositions. — We find the same as in the Sanscrit ; they 
are, as to their position, used very freely ; if forming a part of tlie 
verb, they may be separated from it, as is the case in the Vedic 
and Homeric languages (n#t in the usual Sanscrit and Greek) ; 
often they are put twice, once without the verb and then with the 
verb ; they can be placed before and after the noun ; if the noun 
is qualified by an adjective or participle, the preposition is gene- 
rally put between them. They govern, if put to a noun, different 
cases, some take tlie accusative as iqya in, at, avi to, towards; 
some the instrumental as rial with ; some the dative as pairi 
round, against ; some the ablative paiti in, at, during; some 
the locative as aihi in, about, paiti in, upon, at, etc. ; but most 
of them can govern several cases, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek also. 

Two prepositions deserve a peculiar attention, d and ha*'hu. d 
S. d, means to, towards, and governs in this meaning the accu- 
sative ; but together with hacha it is applied to express the idea 
“from — to,” in which c.ise b<itli govern the ablative; d serves 
in this case, expressing “ to, up to” and hacha “ from” e. g. hacha 
gaydt marathndt dgaoshyahtdt verelhraghuat Yt. 13,145. from 
Gayomart (the first man, Adam) to Sosiosh Verethraghna (the 
prophet and redeemer, expected by the Parsees at the end of the 
word); hacha lio^vakhsj^dt d hti-frdshntd-ddi6if,Yi, 5,91 from sun- 
rise to sunset. ifrtc/ia governs the ahlat. and instrum. in the 
meaning * from’ : apdkhtardt hacha mnindt from the northern 
country ; hacha iishagtara H>ndva avi daoshagiarem from the 
eastern India to the western. If added to the accusative, it means 
“ for, in favour.’ 

Conjunctions cha (alwa3's affixed to another word) and, also, 
tUa and, also; at so, atha, then, thus ; y4«i^ yeldhi if; ai then, 
therefore; vigpem d ahmdt fomhe purpose, in order to, that ; vA 
or ; vd^vd either-— or, etc. 

16 
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36.— THE TWO DIALECTS OF THE ZEND 
LANGUAGE. 

After having pointed out in the preceding paragraphs of the 
outlines of a Zend grammar, in each particular case, the diffe- 
rences of the GEtha language from the common Zend, 1 shall 
now briefly state my views on the relationship in which they 
stand to each other. The chief question arising here is, whether 
they represent the same language in two different periods of age, 
or two contemporary dialects, spoken in two different regions of 
the territories of the ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of 
the dialects of the Iranian tongues and the periods of their deve- 
lopment at the time previous to the Christian era is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a satis- 
factory way. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations merely 
of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to ascribe them to 
two different ways of pronouncing certain vowels and consonants, 
as generally happens in different districts with nations speaking 
the same language; but should we discover in one of them more 
full and ancient forms, in the other evidently younger and more 
contracted ones, then the difference between the Gfltha lang- 
uage and the usual Zend is to be ascribed to different periods of 
age. 

The phonetical differences of the G&tha language from that 
of the other books are at the first glapce so considerable as to 
induce one to trace them to different localities of the same coun- 
try, and not to different ages. But on a closer inquiry (see pag. 
64.) we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, as the 
constant lengthening of vowels at the end, the severing of one 
syllable into two, as for instances, of yd (nom. pi. neutr. relat. 
pronoun), into e^dare attributable to the original singing of the 
GRthas, and the other smaller pieces constituting the older 
Yasna (see the 3rd Essay), and ai^ not to be traced to dialectical 
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diflferences. Only the change of one vowel into another, such as 
that of final d, or initial a, into e. g. ke = ho who ? ^mavat strong, 
instead of amat;a^,and some consonantal changes, as t into e. g. 
ftavof praising, instead of ^tavaU or the softening of harsh conso- 
nants as ddreng (acc. pi. of 6tar fire), instead of dihrS^^ etc. are 
suggestive of dialectical differences. But these deviations being 
of no great importance, no great weight can be attached to them. 
These deviations are merel)^ of such a nature as might exist 
between the idioms even of neighbouring villages or towns of the 
same district. That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their 
insignificance, have been preserved so well, and not been dis- 
solved and changed into the current Bactrian language, which 
is preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, indicate 
the high reverence in which those songs stood in the eyes of 
the Zoroastrians. In consideration, that (besides other reasons) 
the GS.thas contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathustra 
himself, we do not hesitate to believe this peculiar language 
used in the Gathas to have been the dialect of his town or 
village. 

As to grammatical forms, the Gatha dialect shows not a few 
deviations from the current Zend language. Most of them re- 
present evidently a more primitive state of the Bactrian language, 
nearer to its Arian source ; some might be considered as merely 
dialectical peculiarities. The genit. sg. of the mascul. in a (see 
pag. 99) ends nearly throughout in the Gathas in ahyd, whilst in 
the common Zend language there is always ahe^ apparently a 
contraction of ahya wh^h exactly corresponds with the Sanscrit 
genitive termination asya (e. g. g. daevaJiyd, Z. daevahe, S. 
devasya) ; the first pers. imperat. expressing intention, volition 
(see pag. 69), requires only d, di, whereas in the common Zend lan- 
guage the derived termination d7ii which is used in Sanscrit also, 
prevails; the usual infinitive formation in the Gathas is that in 
dydi which is so extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, while it 
is nearly unknown to the common Zend, and totally to the clas- 
sical Sanscrit. In the proifbuns chiefly, the language of tho 
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songs shows more ancient forms, than we find in any other 
part of tlie Zend Avesta, e. g. maibyd “ to me” which 
original form, agreeing so well with the Sanscrit mahyam^ 
Lat. mihi (to me), is nowliere to bo found in the common 
Zend ; iiiahyd m., compare further maqydo f. of me, etc. (see 
png. f07)» The frequent use of the enclitic pronominal particles 
?, im^ him^ etc. (see pag. 1 10), whicli is a peculiar feature of the 
Vedic dialect, distinguishing it from file classical Sanscrit, and the 
great liberty of separating the preposition from its verb, a chief 
cliaracteristic of the most ancient forms of the Sanscrit (in the 
Vedas), and the ^-Irecian languages (in Homer), indicate a more 
ancient stage of language in the Gatha dialect, than we can 
discover in the common Zend, Avhere these traces of a more 
floating and not quite settled form of expression are much fewer, 
and only in poetical pieces occasionally to be met with. 

According to these remarks, there seems to be no doubt, that 
the dialect of theGathas shows some traces of a higher antiquity 
than we can claim for the classical Zend. But the differences 
are not so great as between the Vedic and the classical Sanscrit, 
and the Greek of Homer and that of the Attic dialect; the two 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta being much closer to each other. 
They represent one and the same language with such changes as 
might be brought about within the space of one or two centuries. 
The Gatlia dialect is therefore only 100 or, at the utmost, 200 
years older than the classical Zend which was the standard 
language of the ancient Iranian empire as depicted in the earlier 
parts of the SliS^hnameh. t 


37.— ZEND IN ITS AFFINITY TO SANSCRIT. 

Every one who is but slightly acquainted witl» Sanscrit and 
Persian will, after the perusal of this sketch of the Zend grammar, 
be wholly convinced of the close ^nity, in which the Zend lan- 
guage stands to both. *It8 relation to the most ancient Sanscrit, 
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tlie so-called Vedic dialect,* is as close, as that of the different 
dialects of the Grecian language (Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, Attic) to 
each other. The language of the sacred songs of tlie Brahmans, 
and that of the Parsee are nothing but two dialects of two or more 
tribes one and the same nation. As the Lmians, Dorians, 
Aetolians, etc. are different tribes of the Grecian nation, whose 
general name was “Hellenes/* the ancient Brahmans and Parsees 
are only two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in Veda 
and Zend A vesta, the former to be compared with the lonians, the 
latter with the Dorians. The most striking feature perceptible in 
comparing both Zend dialects with Sanscrit is, that they are 
related to the Vedic form of Sanscrit only, not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, cliiefly moods, and tenses, the classical Sanscrit, 
though very rich in comparison with modern language, is much 
poorer than its more primitive form preserved in the Vedas only, 
having lost, for instance, various forms of the subjuncti\e mood, 
most tenses of all other moods, except Indicative (in the Imper- 
ative and Potential moods only the present tense is preserved), 
the manifold forms expressing the infinitive mood,*|- etc. whereas 
all these formations in the greatest completeness are to be met 
with in the Vedas, Zend A vesta, and the Homeric Greek. The 
syntactical structure is in the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend simple 
enough, and verbal forms are much more frequently made use of 
than in the classical Sanscrit. There is no doubt, the classical 
Sanscrit was formed long after the separation of the Iranians from 
the Hindus. 

* It is distinct from usual Sanscrit which alone is studied by the Brahmans 
now-a-days. The most learned Pandits of the present Brahmanic commnnitv who are 
perfectly acquainted with the classical Sanscrit language, are utterly unable to ex- 
plain the more ancient portions of the Vedas, which consist chiefly of songs, and 
speculations on the meaning of rites, their effects, ect. They learn them parrot like by 
heart, but do not care a bit about undersUnding their prayers. If they are roquested 
to tell the mean ng, they resort to a commentary made several hundred years ago by 
a highly celebrated Brahman (S&yana), but which on a t loser enquiry proves to bo 
entirely insufficient (it is made without rritiral judgement, and without Mbrenie to 
parallels), to arrive at a complete insight into the Vedic antiquity. 

t In the Vedic language there ar^leven to be pbserved which aro reduced in tho 
classical Sanscrit to one onlv. 
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The differences between the Yedic Sanscrit and the Zend lan- 
guages are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of a phonetical 
and lexicographical nature, as the difference is between German 
and Dutch. There are.certain regular changes of sounds, and 
other phonetical peculiarities perceptible, the knowledge of which 
enables the philologist to make the Zend word easily a pure 
Sanscrit one. The most remarkable changes are as follows 
initial s in Sanscrit is in the Zendidianged into h ; ex. : soma 
(the sacred drink of the Brahmans) = homa ; together, the 
same = hama ; sa demonstrat. “ he” = ha ; sack to follow 
(Latin sequi) = §ach. In the word itself the same change 
takes place, e. g. a^iu = S. asu life, except now and then in the 
last syllable, where s is preserved e. g. yaxae-sa thou shalt 
worship. At the end it remains, except if preceded by a in 
which case both {as) are changed into 6 ; only before the 
enclitic particle cha the sibilant is kept, e. g. ahurd^ (S. astira-s) 
living, instead of almra-s, but ahurafcha (and the living). 

h of Sanscrit where it is no original, but only a derived sound, 
never remains in Zend. It is generally changed into ar, e. g. 
xi “ then, therefore” = S. hi, xirna winter = S. hima, zhe (root) 
to invoke = ^.hve, z is further equivalent to S. /, e. g. zan 
(mod. Pers. zddan) to produce = S. jan (Lat. gigno), hixva 
tongue =jihvd. On the peculiar sound q which corresponds 
with S. sv see pag. 55. 

In comparing Zend with Sanscrit words, we observe often 
a nasal sound in the former which is wanting in the latter. This 
is chiefly the case before h, e. g. anhu = qsu. 

Instead of Sanscrit qv we meet in Zend with pp e. g. a^pa a 
Iiorse = S. afva (Late, equus, Greek hippos), vi^pa all = S. 
vigva, gpd a dog = S. gvd. 

In the place of the Sanscrit rt we find, besides the regular 
change aret (the vowel r in Sanscrit is in Zend always represented 
by are^ ere ; rt itself is a corruption of art) that in ash o. g. 
mashya man = S. marly a (Lat. mortalis, Greek Irotos), asha 
true, sincere ~ S. rta. • 
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These are the most remarkable phonetical differences existing 
between Sanscrit and Zend. By means of them it is very 
simple to find the corresponding word in Sanscrit, and in strictly 
adhering to them we can discover a large number of Vedic words 
and forms. There are, of course, now and then (as is always 
the case in the dialects of every language) peculiar words to be 
found in Zend, but always traceable to Sanscrit roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms of Zend and Sanscrit 
can be dispensed with here. They are so very near, and in 
many cases entirely identical, that they suggest themselves by 
itself to any one who has but a slight acquaintance with San- 
scrit. The strongest proof for the original identity of Sanscrit 
and Zend forms, as regards grammar, is the harmony of 
both even in irregularities. So, for instance, the deviations of 
the pronominal declensions from that of the nouns, are in both 
languages the same, e. g. Z. ahmdi to him = S. asmai, kakmdi 
to whom = S. hasnidi^ yaeshUm of whom (pis) = S. yeshdm. 
The declension of irregular nouns as Z. gpan a dog = S. gvan 
Z. pantan way = S. pathin (path) is the same : nom. sg. Z. 
gpd = S. gvd ; acc. ^pdnem — gvdnam ; dat. = gund ; 
gen. giind — gunas ; nom. pi, gpdnd — gvdnas^ gen. gunHm 
= gundm ; nom. sg. panta = panthds ; instr. pallia = pathd ; 
nom. pi. pantdnd = panthdnas ; acc. pathd — pcUhas ; gen. 
paih'dm = pathdrn. 

The extremely close aflinity of Zend to the Vedic Sanscrit is 
chiefly to be seen from some present tense forms which differ in 
the classical Sanscrit J’rom the Vedic; compare, for instance, 
Z. hermaomi^ 1 make, with the Vedic krnami and the S. karoini ; 
7L,jamaiti (instead of gamaiti), Ved. garnati^ S. gacchati he goes; 
Z. gerewndmif Ved. grbhndmi^ S. grhndnvi I take. 



III. 


THE ZEND AVESl'i. 

OR 

THE SCRIPTURE OF THE PARSEES. 


In this essay I intend to give a brief statement of the contents 
of the whole of tlie Zend-Avesta together with translations of 
some important or interesting pieces contained therein, which 
will enable the reader to form a judgment of the true character 
of the sacred books of the Parsees. As to the arrangement of 
the matter, I think it most suitable to treat, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, aliout the name, extent, and preservation of the 
sacred books, of the separate parts which make up the present 
Parsee scripture, and finally attempt to give a short critical and 
historical sketch of this religious literature. 

i._name of the parsee scripture. 

The sacred writings of the Parsees arc called Zend-Avesta.* 
This position of the two words <»ught to be inverted, for in the 
Pehlevi books always the order “ Avesta-Zend” is used. That 
this order is the only right and correct one, is corroborated by 
the traditional as well as the critical and historical explanations 
of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsee priests, 

* The whole qaestion is fully treated in my paper ** on the names Avesta. Zend, 
and Pazend'* published in the Journal of the ^rman Oriental Society Vol. IX. pgg, 

6M.703. ^ 
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Aveaia means the original text of the sacred books, and Zend 
•denotes the Pehlevi translation. This view is, however, not 
quite correct, though it is not wholly unfounded. It is true, 
many passages may be alleged from Pehlevi books, whence 
to gather clearly, that Zend simply means ** translation** or 
** commentary.” The only objection to be raised against the 
priestly opinion, is, that “ Zend” cannot mean the Pehlevi- 
translation ; for, in the Peldevi translation of the Yasna, the 
scripture is, if mentioned, always denoted by Avesta- Zund"^' which 
circumstance evidently shows, that the Zand” was regarded 
by the translators as forming part of the scripture. Were the 
name “ Zand” applicable to tlio Pehlevi-translation only, it 
would be a gross sell-conceit on tlie part of the translators, had 
they styled their own work a part of the scripture believed to 
have been revealed to Zarathustra by Ahuramazda. Fiom this 
use made of the ddhomi nation “ A vesta u Zand” by tbe Pehlevi- 
translators we are fully entitled to gather that “ Zand*’ was a 
translation or commentary on the A vesta, known as a sacred 
book to those learned Parsee-priests, to whose labours we owe 
the translation of the present scripture of the Parsees into the 
Pehlevi-language. We, theiefore, may suppose that the scrip- 
ture, they undertook to translate, comprised both parts. Tliis 
scripture being the same as that which is extant now-a-days, 
we dare say that Zand as well as Avesta is preserved to a certain 
extent, and to be found iu the texts, which now go by the name 
Zend-Avesta. What parts of these texts form the Avesta or the 
original text, and wha^make up the Zend or the commentary, 
will be seen from the statement of the contents of the several 
books, and the sliort historical sketch of the Zend literature to 
be given at the end of this essay. From this the reader will 
learn, that the Avesta is to be found chiefly in Yasna (or 
Izesljne), while all the other books represent pre-eminently (not 
exclusively) the proper Zend literature- 

• See Ts. 30, 1. 31, 1. where ** xtrvdta** whirh is translated by ** two apeechea^'lsez- 
plained by vesta Zend.” The Supreme Dustoor Neiiosen^di, in his Sanscrit tranalatioa 
of the larger portion of the Tasna, renders Uie word ** Zand” by artha i. t. meaainf. 

16 
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It is, therefore, a wholly erroneous innovation which has 
been adopted by some European scholars to call the scripture of 
the Parsees simply “ Avesta.”* It is true, tliis word is used in 
Parsee-booK's of later date, as in the Pelilevi- translation of the 
VendidSd, and in the Bundehesh in the meaning of “ text, 
scripture,*’ or in that of “ passage from the sacred text but in 
such cases it is only an abbreviation for quoting the scripture ; 
each A vesta or sacred text being •supposed to have its time 
hallowed interpretation, called Zend.f 

The meaning of the term “ Zend” varied at diflferent periods. 
Originally it meant the interpretation of the sacred texts descend- 
ed from Zaratliustra and his disciples by the successors of the 
prophet. In the course of time these interpretations being regarded 
as equally sacred with the original texts, both were then called 
Avesta. Botli having become unintelligible, to the majority of 
the Zoroastrians, in consequence of their language having died 
out, they required, in order to become intelligible, a Zend or 
explanation again. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sassanian period in the shape of a transla- 
tion into the vernacular language of Persia (Pehlevi) in those 
days, which translation, being the only source to the priests of 
the present time whence to derive any knowledge of the old texts, 
is therefore, the only Zend or explanation they know of. 

The word “ Zend,” however, implied originally more than 
a mere commentary on the Avesta or sacred texts. The in- 
terpretation of the scripture gave rise to new doctrines, the 
whole of which were called Zend doctrine as we 

♦ Its Pehlevi form is apUtah. As to its origin (ava-ithd) it means simply “ text, 
scripture.’* In the sacred texts themselves the word is not used. It is in all pro* 
bability identical with puntak book, used in the late Sanscrit and Marathi, whaia 
it is evidently a foreign word, borrowed from Uie middle age Persian. 

t This word is never to be met with in the texts, is to be traced to the root zan « 8. 
jnd Greek gno^ to know, whence it is derived by means of the abstract suffix ft (see 
pag. 88) ; its original form, therefore, waszanti^ conveying the general sense of “ know- 
ledge,” applicable to interpretations of any kind whatever. It is the explanation of 
what is contained in the Avesta, rhich, as being regarded as the word of God himself^ i» 
nnintelligible to men without interpretation. 
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can see from the opening verse of the Pehlevi book Bundehesh, 
ifhich runs as follows ; 

The Zend doctrine (treats) first of the creations of Hormuzd, 
and those of his adversary, the evil spirit, then of the creatures 
from their creation to the time of the other body (resurrection).” 

And in fact we find in the Bundehesh doctrines propounded 
which in their very germs only are to be found in the original 
Avesta, for instance, the croation of the world within six periods, 
the duration of the world for 12,000 years, the particulars about 
the resurrection of the dead, etc. These doctrines being known 
already to Grecian writers (see pag. 6), who lived before the Christ- 
ian era, we are fully entitled to suppose the Zend doctrine to 
have been completely developed for about 500 years before the 
Sassanids. 

Tiie name Pazend to be met with frequently in connection 
with Avesta and Zend, denotes the further explanation of the 
Zend doctrine (see the passage of Masudi, quoted above pag. 11). 


2.— TIIE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND 

avp:sta. the nosks. 

From the ancient classical writers as well as from the tradi- 
tional reports of the Parsees, wc learn, that the religious litera- 
ture of tlie ancient Persians was of a ccmsiderable extent, whilst 
the Zend-Avesta in its presei\t state is a con^parativeiy small book. 
This circumstance necccsarily leads us to the conclusion, that the 
sacred literature of the Zoroastrians has experienced very heavy 
losses. Thus Pliny reports, on the authority of Hermippos, tlie 
Grecian philosopher (see pag, 5), that Zonmster composed 
two millions of verses, and an Arabic historian Abu Jafir 
Attavari* assures us, that Z^»voaster*s writings comprised 
twelve thousand cowskins (parclunonts). These reports might 
appear, at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the euor« 


* Hyde de raligioM reteram Pmanim pag. 318, 
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mous extent of the sacred books of other oriental nations,^ 
there is sufficient reason of believing, that the number and 
extent of the books, ascribed to Zoroaster by his followers, was 
very considerable. The Joss of most of these books, known to 
the ancient Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsees mainly to direct 
persecution by Alexander the Great, who is said to have ordered 
all the sacred books of tlie Persians, which he could obtain, to 
be burnt, except those which treated ©f medicine and astronomy. 
This report, althougli it bo the unanimous belief of the Parsees 
up to this time, is certainly unfounded ; because it contradicts 
entirely all that we know of the enlightened policy of the great 
Macedonian conqueror in his treatment of nations conquered by 
him. To burn books, in order to uproot a religion, resembles rather 
Mohammedan fanaticism than Grecian policy ; we, therefore, 
may consider this Parsee report to be based on confounding the 
Macedonian conquest with that achieved by the Mohammedans. 
But at that time most of the ancient literature was already lost. 
The real cause of this loss was, that in consequence of the 
Macedonian conquest Greecian civilization began to spread in 
Persia, whicli proved detrimental to the ancient religion. For 
500 years (from the Macedonian conquest 335 B. C. to the 
Sassanian accession to the throne of Iran 235 A. D.), the 
Zoroastrian religion seems not to have been supported by any 
kings, in consequence of which neglect it gradually decayed. 
During that period the greater portion of the ancient literature, 
which, on account of its language being dying out, had become 
unintelligible to the majority even of the^priests, was lost. The 
Sassanids, then, in their endeavours to revive the Zoroastrian 
faith, were searching after all the fragments which still were 
extant and to their exertions we owe in the main that condition 

* Thus for instouce, comprises, the text of the sacred books of the southern Buddhists 
(Cylon, Birma, etc.), according to Tumour’s coiii})otation, 4500 leaves, each page being 
about two feet long, end containing nine lines. The lines being written without any 
apace between the words, we may conclude, that in one line there are at least aa many 
at ten lines of any ordinary poetical niea nre. Thus 4500 x 2 x 9 » 81,000 lines of 
ordinary me^-sure. Again the coyimcntary ez&n>l8 to a greater length, than the texts, 
so tliat there must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the whole of the snored books. 
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and extent of the Zend-Avesta, in v?hicli it has reached our 
time. 

The names of all the books together witli short summaries of 
their contents are, however, extant. According to the reports 
relating to them, the whole scripture consisted of twenty-one 
parts, called Nosks^* each containing Avesta and Zend i. e. an 
original text and a commentary on it. The number “ twenty- 
one” was to correspond to the twenty-one words, of which the 
most sacred prayer of the Zoroastrians “ yathn ahU vairyd'* 
(commonly called Honovar^ was composed. This division is 
artificial, and .apparently, made for the purpose of bringing the 
whole of the once very extensive scripture into accordance with the 
number of the words of that most sacred prayer ; each section of 
it to be headed by one of those holy words to which a superna- 
tural power is ascribed. That such a division into 21 sections 
really existed, cannot be doubted ; for the names of the several 
sections together with the number of chapters they comprise, and 
a short statement of the chief contents, are still extant. I shall 
enumerate them according to the reports of them to be found in 
two Rivdyats.^f 

1. Sdudtar or setud-yashts (Zend : gtaota^ ^iuiti praise, 
worship) comprised 33 chapters, containing the praise and 
worship of the Yazatas or angels. 


^ Tlie word occurs in tlie Zend-Avesta itself Yas. 9,22 in the compound : naffco- 
studying the Nosks, that is to soy* the different parts of the Sciipture. Its 
origin is uucertnin, and 1 doubt whether it js of Ariao oriuiu. Undoubtedly the Arabic 
nuskhah. \)\. nusafi h, transcript, copy of a book, is identical with it; but tliU word 
aeeius to be strange to the Aramc also ; because its sup) osed root nasakha bears in the 
Semitic languages the meaning of * sweeping away/ abolishing, which has nothing to 
do with writing. 

t The Rivdyats ar<* collections of correspondences and decisions of Destoors in n>at- 
ters concerning the religion, lu the excellent library of my friend Nushirvanjee 
Jamaspjee, Hiirh-priest of the Parsees at Poona, there are two collections of this kind, 
one called liurzu qivdm eddln (collected about 210 years ago,) the other going by the 
name Shapoor Baroochee (about 125 yeais ago.) From the(«e two collections my 
remarks on the Njska are taken. The younger br-ither of Nushirvanjee, Destoor 
Uoshengjee froiu Mhow, who lived for sometime at Poona, was kind enough to fnrniah 
me with some extracts from these b oks. Ho ia an^cellent Persian scholar and well 
vorsod in all books relating to religion. 
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2. Setudgar^ 22 chapters, containing prayers and instructions 
to men about good actions, chiefly those called jadUngdi i. e* to 
induce another to assist a fellowman. 

3. Vahisla mdlhrUy 22 chapters, treating of abstinence, 
piety, religion, qualities of Zoroaster, etc. 

4. Baghat 21 chapters, containing an explanation of the 
religious duties, the orders and cominandinents of God and 
obedience of men, how to guard against hell and to reacli heaven. 

5. Ddm ddty 22 chapters ; contents : knowledge of this and 
that world (the future life), qualities of their inhabitants ; the 
revelations of God concerning heaven, earth, water, trees, fire, men 
and beasts ; the resurrection of the dead and the passing of the 
bridge chinvat (the way to heaven). 

6. Nddur, 35 chapters, contaiinng astronomy, geography, 
astrology, translated into Arabic under the name ¥uutdl\ and 
known to the Persians by the name fawdmax jdiu 

7. PachaYiiy 22 chapters, treating of what food is allowed or 
prohibited, of the reward to be obtained in the other world for 
keeping the six Oahanhdrs'^ and i\\Q Fravardagan.’\ 

8. Ratushtdiy 50 chapters (at the time of Alexander the 

Great only 13 were extant), treated of the difiPerent or 

Ijeads in the creation, such as kings. High-priests, Ministers, and 
gave statements as to what fishes are Ormuzd’s and what Ahri- 
man’s ; there was besides a geopraphical section in it. 

9. Burushy 60 chapters (thirteen of which only were extant 
at the time of Alexander the Great), contents : the code of law 
for kings, governors, etc ; workmanship o^various kinds ; the sin 
of lying. 

10. Koshmaruhy 60 ch. "(at Alexander’s times 15 only were 
extant), treated of metaphysics, natural philosophy, divinity, etc. 

11. Vishtasp Nosky 60 ch. (at Alexander’s time only 10), 

♦ The festivals to be observed in the commemoration of the creation of the world. 
Originally they represent the six seasons of the year. 

t The five last days of the year and the fije first ones the new year. Burieg 
these ten days the Farvars (^Frawashi) or souls of the deceased are believed to appear 
in the houses. The days, therefore, are called Fravardagan. 
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on the reign of king Gustasp and his conversion to the religion 
and its propagation by him through the world, 

12. Chidrusht^ 22 ch.» was divided into six parts: Ist on the 
nature of the divine being, the Zoroastrian faith, the duties en- 
joined by it ; 2nd, on obedience due to tlie king ; 3rd, on the re- 
ward for good actions in the other world, and how to be saved 
from hell ; 4th, on the structure of the world, agriculture, botany, 
etc. ; 5th, on thefour classes f)f which a nation consists, viz. rulers, 
warriors, agriculturists, traders and workmen (the contents of the 
sixth division are left out). 

13. Sa/and, 50 ch., on the miracles of Zoroaster, the Ga- 
lianbar, etc. 

14. Jarashty 22 ch., on the human life, from the birth to its 
end and up to tlie day of resurrection ; on the causes of man’s 
birth, why some are born in wealth, others in poverty. 

15. Baghan Yesh, 17 ch., containing the praise of high 
angel-like men. 

16. Naydrum, 54 ch., code of law, stating what is allowed, 
and what prohibited. 

17. Muspar&m^ 64 ch., on medicine, astronomy, midwifery, etc. 

18. Dornasardb, 65 ch., on the marriages between the near- 
est relatives (called qaetw^dalha) ; Zoology and treatment of 
animals. 

19. Huslcarum^ 52 ch., treating of the civil and criminal 
law ; of the boundaries of the country, of tlie resurrection. 

20. Vendidad, 22 ch., on removal of uncleanliness of every 
description from which great defects arise in the world. 

21. Hadokht^ 30 ch., on the creation, its wonders, struc- 

ture, etc. 


3.— THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT. THE SUPPOSED 
ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one section?, which Jiave been enumerated, 
only one, the Vendidad, is completely preserved ; of some of the 
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otliers, as the Vishtasp Nosk^ Bagh^ fragments only are extant, 
the far larger number of these ancient sacred books having been 
lost for ever. There are, however, in tlie Zend Avcsta as used 
by the Parsee-priests now-a-days, besides the VendidSd other 
books extant which are in the foregoing list either not mentioned 
at all, as Ya^a {Izeshne) and Visparnd^ or not clearly enough 
indicated as the Yashts, These latter very likely were comprised 
in the first, and fifteenth Nosk, as w8ll as the smaller prayers 
{Ny&yisli^ Afrigdn^ Odshs, Sirozah). 

As to Izeshne and Vi^parad^ they ca not be found out in one 
of these twenty one Nosks, if we examine the statements of their 
contents. They were separate from them altogether, occupying 
in regard to these Nosks the same rank as the Vedas in the 
Brahmanic literature in reference to the Shastras, and Purfinas. 
That Izeshne is the most sacred book of the whole Zend-Avesta 
may be easily ascertained from perusing and comparing it with 
the other books contained in this scripture of tlie Parsees now-a- 
days, where (as in Vendidfid) many verses from it are quoted as 
most sacred and scriptural. 

The difference between Yagna and the Avesta-Zmd said to 
have been contained in the twenty-one Nosks is about the same 
as that between the five Mosaic books (Pentateuch) which always 
were believed by tlie Jews to be the most sacred part of the Old 
Testament,f and the other books of the Old Testament together 
with the different parts of the extensive Tahnud,\ There is no 
doubt and the present state of the only Nosk now completely 
extant, viz. that of the Vendidad, seems tc prove it, that by far 
the larger bulk of the various contents of these books, contained 
Zend or the explanation of an ancient sacred text, called Avesta. 

* In the library of Destoor Nushirvanjee there is a small fragment of this Nosk, 
which is not known as yet in Europe ; it is about treatment of a dead body and the 
fate of the sonl immediately after dea h. 

t The Samaritan Jews acknowledge up to this day the five books of Moses only at 
scripture. 

X Some portions of this enormonsly large w jrk which may be said even to snqiass 
as to bigness the original extent of the twenty-one Nosks. chiefly those called Halakah 
i. e. role, are as authoritative for the Jews as the Thorah (5 books of Moses) iteelf. 
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A good deal of the contents of tliose Zend books is in all pro- 
bability extant in the Pehlevi literature, as yet very imperfectly 
known in Europe. 

From the contents of the Nosks, as given above, we clearly see 
that they must represent the whole religious and scientific litera- 
ture current throughout the ancient Persian empire ; for they 
treated not only of religious topics, but of medicine, astronomy, 
agriculture, botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of those 
Zoroastrian books which were known to the Greeks and Homans, 
were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows from their 
reports which have reached our time. Indices of them, like 
those catalogues of the ancient literature known to Parsee priests 
now-a-days^ were extant at the time of Alexander the Great ; 
because Hermippos (see p. 5) is said to have read and perused 
such a catalogue. This extensive ancient literature, which in all 
probability was complete already in 400 B. C. (see the 27th para- 
graph of this Essay) shows the great activity and scientific interest 
exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion in olden times. 
Such a comprehensive literature was of course the work of centuries, 
chiefly if one takes into consideration the scarcity and expensiveness 
of fit writing materials, the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the long time 
which orientals require for an original composition. The sacred li- 
terature of the Jews to be dated from the early times of Moses 
(either 1300 or 1500 B. C.) down to the close of the Talmudic li- 
terature (960 A. D,), comprises a space of about 2,400^ years. 
Were we to apply the game calculation to the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, its beginning were to be placed at such an early period as 
2800 B. C. which would not contradict in the least the state- 
ments made by the Greeks*}* about the age in which the founder 


* They used cowakini which were prepared for that purpose. In the (hmnents of 

^e ancient literature, as extant in the Zend-Avesta no wh^ word of tlie moamnr 

to wnto IS to be found. That is merely fortuitous ; because systematical books on 
scientiSc matters can never be composed without the aid of writing. That the art of 
wntongmthe shape of an alphabet, like that used now by the European nations, was ntr- 
fectly known to the Persians in the 6tlf century befpre the Christian era. we know new 

tU 4th ^'^^'^“•^^^^i^^dynarty.tucbaaCyfMaiidl)^ 

17 
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of the Parsee religion is said by thlem to have been living. At 
all events this much seems to be certain, that at least a thousand 
years must have elapsed, before such a various and bulky sacred 
literature could grow up out of the seeds sown by the great found- 
er of the Parsee creed, Zarathustra Spitama. 

As to the authorship of these books, they were ascribed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and are, by the present Parsees, to 
Zoroaster himself. This opinion beij)g so old as to have been 
known to the Greeks several centuries previous to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, we may presume, that it is not with- 
out foundation, though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a 
modern critic to believe that such an extensive literature as 
this, treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsee tradition, it is true, gets over this difficulty 
by asserting, that all the 21 Nosks, were written by God 
himself, and given to Zoroaster as his prophet to forward them 
to mankind. But such assertions being inadmissible in modern 
criticism, which tries to solve a problem by appeal to reason not 
to miracles of the most extraordinary character, wo must dis- 
pense with it entirely, the more as such claims to God’s immedi- 
ate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta never are made in any 
one of the books which are now extant. They claim to 
divine revelation ( only the Yagna, not the Vendidfid) 
but not in such a form as to exclude all activity 
from the part of the receiving prophet. As to the nature of this 
revelation, the reader may best learn it from the second G&tha 
of which I shall give a translation in this essay, in the seventh 
]'aragraph. He will see that the prophet was believed 
to have held conversations with God himself, questioning the 
Supreme Being about all matters of importance and receiving 
always the right answers to his questions. The prophet accord- 
ingly, after having been instructed, communicated these con- 
tents of his conversations with God to his disciples and the public 
at large. Who wrote them down, is quite uncertain ; for in the 
old books no mention of this circunstance is made. The scanty 
pieces which can be traced to the founder himself, were very 
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likely not written down by him, but learnt by heart by his dis- 
ciples as was the case with the numerous Vedic songs which for 
centuries were handed down orally only. To the European 
reader it may be somewhat astonishing to hear that such large 
books as the Vedas could be faithfully and accurately retained 
in tlie memory for centuries ; but considering that up to the 
present day thousands of Brahmans are living who are able to 
recite parrot-like with the gipatest accuracy, even as to accents, 
without any mistake the whole of one ot the Vedas, we are driven 
to admit that the same could have been the case at those early 
times to which wo must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion. As long as the language of the songs or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no need of 
committing them to writing ; but as soon as it had become dead, 
the aid of writing was required in order to guard the sacred 
prayers against corruption and mutilation. That was, in all 
probability, the case already 1,000 years before the beginning of 
our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well as by the 
modern Parsees, the solution of the diflficiilty is simple, if we 
take tlie name “ Zarathustra” (Zoroaster) not as the proper 
name of only one individual, but as that of the spiritual heads of 
the religious community of the ancient jPersians in general. That 
this was really the case the reader will see from the 4tli Essay. 
The founder is distinguished by the name “ Spitama.’* ^ The 
High-priest of the whole Parsee community was believed to be 
the successor of the great founder Zaraihvsfra Spilama^ and to 
have inherited his spirit. His sayings and decisions, therefore, 
were listened to with the greatest reverence, aud in the course of 
time believed to be as sacred and divine as those which are with 
reason to be ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the 
supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta is, that 
the scripture is the joint work of the High-priests in the ancient 
Persian empire and other priests nearest to them in rank, com- 
piled in the course of centuries. This circumstance throws lisht 
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upon the fact, that only the Destoois or present High-priests are 
required to understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and 
none who has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged as 
m real Destoor. 

The pieces extant now, and collected for the first time in 
Westergoard’s valuable edition comprise the following books : 
Yasna (Izeshne), Visporatu (Visparad,) Vendidad, and 24 
sections, called Yashts, including /ragments of the Hadokht 
(No. 22 in West, edition) and Vistasp Nosks (No. 24) ; to 
these are added some small prayers of difierent kinds, called ; 
Afrigan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah (5), with some miscellaneous 
fragments (9), and the Sirozah (30 days) or calendar. We 
shall treat of each of them in particular. 


4.— YASNA. 

The word “Yagna”* corresponds entirely to the S. yajna sacri- 
fice,” and does not signify only mere prayers, like the NySyish, 
but prayers referring to sacrificial rites including the performance 
of the latter. The solemn recital of the Yasna before the fire is 
always connected with ceremonies, to which several of the prayers, 
contained in the Yasna, allude. So they require consecrated 
water zaothra, a kind of bread, qaretem i. e. food in Zend, but- 
ter, called gdns liudhdf^ fresh milk, called gdm jivya^ meat 
{inyaxda^)'\ the branches of the Soma plant together with one 
of the*pomegranate (Jiadhdnaepdtd)^ the juice of the Homa plant, 
(para^hao7na)j hair of an ox {varaga)^ snd a bundle of twigs, 
{bareqma^ now-a-days larsom)^ which are tied together by 
means of a reed. Without these implements, which are evidently 
the remnants of sacrifices, agreeing to a certain extent withthose of 

* ItefikM is the PeUevi fonn of it ; the root is yaz^ yap, to worship, by means of 
scrifices and prayers ; na forms abstract noons in the Zend (see pag. 88.), and ia 
Fehleyi sne, thne answers the same purpose. 

t The Dustoors now-a-days understand by it ** fruit,** which they use when perform- 
ing the Izeshne ceremony. But originally it meant ** flesh,’* as may be clearly seen 
from the cognate Armenian mt| meat ; comp. Sanscr. mdnsa being identical with 
“ meat.** 
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the Brahmans, as we shall see in the 4th Essay, no Izeshne can 
be performed by the priest. All these things must be in readi- 
ness, except the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of 
marble opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Aderan or Behrdm)^ 
before the Izeshne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises 72 chapters, which 
number (6 times 12) is ver^ likely to represent the six gahd/n^ 
bars or seasons, during which Ahuramazda is said to have created 
the world. At all events the extension of the several sections of 
the Yasna, called JBLd (from hdta in Zend) to the number 72, is 
not fortuitous, but was purposely made, as we may ascertain easily 
from the fact, that several chapters occur twice within the com- 
pass of those 72. For instance, the 61st and 72nd chapter are 
the same ; the 18th contains nothing but verses from the GEtha 
portion of the Yasna. 

On a closer enquiry we find it really consisting of at least two 
different parts, distinguishable by considerable difference as to 
language and contents. One part we may call “ the old,” the 
other “ the younger Yasna.” The old Yasna is written in a 
peculiar dialect, styled by me the Gfitha dialect in the 2nd 
Essay, where its chief peculiarities have keen pointed out. 

All pieces written in this peculiar dialect* formed originally a 
separate book, which was believed to be sacred even at the time 
of the composition of all other books, contained in the present 
Zend-Avesta. The original name of this collection was, in all 
likelihood, wBthra gperUa (called Mansarspend in Persian writ- 
ings) i. e. the holy wofd, several times mentioned in Vendidfid 
(4, 44.) in the meaning of Scripture.” Its different parts 
were known by different names, as Qdihas or songs, Yasna 
haptdnhaiii or the Yasna of seven chapters, which often are 
quoted in the other books, as Ys. 579 8* (where the angel Serosh 
is said to have first recited the five Gffthas of Zarathustra 

* Tbete are the five Gfithas ; Ya. 28— SA- ; 43—46 t 47—50 ; 51 ; 53 ; Yama 
haptanhaiii (Tasoa of seven chapters^SS— 41, and ^lome other smaUer pieces at Tt. 
4,27; 11,9. 17.18; 12 ; 13 ; 14 ; 15,2.8.; 27, 18. 14 ; 56 ; 58. 
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Spitama), ’71> 11. 12. 18. (where the G&thas, the sacrificial 
prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, are distinguished, and a collec- 
tion of all prayers is mentioned besides). In VendidSd, chiefly 
in its 10th chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted^ which all 
are to be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar GIttha 
dialect. 

In the 1st chapter of Visparad, we find a series of sacred 
prayers (or rather their angels*) inv>ked. This passageT being 
of the greatest importance for the history of the Zend literature, 
I shall point out here all that refers therein to this matter. As 
sacred prayers and sacred literature in general the following 
pieces are there enumerated : 1, the three most sacred small 
prayers : Tathd ahu vairy6 (Yas. 27> 13.), asliem voliu (Yas. 
27> 14), and yinM hdtam\ (Yas. 4, 27*) ; 2, the Odtha ahima^ 
vaiti (Yas. 28 — 34.) ;3, Yagna haptauhaitis (Yas. 35-41) ; 4, 
Qdtha mtavaiti (Yas. 43-46.) ; 5, Odtha gpefitd-^mainyus 
(47-50.) ; 6, Odtha vohu-hhshathra (51) ; 7, Odtha valmtd- 
istis (53) ; 8, Dahmi vanuhi SiVid d/f'iii (the DahmanAfrigdn Yas. 
60, the principal prayer for the deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahma) ; 9, Airyama ishyd (Yas. 54, a short prayer, now 
used at the time of the solemnization of a marriage) ; 10, 
Fshdsdni^dthra (Yas. 58, a prayer for prosperity) ; II, Berezo 
hadaokhdha (perhaps Yas. 15) ; 12, the conversations with, 

# According to the Zoroastrian ideas every thing of the good creation^ being 
animated or inanimated* is presided over by an angel, as tho reader will learn from 
the eleventh paragraph of this chapter. 

t These three prayers are very short ; it is, thej^fore, somewhat hazardous to 
venture a translation of them. The words themselves do not offer much difficulty, but 
the context does. The commencement of the first means ; Both the two Jives (ahU ) 
and the master of every pure thing (ratus ashdtchU hacha) are to be believed in 
(vairyo lit to be chosen). These two lives, to which frequently allusions are made, 
are either that of the body, and that of the soul, or this life, and that to come. 'J he 
‘ master of every pure thing’ is an idea quite peculiar to the Zoroastrian theology. 
Every thing in creation is placed under a ruler, see the remarks in the* eleventh 
paragraph. Ashem vohu means : ‘ tho truth is good* ; it refers to the truth 
in thought, word and deed, which is the principle of the whole Zoroastrian 
moral. The five Oathas have their names from their respective beginning words 
except the first, which is caUed ]^y the praycif yathd ahd vairydf which precedes 
this G&tha. 
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and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to the King and Chief 
High-priest {Zarathtistr6iem6 i. e. the highest Zarathustra) of a 
whole country, by which a book like the Yendid^ is to be un- 
derstood, as we shall see afterwards. 

In VendidSd 18, 51. three classes of sacred writings are 
enumerated in the following order : GSthas, Yasna (by which 
very likely the Yasna haptanliaiti is to be understood), and a 
sacred tradition in a conveKational form (called paitiparsia — 
^ravanhem), which appears to be a work like the present Vendi- 
dad. ‘ 

From these passages we may gather with certainty, that the 
old Yasna i. e. that part of the present Yasna, which is written 
in the peculiar G&tha dialect, is the most ancient of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture already to the younger 
Yasna, the Visparat and VendidSd. All other pieces in the 
Yasna, written in the common Zend language, are evidently of a 
younger date ; we may call them, therefore, the younger Yasna. 
I proceed now to the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. 


6.— GATHAS. 

The G&thas, five in number, are comparatively small collec- 
tions of metrical pieces, containing small prayers, songs, and 
hymns, which exhibit generally philosophical and abstract 
thoughts about metaphysical subjects. The name “ Gfitha” well 
known in the Sanscrit and Pali literature also, means **song'* 
(chiefiy a stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as 
living in the mouth of the ancient bards), from the root jrdi, to 
sing. That they were sung, is not to be doubted, as we may 
learn from Grecian reports ^&ee pag. ^.), and from their being 
metrical compositions, the recital of which is always designated 
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hj a separate word : frofrdvaySiiu^ At present tlie priests do 
not make any distinction as to the way of repeating the different 
parts of the Zend-Avesta ; they recite them equally in a singing 
tone. That is not to be wondered at, the different constituents 
of the Yasna being unknown to the present priests, which was 
not the case in ancients times. 

As to the metres, used in the Gfithas, we 6nd them of the same 
nature as those which are to be fouiAi in the Vedic hymns. No 
rhyme is observed, only the syllables are counted, without much 
attention being paid to their quantity. The five collections, 
into whicli tlie G^thas have been brought, exhibit each a different 
metre. Verses of the same metre were put together, irrespec- 
tive of their contents. So the first Gfitha contains verses, each 
of which consists of 48 syllables ; in the second the metre is of 
65 syllables, in the third of 44, etc. The number of sylla- 
bles is not always strictly observed ; we find, now and then, one 
less or one more. To give the reader an idea of this poetry, I 
shall quote some instances. In the first Gfitha (called ahuna- 
vaiti), each verse consists of 3 lines, each comprising 16 sylla- 
bles, as may be seen from the following example (Yas. 31,8.) : 

At thwd menhi paourvim mazdd yazum ^ gtoi mananhd 

so thee 1 thought first mazda great in creation, in mind, 

Vaiiheut ptarem mananhd hyat thwd hem ehaahmaini 

of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye 

hengrabem haiihim ashahyd d5,mim anheus ahurem 
I seized (perceived) true of purity creator of life living in actions 

In this verse the cesura is after the seventh syllable; the 
second half of .each line comprises then nine syllables. Were 

♦ There are three expressions used for the recital of the sacred texts, viz. mar to 
repeat, drenj (or framru\ to recite vrith a low voice, and grdvay^frafrdvay to recite 
with a loud voice, with observation of musical accents. The first expression conveys 
the most general meaning, viz. to repeat from memory {mar = S. smar to recollect), 
which was very likely done in the same way, as the Brahmans repeat the verses of 
Bigveda, with the observation of the accents in general. Drenj means evidently a 
peculiar way of recital ; it is chiefly applied to spells, to be compared with the recital of 
the verses of the Yajnrveda, which is done with a low voice, and monotonously ; 
fragrdvay is then the solemn recital in form of a very simple tune, comparable to the 
way of singing S^maveda by the Brahmans. sThis expression is pre-eminently applied 
to the GAthas. Comp. Yas. 19,« Vend. 4,46. Yt. 18,20. 
t Bee a more free translation pag. 144. 
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the cesura after the 8th syllable, and should the whole Terse com- 
prise only 32, instead of 48 syllables, this metre would corres- 
pond to the Sanscrit shloka, consisting of four half verses (padas), 
each comprising 8 syllables, which metre is preserved in some 
fragments of epic songs in the Zend Avesta, as we shall see 
afterwards. It stands nearest to the G&yatri metre, which 
consists of 24 syllables, divisible into 3 padas, each comprising 
8 syllables. • 

In the second G^tha (called mtavaiti^ from the beginning 
words, ustd ahmdi hail him !) there are five lines in each stanza, 
consisting of eleven syllables, for instance (Yas. 44,3.) : 

thwd perefd m6i vaochd dhurd ! 

That thee 1 will ask right me tell living ! 

Kagna zdthd ptd cuhahyd paouruydl 

What man creator father of purity first ? 

Kafnd qlng gtaremchd ddt advdnem ? 

What man sun and stars made path 

wu ¥‘^ uhhshyiiti nerefgaiti thwat f* 

Who (makes) that the moon increases (and) wanes besides thee? 

^eAfi mazdd vapemi anydchd viduyi 

sach things mazda ! 1 wish and other to know 

This metre is very near to the Vedic Trishtuhh (which is sacred 
to the God Indra), which consists of 4 padas, each comprising 11 
syllables, which makes 44 in all. That of the ustavaiti Gatha ex- 
ceeds it by one pada of 1 1 syllables only. In the 3rd Gatha, cal- 
led fpmtd-maivyiiSy however, it is completely extant, each verse 
there comprising 4 padas, each of 1 1 syllables, in all 44, just as 
many as the Trishtubli is composed of.'j’ To obtain the number 


* Thwat is the ablative case, dependent on H (ko) who ? The meaning “ Resides, 
•Ise,” here absolutely required for a translation into modem languages, lies implied in 
the context . — viduyS is a peculAr infinitive form of the root vid to know. 


i* To illustrate this 
Rifveda 1, 189, 1. 

assertion, 1 

subjoin a specimen of this 

metre taken from 

Agne 

naya 

tvpathd rdyS 

atmdn 

0 fire god ! 

bring 

on the go^ way to wealth 

us 

vipvdni 

deva 

vayundni 

fffdvdn 

all 

OGodl 

arts 

knowing f 

yuyodhy 

€wmag 

juhurdnam 

end 

remove 

from us 

wrath kindled 

sin 

hhAyiMidm 

ts 

nama’^uktim 

vidhema 

utmost 

on tliee 

worship-hymn 

let us bestow 1 


(Agni I provide us with riches by luck W O thou god, who knowesi all arU of obtain* 
lag wealth ! Remove from us all faults at which thoa^hast felt angry with us ; let ns 
prepare for thee the most excellent hymn for thy worship !). 
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pf syllables which is required for each pads or foot in the specie 
men quoted above ftat thwd perepd), as well as in other verses of 
the G^has, the sound ere, corresponding to the Sanscrit r vowel > 
makes only one syllable, the short e (in vagemi S. vagmi I want, 
wish) being a mere auxiliary vowel, and u in vtduyi (instead of 
vtdyd) being of the same kind, are not to be counted. The syl- 
lables va and ya^ yd are often made liquid, as is the case in the 
Vedic metres also, that is to say, they are pronounced as two 
syllables like ia iye. The verse quoted above is, therefore, 
to be read as follows : 

Ted thwdpergd ers ni6i vochd ahurd^ 
kagnd z&thdpid a^hahyd pouruyo. 
hagnd q^g gtdremchd ddt adudnem. 
lu yd mdo ukhshiySiti nerfgdiii thwat. 
idchit mazdd vagmi anydchd vidyS. 

In the fourth GStha each stanza comprises 3 verses, or 6 p&das 
or feet, each consisting of 7 syllables, which makes in all 42. 
In the fifth Gfitha there are various metres used which I must 
forego here. 

The five Gathas are expressly designated as the five G^thas 
of Zarathustra” (Yas. 67,8), in order to distinguish them from 
other Gfithas or songs, as for instance, those devoted to the 
praise of Homa (Yas. 10). That they really contain the sayings 
and teaching of the great founder of the Parsee religion, Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself, cannot be doubted, as the reader will 
percfive from a perusal of the larger portion of them, which will 
be found in the following paragraphs. 


6.— GATHA AHUNAVAITI.* 

It is divided into seven chapters (Yas. chapt. 28-34. West.), 
which comprise 101 verses, all of thefn being composed in the 
same metre, which I described above (pag.136). As to its contents, 

* To Uie explsnfttion of tho 'wlSu of tho fimt volumo of my Gtrm»n work 

on tho GStkiS (pagg. 246) i* doTotod. 
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this G&tha resembles more a collection of scattered terses, than 
one continuous whole. It is even doubtful, whether the 
author is always the same, the style being now and then 
different. But because of one and the same spirit pervading the 
whole GStha, we must allow it to belong to one age only. We 
have in it, in all probability, the sayings and songs ofZarathustra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples JS/mAgpa^ Vtdappa^ and 
Frashaostra. Thus, for instance, the following verse (Yas. 28,7-) 
must be considered as the composition of one of the disciples of 
the prophet : 

“ Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life long, by 
means of thy mighty words, o thou Wise ! give both, Zarathustra 
and us, thy powerful assistance to put down the assaults of our 
enemy.*’ 

Here Zarathustra being spoken of in the third, and the author 
in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe the verse to 
one of his followers, not to him. 

The heading of this Gfitha the revealed thought, the revealed 
word, the revealed deed of the holy Zarathustra \ the arch-angels 
first sang the Gfithas’** is of high interest i because it does not refer 
to this Catha alone, but to all five indiscriminately. These in- 
troductory remarks are written not in the peculiar Gfitha dialect, 
but in the common Zend language, which circumstance shows 
clearly, that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of these sacred verses. We learn from 
it, that the Gfithas were believed to contain all that ha^ been 
revealedf to Zarathustr| Spitama ; that he learnt them from the 
choir of the archangels who sang them to his mental ears, when, 
in a state of ecstasy, his mind was raised to heaven. 

I shall present to the reader translations of some parts of 
this Gatha. In its second section (chapt. 29), it is related that 
the Cfsus urvd i. e., the soul of the animated creation, was crying 

• The chapters of the Tasnaare called HAs, which is a corrupUoo of the Zend 
word hdtiu 

t A fuU explanation of this heading is given in nay German work on tha QAthaa 
vol. I. pag. 41-46. 
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aloud in consequence of^ attacks made upon Ins life, and 
imploring the assistance of the archangels. The murderer, 
frightened by this crying, asked one of the arcliangels, 
Asha (Ardibehesht), as to who had been appointed to protect 
this soul of the earth. Asha referred hiin to Mazda, who is ** the 
most wise, and the giver of oracles.*’ Mazda answered, that 0€u$ 
urvd was being cut into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. 
Mazda now deliberated with Asha, as to who might be fit to com- 
municate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered, that there is only one man who heard the orders 
issued by the celestial councillors, viz. Zarathustra Spitama ; he, 
therefore, was to be endowed with eloquence to bring their mes- 
sages to the world. 

Qsus urvd means the universal soul of earth, the cause of all 
life and growth. The literal meaning of the word soul of the 
cow" implies a simile ; for the earth is compared to a cow.f By 
its cutting and dividing, ploughing is to be understood. The 
sense of that decree, issued by Ahurmazda and the heavenly 
council is, that the soil is to bo tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins 

^ The term in the original is yAniniy which does not signify ** good, happy/’ as the 
Dustoors mean, but any thing seen when in a state of ecstacy. This meaning is even 
preserved in the modern Persian word ydn^ a reverie of a fanatic, a trance. The literal 
meaning is walk,’* as may be seen from its use in the Yedic Sanscrit (root yd to go), 
but applied to the gesticulations of a prophet or seeer, when in ecstacy, it means what 
he perceives with his mental eye in snch an extraordinary frame of mind. The word 
** to see” is reallv used in reference to revelation in the Gd.tha8 (see Yas. 4S,5. 31,8 
28,6.) This application of the word is whoUy in accordance with its meaning in the 
Tedas, where is slated that the sacred songs (mantra) have been seen by the Bishis. 

c 

t In the Paisee or Pazend language, the name is corrupted to goshdriln^ which is 
very likely^reserved in the modern Per^an gawhar “ nature.** According to the tradi- 
tion, he was the first animated creature in the shape of an ox, which after having 
been kiUed and cut into pieces, the whole living creation is said to have sprung 
from his body. The slaughterer of this primary ox, the supposed ancestor of the whole 
animal kingdom, is often aUuded to by the name ge*i9 tashan i. e. cutter of the cow. 
Who was the killer of this ox, is not said in the Zend-Avesta : the tradition 
charges with this murder, of course, Angr6-ma%nyu9^ the devil. This legend about the 
origin of tlie animated creation apparently refers to sacrificial rites, the creation of the 
world being considered by several ancient nations as a sacrifice, by the Brahmans as that 
af Brahma himself, by tho anciejit Scandinavians, the people of the Edda, as that of th^ 
primary giant Bor* 
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Agriculture as a religious duty. Zarathustra, vrben encouraging 
men by the order of Akwratnazda to cultivate the earth, acts as 
a prophet of agriculttre and civilization. In this capacity we 
shall find also him afterwards. 

In the third section of this G^iha (Yas. 30) one of the most 
important pieces of the Gfitha literature is presented to us. It is 
a metrical speech, delivered by Zarathustra Spitama himself, 
when standing before the sacred fire, to a numerously attended 
meeting of his countrymen. The chief tendency of this speech is 
to induce his countrymen to leave the worship of the devas or 
gods i. e. polytheism, to bow only before Ahuramazda, and to 
separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. In order to 
gain his object wished for, he propounds the great difierence 
which exists between the two religions, Monotheism, and Poly- 
theism, showing that, whereas the former is the fountain of all 
prosperity both in this and the other life, the latter is utterly 
ruinous to mankind. He attempts further to explain the origin 
of both these religions so diametrically opposed to each other, 
and finds it in the existence of two primeval causes, called exist- 
ence” and “ non-existence.” But this merely philosophical doctrine 
is not to be confounded with his theology, according to which he 
acknowledged only one God, as will be clearly seen from the se- 
cond Gfitha. In the following 1 submit to the reader a 
translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of Zara- 
thustra. 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, the wise say- 
ings of the most wise, the praises of the living God, and the songs 
of the good spirit, tfie sublime truth which 1 see arising out of 
these sacred flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of naturef 

* Qdus has m Sanscrit the two meanings **cow/* and '*earth.** In Greek gS, earth, 
is to be traced to this 'word. In theYamadeva songs (4th book of the Rigreda), the 
Jiibhus (comparaMe to the elves of the Teatonic mythology) who represent the crea- 
tive powers in nature, are said to ** have cut the cow and made fertile the earth.'* 
The term evidently refers to the cultivation of the soil. 

t Ghts urvdt see pag. 140. It is Here evidentljr an allosioa made to that legend 
reported above. * 
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(i« e. to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the beams 
of fire with a most pious mind ! Every one» both men And 
women, ought to-day to choose his cre^ (between the Deva 
and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring of renowned an- 
cestors awake to agree with us (L e. to approve of my lore, to be 
delivered to you at this moment.) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words, revealed to him 
through the sacred flames). • 

. 3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, 
each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good, and the base in 
thought, word and deed. Choose one of these two spirits ! Be 
good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the material 
things); one, the reality, the other, the non-reality. To the 
liars (the worshippers of the devas i. e. gods) existence will be- 
come bad, whilst the believer in the true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the evil, 
the originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. Some 
may wish to have the hardest lot (i. e. those who will not leave 
the polytheistic devareligion), others adore Ahuramazda by 
means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i. e. you cannot be 
worshippers of the one true god, and of many gods at the same 
time). One of the devas, against whom we are fighting, might 
overtake you, when in deliberation (what faith you are to em- 
brace),^ whispering you to choose the naught mind.* Then the 
devas flock together to assault the two lives (the life of the body, 
and that of the soul), praised by the propfiets. 

7* And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaitisf came 
with wealth, the good and true mind ; but the soul, as to time, 
the first cause among created beings, was with Tliee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of these 

* Akemtnano (snperlat mand) means literally: naught mind. It is a 

philosophical term applied by Zarathustra to designate his principle of non-existence, 
non-reality, which is the cause of all evils. « 

0 

t She is the genius of earth, and the personification of the praytiv. 
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evils (to sow ill weed among the believers), then thou hast the 
power through the good mind of punishing them who break their 
promises, o true spirit !* 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.f The 
wise living spirits | are the greatest supporters of it. The prudent 
man wishes only to be there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of the 
destroyer (the evil spirit). ^All perfect things are garnered up in 
the splendid residence of the good mind (Yohu-man8), the Wise 
(Mazda), and the True (Asha)^ who are known as the best be* 
ings. 

11. Therefore perform ye the commandments which, pro- 
nounced by the Wise (God) himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but pros- 
perity to the believer in the truth ; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

In the fourth section of the first Gdtha (Yas. 31) we have a 
collection of urvdtas i. e. sayings of Ahuramazda, revealed to his 
prophet Zarathustra, for the purpose of protecting the good crea- 
tion from the attacks of the wicked men and evil spirits. The 
chief means of checking evil influences is the cultivation of the 
soil. 1 give some of these verses in translation. 

7. He (Ahuramazda) first created through his inborn lustreg 
the multitude of celestial bodies, and through his intellect the 
good creatures, governed by the inborn good mind. Thou living 
spirit, who art everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) 
grow. 

* That is to say : those who giye to-day the solemn promise to leave the polytheistie 
religion, and to follow that preached by Zarathustra, will be punished by €h)d, should 
they break their promise. 

t In this passage we have the germs of the doctrine of the resumction of the dead 
body ; see my German work on the G&thas vol. 1. pagg. 109-112. 

t These are the archangels (Amshaspanda). 

f Three names of archangels. 

I qdthrd “ by means of his own fire.*' Ahuramasda as the source of light, which 
most resembles him and where he appeals to his pr^het, is caUed e. having 

his own light (not bonrowed). 
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8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, the crea- 
tor of life, who manifests his life in his works, then I knew Thee 
to be the primeval spirit, thou Wise, so high in mind as to create 
the world, and the father of the good mind.* 

9. In Tliee was Armaiti (genius of earth), in Thee the very 
wise fertiliser of the soiI,f o thou wise living Spirit ! when thou 
hast made her paths that she might go from the tiller of the soil 
to him who does not cultivate it. J r 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), she 
chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, whom she bless- 
ed with the riches produced by the good mind. All that do not till 
her, but contimie to worship the devas (devils), have no share 
in her good tidings (the fruits produced by her, and the blessings 
of civilization). 

11. When thou madest the world with its bodies, and (gavest 
them) motions and speeches, then thou Wise ! hast created at 
first through thy mind the gaSthas (estates fenced in), and the 
sacred visions (daeJido), and intellects.T[ 

18. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the wicked 
(the evil spirit), because he has given to distruction house, vil- 

* Vohu-fnand. He represents the life in men and animals, the principle of vitality. 
If Aharamazda is called the father of VohU’mano^ it means, that all vital powers in the 
animated beings have sprung ont of him, as the supreme being. 

t Literally : the cutter of the cow (geus tashd) see above pag. 140. 

% The meaning is, that Armaiti, the genius of earth, is wandering from spot to spot 
to convert deserts and wildernesses into fruit-fields. She goes from the agriculturist 
to the shepherd who still adheres to the ancestoral nomadic life to call upon him to cnl- 
Uvate the soil also. 

^ By gaUhas, frequently mendoned in the Zend Avesta, the ancient settlements of 
the Iranian agriculturists are to be understood. Ahuramazda is constantly called their 
creator, that means, that these settlements belong to a very remote antiquity, and that 
they form the basis of the Ahura religion, or the religion of the agriculturists. The 
daitna^ are the revelations communicated to the prophets through visions. The root of 
the word is to see (preserved in the modem Persian didan to see ; it is related to 
the Sanscrit root dhydi to think, thinking being considered to be a seeing by means of 
the mental eyes). A(terwards it ]»assed into the more general meaning of ** religion, 
creed** and is kept in the form din up to this day in Persian, whence it was incorporat- 
ed to Arabic, like many other Iranian words, at the time anterior to Mohammed, 
^hisword is to be found in the Li^thuanian language (a link of the Arian stock) also 
in the form datnd, meaning a song (the mental fiction of the i^oet). 
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lage, district and province. Therefore kill thm (the wicked) 
with the sword ! 

The fifth section (Hfi) of this Gfithas (Yas. 32.) is one of the 
most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts in glowing 
coburs idolatry, and its evil consequences. The prophet directs 
his speech against the devas or gods in the following manner. 

3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil spirit who takes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), teaching you manifold 
arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which arts you are noto- 
rious every where. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit you have invented spells« which 
are applied by the most wicked pleasing the devas only, but re- 
jected by the good spirit ; but the wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit. 

5. Ye gods and thou evil spirit ! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions rob mankind 
of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the wicked to 
power. 

Of the sixth and seventh Has (Yas. 33-34) 1 give only a few 
verses in translation. 

33,2. Who are^opposed in their thoughts, words and actions to 
the wicked, and think of the welfare of creation,* their efforts will 
be crowned by success through the mercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whether of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bondmen,f 
behaves himself well towards a religious man (an adherent to the 
Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the works of life bj tilling 
the soil : that one will^07?ce be in the fields of the True and Good 
(i. e. in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from thee (thy com- 
munity), Mazda ! the irreligiosity and wickedness, the disobedi- 

^ The term in Zend is apti existence. It is the consequence of the adherence to 
the good principle. 

t These three names of tlie mombera of the ancient Iranian community are wy 
frequently used in the g&tbas, but not^ the other hooka of Zend Ayesta. Tba woi4 
for ** lord** is : qaitus i. e. owner, that for yeomvi ; airyama i* e. — rTrittn, ftiead» 
that for bondman veretena i. e. workman, labourer. 

VJ 
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ence of the lord and the falsehood of the servant belonging to him 
and his yeoman, and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted 
for destroying the fields. 

14. Among the priests Zarathustra maintains the opinion, 
that the peculiar nature of each body (living creature) subsists 
through the wisdom of the good mind, through the sincerity of 
action, and the hearing of, and keeping to, the revealed word. 

34,1. Immortality, truth, wealthy health, all these gifts to be 
granted in consequence of (pious) actions, words, and worship- 
ping, to these men (who pray here), are plentiful in thy possession, 
Ahuramazda ! 


7— GATHA USTAVAITI (Yasna 43-46).* 

Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection of frag- 
ments of songs and scattered verses made without any other plan 
than to transmit to posterity^ what was believed to be the true 
and genuine sayings of the prophet, in this second gatha we may 
observe a certain scheme carried out. Although it contains, with 
the exception of a few verses only (4G, 13-17), all sayings of 
Zarathustra himself, yet they have not been put together, as is 
the case in many other instances, irrespective of their contents, 
but in a certain order with the view of presenting the followers 
of the prophet a true image of the mission, activity, and teaching 
of their great master. In the first section of this gatha (43), his 
missioh by the order of Ahuramazda, is announced, in the second 
(44) he receives instructions from the sapremo Being about the 
highest matters of human speculation, in the third (45) ho ap- 
pears as a prophet before a large assembly of his countrymen to 
propound to them h's new doctrines, and in the fourtli or last 
section (46), we find diflferent verses referring to the iate of the 
prophet, the congregation which he established and his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

* See the text with a literal latin translation in my larger work on tho Gatbas 11 « 
pp. 2-18, and the commentary on it II. pp. 59’1S4. 
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This gfttlia being the most important piece of the whole Zend 
Avesta, from which to obtain an accurate knowledge of Zarathus- 
tra’s teaching and activity, 1 submit to the reader in the following 
pages a translation of the whole of it. 

1 (43.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to whom the living 
wise god of his own comma^id should grant those two everlasting 
powers (wholesomeness and immortality). For this very good 
I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayest thou through thy angel 
of piety (Arinaiti) give me happiness, the good true things, and 
the possession of the good mind ! 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source of 
light for the world. Every body shall choose Thee (believe in 
thee) as the source of light, Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 
Thou Greatest all good true things by means of the power of thy 
good mind at any time, and promisest us (who believe in Thee) a 
long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha, Serosli), may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of happiness 
both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in the present crea- 
tions, where thy spirit dwells, the living, the faithful, the generous, 
the holy, Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful holy (god) Mazda ! 
For thou givest with thy hand, filled with helps, good to the pious 
man, as well as to the impious, by means of the warmth of the 
fire* strengthening the good things. From this reason the 
vigour of the good rainfl has fallen to my lot. 

5. Thus I believed in Thee as the holy God, thou living Wise ! 
Because, I behold Thee to be tho primeval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou hast made (instituted) holy customs and 
words, thou hast given a bad fortune (emptiness) to the base, and 
a good to the good man. I will believe in Thee, thou glorious 
God ! in the last (future) period of creation. 

* Tho ftro is supposed in the Zeud>Xvesta and the»Y odas to be spread OfaiTWhcfe 
at the caose of ail life. 
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6. In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, living 
Wise ! in that thou earnest with wealth and with the good mind 
through the actions of which our manours thrive. To these 
(men who are present) Armaiti* tells the everlasting laws, given 
by thy intellect, which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy living wise Spirit ! 
therefore he (Sraosha) came to me and asked : who art thou ? 
whose son art thou ? How dostf thou at present think to 
increase and improve thy estates and their beings (to increase the 
power of the good mind in all thy territories where thou ap- 
pearest) ? 

8. I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathustra. I will show 
myself as a destroyer to the liars as well as bo the comforter 
for the religious men. As long as I can praise and glorify Thee, 
thou Wise ! I shall enlighten and awaken all that aspire to 
property ( who wish to separate themselves from the nomadic 
tribes and become settlers in a certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
therefore he came to me with the good mind (and I asked him) : 
To whom dost thou wish the increase of this life should be 
communicated ? Standing at thy fire amongst thy worshippers 
who pray to Thee, I will be mindful of the truth (to improve all 
good things) as long as I shall be able. 

10. Thus mayest thou grant me the truth. Then I shall call 
myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a pious obedient 
man. , And I will ask in the behalf of both of usf whatever thou 
mayest be asked. For the king will, as it is only allowed to 
mighty men, make Thee for thy answers a mighty fire (to cause 
thy glory and adoration to be spread over many countries like 
the splendour of a blazing large flame). 

11. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he (the angel Sraosha) came to me, with the good mind. 
For because I, who am your most obedient servant amongst 

* The genius of earth. ^ 

t Refers to Zarethoitra and Kava Vistaspa, for whose welfare and renown the pre* 
phet ii here praying. 
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men, am ready to destroy tlie enemies firstly the recital of your’*" 
words : so tell me the best to be done. 

12. And when thou earnest to instruct me, and toldst me 
the true things ; then thou gavest me thy command not to 
appear (before large assemblies as a prophet) without having 
received a (special) revelation, before the angel Sraosha endowed 
with the sublime truth, which may impart your good true things 
to the two friction woods (by means of which the holiest fire, 
the source of all good in the creation, is produced) for the benefit 
(of all beings) have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he came to me with the good mind. Let me obtain 
the things which I wished for ; grant me the gift of a long life ; 
none of you may detain it from me for the benefit of the good 
creation subject to thy dominion. 

14. Therefore the powerful proprietor of all goods (Sraosha) 
communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of thy helps (thy pow- 
ers) ; for endowed with all the gifts granted by Thee, as to the va- 
rious kinds of speech, like all other men, who recite thy prayers, I 
was resolved upon making ray appearance in puhlic as a prophet. 

1 5. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy one, thou living Wise ! 
There he came to me with the good mind. May the greatest hap- 
piness brightly blaze out of these flames ! may the number of 
the worshippers of the liar (bad spirit) diminish ! may all 
those (that are here present) address themselves to the priests 
of the holy fire ! 

16. Thus prays, living Wise! Zarathustra and every holy 
(pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the holiest spirit. 
Essence and truth (the foundations of the good creation) may be- 
come predominant in the world ! In every being, which beholds 
the sun’s light, Armaiti (the genius of piety) may reside ! She 
who causes by her actions through the good mind all growth. 

2 (44.) 

1. That I will ask Thee^tell me it right, thou living Gnd ! 

* Befecs to Aharamaida and the archangeU, forming the celestial counciL 
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T?liether your friend (SraosliaJ be willing to recite his own hymn 
as prayer to my friend (Frashaostra or Vist&§pa), thou Wise • 
and whether he should come to us with the good mind, to per- 
form for us true actions of friendship.* 

2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! How 
arose the best present life (this world) ? By what means are the 
present things (the world^ to be supported ? That spirit, the holy, 
(Yohu mano) o true wise spirit ! is «the guardian of the beings to 
ward oflF from them every evil, he is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of truth ? 
Who made the sun and stars the way ? Who causes the moon 
to increase and wane if not thou ? This I wish to know except 
what I already know. 

4. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who made 
the waters and the trees of the field ? Who is in the winds and 
storms that they so quickly run ? Who is the creator of the 
good minded beings, thou Wise ? 

. 5. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who made the lights of good effect and the darkness ? Who 
made the sleep of good effect and the activity ? Who made 
morning, noon and night, reminding always the priest of his 
duties ? 

6. That I will ask Thee, tell mo it, thou living God ! what 
verses I shall recite, if the following ones have been recited :*[• 
(a) Piety doubles the truth by her actions, (b,) lie collects wealth 
with the good mind, (c,) Whom hast thou made for the imperish- 
able cow Ranyoskereti ?J 

7. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

* The meaning is : the prophet wants to ascertain from Ahuramazda. wliether or not 
the Genius Serosh would make communications to his (the prophet's) friend. 

t Here are quoted the beginning words of three certainly ancient prayers wliich 
are no longer known. 

% This is a mythological name of the earth to be found in the G^thas only. It 
means “ producing the two friction woods (tw6 wooden sticks, by means of robbing 
which fire was produced)/’ See my work on the Gdihas vol. 11, pag. 91-92. 
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Who has prepared the Bactrian {lerehhdha) home with its proper- 
ties? Who fashioned, moving up and down, like a weaver, the ex- 
cellent son out of the father ?* To become acquainted with these 
things, I approach Thee, wise, holy spirit ! creator of all beings ! 

8. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, to 
perform five times (a day)f the duties which are enjoined by 
thyself, thou Wise ! and to ^recite those prayers which are com- 
municated for the welfare of all beings by the good mind. What 
good, intended for the increase of life, is to be had : that may 
come to me. 

9. That I will ask Thee, toll me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I bless that creed which thy friend (Serosh) who protects 
it with a true and good mind in the assembly of the heavenly 
spirits^ ought to promulgate to the mighty king. 

10. That I will ask Thee, instruct me right, thou living 
God ! in the faith which, being the best of all, may protect iny 
possession and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words, and actions of the angel of the earth. My heart 
wishes (it is my lively desire), that I may know Thee, thou Wise ! 

11. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
how the angel of earth J may visit those men to whom the belief 
in Thee is preached. By these there I am acknowledged as a 
prophet ; but all dissenters are regarded as my enemies. 

12. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 
who is the religious man and who the impious, after whom 
I wish to inquire ? With whom of both is the black spirit^ 
and with whom the briflit one ? Is it not right to consider the 
impious man nho attacks me or Thee to be a black one ? 

* This refers to the production of fire by moans of two wcoden sticks^ whi< h was 
in ancient times tho most sacred way of bringing into existence tlie fire» commonly 
called ‘ Ahuramnzda’s son. See my work on the Gathas II. pag. 81-82. 

j The so-called five gilha : Ilfivdnim from 6-10 a. m., Rapitlnvan 10 a. — 3 r. Al., 
IJzayeirina from 3 P. M — 0 (sunset), Aiwiyrilthrema from 6-12 P. M., Ushaluna 
from 12-6 A. M. 

t This refers to tho wanderings of H^miaiti, the genius of earth, by wUich is to be 
understood tho progress of agriculture and the arts ot*ft more civilized life. 
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13. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) from this 
place to those, who full of disobedience do not respect the truth 
in keeping it, nor care about the thriving of the good mind (that 
it may be diffused all over the earth). 

14. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall 1 deliver the destroyer to the hands of truth to be 
annihilated by means of the hyitups for thy praise ? If thou 
Wise ! communicatest to me an efficacious spell to be applied 
against the impious man, then I will destroy every difficulty and 
every misfortune. 

15. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
When or to whom of the Lords givest thou as proprietor this fat 
flock (of sheep), two armies being gathered for a combat in 
silence, by means of those sayings which thou Wise! art desirous 
of pronouncing ? 

16. That I will ask Thee, tell mo it right, thou living God ! 
who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable me to 
become acquainted with the rules established for the course of 
the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may the angel Serosh, 
assisted by the good mind, shine for every one towards whom 
thou art propitious, 

17. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How may I come to your (of God and the angels) dwelling place 
to hear you sing ? Aloud I express my w ish to obtain the help of 
the angel of integrity, and that of immortality, by means of that 
song which is a treasure of truth. 

18. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I, thou true ! spend this gift, ten pregnant mares and 
even more* to obtain in future the two powers of integrity 
(wholesomeness) and immortality, in the same way as thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

c 

* Befers to a sacrifice. Sacrifices of animals were customary at Zaratbustra’s 
time. 
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Uow is the first intellect* of that man, who does not return what 
he has received to the offerer of this gift,f of him, who does not 
grant any thing to the speaker of truth ; for the last intellect of 
this man (his doing) is already known to me. 

20. Wliat are, thou good ruler Mazda ! the devas (bad 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack the 
good existence (the good beings), by. whose means the priest and 
piophet of the idols expose tfle earth (the cultivated countries) to 
destruction ; and I wish to hioto besides what the false prophet 
has gained by doing so. Do not, o true God ! grant him a field 
to fence it in (to make it his own property). 

3 (45.) 

1. All ye, who have come from nigh and fur, listen now and 
hearken to my speech. Now I will tell you all about that pair 
of spirits how it is known to the wise. Neither tlie ill-speaker 
(the devil) shall destroy the second (spiritual) life, nor that 
man, who being a liar with his tongue, professes the false 
(idolatrous) belief. 

2. I will tell you of the two primeval spirits of life, one of 
whom, the white one, told to the black : Do not follow me, the 
thoughts, the words, the intellects, the lores, the sayings, the 
actions, the meditations, the souls ?J 

3. I will tell you the first thought of this life which the 
living Wise communicated to me, to those among you who do 
not live according to the sayings (of God and his angels) -as I 
think and pronounce thegi : to these men the end of life (ex- 
perience) may be a help.§ 

4. Thus I will tell which is the best substance of this life. 
The Wise, who created it, possesses it by means of truth; Twi/t 

The first and second intellects are notions of tho Zoroastrian philosophy ; see the 
fourth Essay. The first intellect is that which is innate to (he soul which came from 
heaven, the second is that one wliirh man himself acquired by exjterience, 
t That is to say ‘ who is ungrateful towards god/ 

I All things are now following me, l%xi the only real master and lord, thy empire 
is nothing but illusion. 

§ Tbe meaning is : experience will convince them of tlie trutli of the prophet’s words. 

20 
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weak of him, the father of the good active sense (mind), whose 
daughter Armaiti is endowed with good actions. Not is the 
being, who creates all, to be deceived. 

6. I will tell what the holiest (God) delivered to me, the 
word, the best to be lieard by men, to all who pay me attention 
and who have come Iiere for this purpose. Wholesomeness and 
immortality are by means of the good mind’s actions in the 
possession of the living Wise. c 

6. Thus I will tell you of the greatest of all (Sraosha), who is 
praising the truth, and doing good, and of all who are gathered 
round him (to assist him) by order of the holy spirit (Ahura- 
mazda). The living Wise may hear me ; by means of his good- 
ness the good mind increases (in the world). He may lead me 
with tho best of his wisdom. 

7. By means of his power and his rule the generations gone 
by subsisted, and also tliQse to come will subsist on him. The 
sincere man’s miiul is aspiring to the everlasting immortality, 
the destroyer of the wicked ; she is in the possession of the 
living W ise, the Lord of the creatures. 

8. Him, wliom I desire to worship and celebrate with my 
hymns, I beheld just now with my eyes, him, who knows the 
truth, him, the living Wise, as the source of the good mind, the 
good action and tlie good word. So let us put down our gifts of 
praise in the dwelling place of the heavenly singers (angels).* 

9. Him will I adore with our good mind, him, who is 
always propitious to us at day and night ; he, the living Wise, 
who by his own labour is making the pr^erties (to the religious 
men), may advance the thriving of our cattle and our men, and 
through the sublimity of the good mind protect tlie truth. 

10. Him will I adore with the prayers of our devotion, who 
is known alone to be the living Wise ; because he is acknow- 
ledged as intelligent and endowed with the true good mind. 
In his empire there are wholesomeness and immortality ; lie 
grants this world these two everlasting powers. 

• The meaning is ; our pra}'e%, offered here, may go up to heaven, to be heard before 
the throne of God» 
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1 1 . He, vrlio thinks the idols and, besides, all those men who 
think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes such people 
from tliose who think of the right : his friend, brother or father 
is Ahuramnzda himself. Thus is the saying of the Supreme 
fire priest. 

4. (46). 

1. To what country shall I go ? where shall I take my refuge? 
what country is shelteringetho master (Zarathustra) and his 
companion ? None of the servants pays reverence to me nor 
the wicked rulers of the country. How shall I worship Thee 
further, living Wise? 

2. 1 know that. I am helpless. Look at me being amongst 
few men, for I have few men (I have lost my followers or they 
have left me) ; I implore Thee weeping, thou living god who 
grantest happiness as a friend gives a present to his friend. 
The good of the good mind is in thy own possession thou True* ! 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of truth 
who is protecting the earth in the district as well as in the 
province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he can not 
succeed in his deeds. Who drives him out of his dominion, 
or out of his property, thou Wise ! he is going further on the 
paths of good intellect.-}- 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses the 
law, or if a noble man takes hold of one who violates the bonds 
of friendship, or if a religious man living righteously takes hold 
of a wicked man : he shall, then, having learnt it, .inform 
the master : into disy-ess and utter want he shall be thrown 
to be unhappy. J 

6. But who, although he may be able, does not go to him 


^ These two verses (1. 2.) refer evident'y to Zarathustra’s persecution. I omit the 
third vetse consisting of several sentences which seem not to be connected with each 
other. See my work on the Gdthas II pag. 130.31. 

f It is considered to be a good work to destroy tho enemies of agricoltnre, becanse 
by laying waste tlio cultivated soil t]|py cause great damage to the good creation 

X This and the following verses refer to the baeaking of solemn promitea (called 
mithra see Vend.4) and apostasy. 
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(tliG cliief of the community), he may, however, follow the cus- 
toms of the untruth now prevailing.* For he is a wicked 
man whom another wicked considers to be the best one, 
and he is a religious man whoso friend the religious one is. 
Such sayings of okl hast thou revealed, o Wise ! 

7. Whof is appointed protector of my property, Wise ! 
when the wicked endeavour tb hurt me ? who else, if not thy 
lire, and thy mind, through which t^iou hast created the exis- 
tence (good beings), thou living God ! Tell me the power 
necessary for holding up the religion. 

8. Who spoils my estates, and does not choose me by 
bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retribution may 
be made to him for his person in the same way. He shall be 
excluded from every good possession, but not from a bad one 
filled up with evils, o thou Wise ! 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made me 
first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being as the 
living true God J ? The true sayings revealed by the maker of the 
earth§ come to my hands by means of thy good mind. 

10. Wiiat man or what woman, thou living Wise ! performs 
the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this (earthly) 
life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, and spread- 
ing thy rule through the good mind, as well as gratifying all those 
men, who are gathered round me, to adore the heavenly spirits : 
all these I will lead over the bridge of the gatherer (heavenly 
bridge)T[ to paradise, 

11. The sway is given into the hands the priests and pro- 

^ The meaning is : that man, who does not assist in punishing such crimes rs 
apostasy and promise breaking are, is himself an infidel and not more to be recog- 
nized as a member of the Zoroastrian community. 

t This verse is one of the most celebrated prayers used by the Parsces now-a- 
days. It is the so called Serosh bdj\ 

t TLisrefers very likely to the the soul of earth’ to whose oracles the 

])rophet was constantly listening. 

§ Lit. the cutter of the cow ; see j>ag. 139. 40. 

^ None can enter Paradise without having fir|t passed the ‘ bridge of the Gatherer* 
(called (7Am’ar),tbe passing of v.l^ich can be faf ilitated to the deceased by prayers 
recited for him. 
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phots of idolsi who by their atrocious actions, endeavour to destroy 
the human life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought to avoid the bridge of the gatherer to remain for ever in 
the dwelling place of destruction (hell). 

] 2. When after the defeat of the enemy Fryfina the true 
rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the (Iranian) 
tribes, and their allies, thou fenced’st with stakes the earth’s 
estates. Thus the living Wise having fenced them all, he assigned 
them to those men (his worshippers) as property.’’* 

13. Who amongst men pays zealously reverence to 
Zarathustra Spitaina, such one is fit to deliver in public his lore. 
To him (Zarathustra) the living Wise entrusted the life (the 
existence of all good beings to protect them) ; for him he esta- 
blished through the good mind the estates ; him we think to be 
your (of thyself and thy angels) good friend, thou True ! 

14. Zarathustra ! ‘Who is thy sincere friend to assist in 
performing the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in public ? 
The very man to do it, is KavS VistSspa. I will worship through 
the words of the good mind all those whom thou hast elected at 
the heavei^ly meeting. 

15. Ye sons of Hechataspa Spitaina ! to you I will speak; 
because you distinguish right from wrong. By means of your 
actions, the truth, contained in the ancient commandments of the 
living God, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frashostra ! Go thou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world (th^ good 
beings) to that field ^here Piety resides, attended by Truth, 
where the stores of the Good Mind may be acquired, where is tire 
dwelling place of the living Wise (i. e. Paradise). 

17* Wherefrom you only blessings not curses,f venerable 

» Here the origin of the so called gaetha$ i. e. possessions, estates, so veiy fre- 
quently Alluded to in the Zendavesta, is described. We most understand by them 
tho original settlements of tlie Iranians exposed to constant attacks from the part of 
nomadic tribes. 

t When on earth, they nsed to pronminre enrses as well as blessings. Bat in P«r»* 
disc only good no bad words con bo heard from them. • They were celebrated magicians 
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wise Jfim&spas ! are to be beard, always (protecting) tbe goods 
of tbe leader and performer of tlie sacred rites, namely of tbe liv- 
ing Wise bimself, endowed with great intellectual power. 

18. For him, wbo bestowed most favours on me, I collect all 
the best of my goods acquired through the Good Mind. But to 
their last shifts I will put all those, thou Wise, True ! wbo have 
put us to them. I will beseech you to assist me. Such is 
my decision conceived according my intellect and under 
standing. 

19. Who makes increase this very life by means of truth to 
the utmost for me, who am Zarathustra myself, to such one the 
first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) life will be granted as 
a reward together with all goods to be had on the imperishable 
eartli. Thou, living Wise! art the very owner of all these things 
to the greatest extent, thou, who art my friend. Wise ! 

8 . 

THE THREE LAST GATHAS (SPENTA-MAINYUS 
YS. 47-50; VOHU-KIISHATHREM 51; VAIIISTOISTIS 

53.) * 

These three collections of ancient songs are much smaller, 
than the two first; the fourth and fifth consist, each of one Hfi, 
(chapter) only. I give here only a short account of them together 
with a translation of a few verses. The several chapters, except 
the last of the third Gatha (50), form, a« regards composition, 
nowhere a whole, hut are, on an average, mere collections of 
detached verses, which were pronounced at different occasions 
either by Zaralbustra himself, or his dftciples. While in the 
two first GSthas the majority of verses can be traced to 
Zarathustra himself, in these three last Gathas, most verses 
appear to be the work of the master’s disciples, sucli as J§mSspa, 
Frasliostra, VistSspa, others perhaps even that of their pupils, be- 
cause all of them are spoken of (chiefly 51) with high rever- 
ence. 

47,1. Ahuramazda gives through the white (holy) Spirit, 


^ See my Germnii work vol. II. pmgg:. 20 — 38, and 155 — 217- 
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nppearing in the best tlioiigljt, ibe truth of speech, and the 
sincerity of action, to this vorld (universe) wholcson^eness 
(HaurvatSt), and iinmortality (Ameretfit), wealth (Khsha- 
thra) and devotion (Arniaiti).* 

2. From Ids (Ahuramazda’s) holiest spirit all good has 
sprung in the words, v^hich are pronounced by the tongue of 
the Good Mind (^Vohnmano)^ and the works wrouglit by the 
hands of Armaiti (an^l of the earth). By means of such a 
knowledge Mazda himself is the father, of all truth (in 
thought, word, and deed). 

48.4. He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and 
naught ndnd in thinking, words, and deeds, rewards his obedi- 
ent followers with prosperity. Art thou (Mazda !) not he, 
in whom is the last cause of both intellects (good, and evil) 
hidden ? 

48,10. When will appear, thou Wise ! the men of vigour and 
courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the Soma) ? 
This diabolical art n»akes tbe idol priests so overbearing, 
and the evil spirit, reigning in tlie countries, increases this 
- pride. 

49.4. Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by their base 
minds, cause mischief and ruin to tlie wealtliy (settlers) 
througli the spells uttered by tlieir tongues, who are devoid 
of all good works and find delight in evil doings only, — such 
men produce the devils (devas) by means of tlieir pernicious 
thoughts. 

5. Mazda himself^and the prayers r^ered hy me9i, and every 
one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti (the earth), as well 
as all that are in thy dominions, 0 living ! will protect this 
faith (Zoroastrian religion) by means of the geed inlcm 
mind. 


* Ahuramazda is in this and the following two verses desciibed oa the only God 
and Sjfirit, in whom good and evil likewise originates. Ail the Amesha Spentas 
(archangels) of the latter Porseeism are only his gifts. 

t This verse refers to the Brahmanic Soma wonAip, which, ns tlie cause of so much 
ovil, was fUTsed by Zarathustra. Sec the 2nd paragraph in the 4th Kssay. 
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11. The spirits of the deceased^ are fighting against the wicked, 
ill-minded, ill-speaking, evil doing, evil thinking, disbelievers 
(in the true god, Ahuramazda). Such men will go to Hell ! 

60,6. Zarathiistra is the prophet who, through his wisdoinf and 
truth, utters in words the sacred thoughts (mantras). 
Through his tongue he makes known to the world, the laws 
given by my J intellect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

10. All the luminaries with theirbright n]>pearances, all that 
is endowed with a radiant eye by the gcod'mind, stars and 
the sun, the day’s foreteller, wander in their spheres to thy 
praise, thou living, true, wise Spirit ! 

61,6. The living Wise bestows, through his power, the best of 
all upon him who brings offerings to please him ; but the 
worst of all will fall to the lot of him who does not worship 
God in the last time of the world (when the good is engaged 
in a hard struggle against the bad). 

7. Thou who hast created earth, water and trees, give mo 
immortality (Ameretfit), and prosperity (Haurvatat), holiest 
spirit ! Those everlasting powers I will praise with a good 
mind. 

16. Zaralhustra assigned in times of yore as a reward to the 
Magavas§ the Paradise, where first of all Mazda himself was 
gone ! You, immortal saints ! have in your hands through 
your good and true mind those two powers^ '(to obtain 
everlasting life). 


* In the original: urv^pno i. e. souls. In the other^ooks the common name of the 
spirits of the deceased pions Zorastrians, who ure fighting against the attacks, made hy 
the heUish empire upon the kingdom of light and goodnei-s, is Fravashis i. e. 
protectors, which name is, however, never to be met with in the Gdthas. 

t lit. “ through mazda" which word is, now and then, mtd in the appellative 
sense ** wisdom.’* * * § 

+ The speaker in this verse, as well as in the whole 50th clippter, is the glus urvd. 

§ This word is the original form of “ Magi,” which name was given in later times to 
all the Persian priests. Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions is magush. According 
to this verse it seems to hare denoted the earlie^^. followers of Zarathustra. 

^ These are Ameretdty and HtiurvcLtdtt the two last of the 7 Archangels in the 
Parseeism of later periods. 
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16. E.av& YIdt&spa obtained through the possession of the 
spiritual power (maga)^ and through the verses, which the 
good mind had revealed, that knowledge which the living 
Wise himself, as the cause of truth, has invented. 

17. Frashostra, the noble, wished to see my Highland 
(berekhdha Armaiti i. e. Bactria) to propagate there the 
good religion. Ahuramazda may bless this undertaking ! cry 
aloud that they must sfSpire after truth ! 

51,18. The wise J^m&spas, the noble, illustrious, who have the 
good mind with truth, prefer the settled life*, saying : let me 
have it, because I cling to thee, Mazda ! 

53,1. It is reported that Zarathustra Spitama possessed the 
best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him all, that may be 
obtained by means of a sincere worship, for ever, all that 
promotes the good life, and he is giving the same to all 
those, who keep the words, and perform the actions enjoined 
by the good religion. 

9. 

YASNA HAPTANHAITI AND THE OTHER MINOR 
PIECES OF THE OLD YASNA. 

The Yagna haptanhaiii or, as its name indicates, the Yasna, 
composed of 7 Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 35—41), 
is, though written in the G^tha dialect, to be distinguished from 
the G^thas. It is undoubtedly very old, but there is no sufficient 
evidence to trace it to Zarathustra himself. Its contents are 
simple prayers, in prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, 
the Amesha spentas, ttie Fravashts, to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda, who appe<ars in its blazing flame (Yas. 36,1.), to 
the earth and other female genii (called gend i. e. wife, Greek 
gyne^ see Yas. 38,1.), as the angel, presiding over food (izM cor- 
responding to ila^ a name of earth, in the Veda), devotion, speech, 
etc. ; to the waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all 

* This can be understood only, if one bears in mind, that the Zoroaetrian religion 
has arisen at tlie time of transition fr^ the pastoral life to agricnltoie. The kindred 
Brahmanic tribes, who were inimical to this new mode of life continoed to lead the 
pastoral life of their ancestors. Agricnltnre was considered as a religions duty by the 
ancient Zoroastrians. 

21 
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beings of the good creation. Compared with the Gfitbas, they re- 
present the Zoroastrian religion not in its original unaltered, but 
in a somewhat developed and altered state. The high philoso- 
phical ideas which are laid down in Zaratliustra’s own songs, are 
partially abandoned, and partially personified, and the philosophi- 
cal, theological and moral doctrines have. given way to the custom, 
which has remained up to this time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of the good nature, irrespective •of their being mere abstract 
nouns, as Asha i. e., truth, growth, VoJm mand^ good mind, or real 
objects, as waters, trees, fire. The formula, by which here and in 
the younger Yasna, to which the Yasna haptanhaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model, the prayers begin, viz. yaxamaide^ 
we worship, is entirely strange to the Gathas, as well as the invo- 
cation of waters, female genii, etc. ; even the names ‘ Amesha 
Spenta* (except in the heading of 28,1. see png. 139) as 
the general terra for the highest angels, and Fravashi, which 
is so extremely frequent in the later Zend literature, are never to 
be met with in those metrical pieces. 

Although they are younger than the Gfithas, still they have 
just claims to be considered -as more ancient and original than 
the pieces of the younger Yasna. A very striking proof, besides 
the difference of dialect, is, that the objects of worship are much 
fewer than in the younger prayers, that, for instance, the six 
seasons, the five divisions of the day, the five Gathas, Zoroaster, 
the sacred branches (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa) etc. never 
are n\entioned in “ Yasna of seven chapters.” It formed 
originally a separate book, was very lil^cly composed by one of 
the earliest successors of Zoroaster, and stands in the middle 
between the Gathas, and the younger Yasna. 

In the following I shall give some extracts from it. 

35,1. We worship Ahuramazda the pure, the master of purity. 
We worship the Amesha spentas (the archangels), the 
possessors of good, the givers of good. We worship the 
whole creation of the true spirit, both the spiritual and 
terrestrial, all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the .spread of the good Mazdayasna re- 
ligion. 
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2. We praise all good tlioiights, all good words, all good 
deeds, which are and will be (which are being done and 
which have been clone)* and we likewise keep clean and 
pure all that is good. 

3. O Ahuramazda, thou true, happy being ! we strive 
to think, to speak, and to do only what of all actions 
might be best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the 
body and of the soul).* 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these best 
works (agriculture), to grant us beautiful and fertile fields, 
to the believer as well as to the unbeliever, to him who 
has riches as well as to him who has no possession. 

37jl* Thus we worship Ahuramazda who created and fur- 
thered the spirit of earth, and who created the good waters 
and trees and the luminaries and the earth and all good 
things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were made by 
the spirit of earth, because of his power and greatness and 
good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura names 
which were chosen by Mazda himself and which are the 
most sacred. We worship him with our bodies and souls. 
We worship him as being united teUh the spirits (Frava- 
shis) of the pure men and women. 

4. We worship the promotion of all good (Ashem vahistem) 
all that is very beautiful, shining, immortal, brightf every 
thing that is good^ 

YASNA 12. 

This chapter written in the Gatha dialect, contains a formula, 
by which the ancient Iranians who were weary of worshipping the 
Devas (Brahmanic gods) and the nomadic life, were received into 
the new religious community, established by Zarathustra Spi- 
tama. 

1. I cease to be a Deva worshipper, I profess to be 

• Th« words : verezyamnan%mcha vdverezyamnarCSjmcha (see peg. 81. Si. aie 
evidently only an explanatory note of the rare words yodacha (yet) now, and 
anyadacha^ not now i. e. either in future, or in past. 
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'A Zoroastrian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahuramazda), an 
enemy of the Devas, and a devotee to Ahura^ a praiser of the 
immortal saints (Amesha spentas), a worshipper of the im- 
mortal saints. 1 ascribe all good things to Ahuramazda, 
who is good, and has good, who is true, lucid, shining, who is the 
originator of all the best things, of the spirit in nature {gdus)^ of 
the growth in nature, of the luminaries and the self shining 
brightness which is in the luminariei^ 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the good ; 
she may be mine ! 1 abominate all fraud and injury committed 
on the spirit of earth, and all damage and destruction of the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnas. 

3. 1 allow the good spirits who reside on this earth in the 
good animals (as cows, sheep etc.) to go and roam about free 
according to their pleasure. 1 praise, besides, all that is offered 
with prayer to promote the growth of life. I shall cause nei- 
ther damage nor destruction to the quarters of the Mazdayasnas, 
neither with my body nor my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all beings. 1 forsake the Devas and those who 
are Devas-like, the witches and their like, and any beingwhatever 
of such a kind. 1 forsake them with thoughts, words and deeds ; 
1 forsake them hereby publicly and declare that all lie and false- 
hood is to be done away with. 

5. <6. In the same way as Zarathustra at the time when 
Ahuramazda was holding conversatioi^ and meetings with him 
and both were conversing with each other, forsook the Devas : 
so do I forsake the Devas, as the holy Zarathustra did. 

7. To what party the waters belong, to what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature, to what party Ahuramazda 
belongs, who has created this spirit and the pure man ; to what 
party Zarathustra, and KavS; Yist^pa and Frashostra and 
J&mSspa were, of what party all the ancient firepriests (Soshy- 
ifit6) were, the pious, who were spreading the truth : of the 
same party and creed am I. 

8. 1 am a Mazdayasna, aZoroastrian Mazdayasna. I profess 
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this religion by praising and preferring it to others (the Deva’** 
religion), 1 praise the thought, which is good, 1 praise the word 
which is good, I praise the work, which is good. 

9. 1 praise the Mazdayasna religion, and the pure brother- 

hood, which it establishes, and defends against enemies, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura religion, which is the greatest, best, and most 
prosperous of all that are, and that will be. I ascribe all good 
to Ahuramazda. This shaH be the praise (profession) of the 
Mazdayasna religion. 

10.— THE YOUNGER YASNA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Zend language, is, as to the history of the Zoroastrian religion, 
of much less importance than the older Yasna. Its contents are, 
however, of a various nature, and form evidently either parts of 
other books, or existed independently. So, for instance, the 
chapters 1 — 8, contain the preliminary prayers to the Izeshne 
ceremony (see page 132), 9 — 11 refer to the preparation and 
drinking of the Homa juice, 57 is a Yasht or sacrificial prayer, 
addressed to the genius Serosh, 19 — 21 are a commentary 
(Zend) on the most sacred prayers : Yathd ahu vairy6y Ashem 
vohuy and YinhS hdtcim. 

1 must refrain here from giving a full account of it, and notice 
only some remarkable passages, and pieces. 

In 18, 5 — 8 there is a small piece of prayer, concluding with 
a benediction by the Highpriest, the two last verses o{ which 
are of a particular ^interest. The Highpriest who calls 
himself Zarathustra (see page 170), addresses all the heads of 
the various divisions of the Iranian empire as follows : 

7- I> who am Zarathustra, exhort the headsf of the houses, 
of the villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuramazda religion. 

* The word used ia varana, V€trma lit. choice (Z. var. to choose) ; it is, then, 
applied to religion. 

t The word used Ufratema S. pr^hama first, is one of the Peniaa words which 
are to be found in the Old Testament Its form there isjpartemCm (fm is the Hebrew 
plaral), by which the grandees, of the PersUn empire are meant In the eenae of 
head, chief the word r<Uu is more usual in Zend. 
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8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole good creation, 
and I curse* the distress and wretchedness of the whole bad 
creation. What is good and true, that is the best of all. 

(A) HOMA YASHT. 

Chapters 9 and 10 which compose the so-called Homa Yashi, 
are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but belong to that 
extensive class of Zend literature, which is known by the name of 
Yashts, or sacrificial invocations of a special divine being. We 
shall treat afterwards of them. As to style, these two chapters 
contain no prose, but on a closer inquiry we find them to be verses 
and at the end (10, 19.) they are even called gSthSo i. e. songs. 
The metre itself is near the Sanscrit Anushtubh (4 times 8 
syllables, with the cesura in the middle of every half verse), 
which has given origin to the common Shlokas, but it is ap- 
parently often disturbed. Each half verse consists of 7-9 syllables, 
the normal measure being limited to 8. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre I subjoin here 
the commencement of this Yasht.f 

JJdvanim d raium d I Hdomo vpdit Zarathustrem 

morning prayer at time at | Homa came to Zaraihustra 

dtarempairi yaozhdatheniem 1 gdthdogcha grdvaynntem. 

(who was) tire everywhere cleaning j and the songs singing 

d dim peregat Zarathustro : I K6 nave, ahi yim azem 

Him asked Za atliustra | who, man art thou ? whom 1 
vdgpahe anheus agtvato | gra^stem dddarega qahS 

of the whole life endowed with bodies | the best (1) have seen of his own 

gayihi qanyato ameshahi f dot tnS aim paiti — aokhta 

body, brilliant, immortal Then to me that (man) answered 

HaoKiC ashova duraoshd : Azem ahmi Zaraihustra 

Haoma pure evil>removing : 1 am Zarathustra 

Uaomo ashava duraoshd ; d mdrrf yaganvha gpiiama I 

Homa, the pure, evil-removing To me bring worship, spitama ! 

]^rd m%m hunvanuha qaretei Avi gtaomaini gtuidhi 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; on me in praise praise 

Yatha md aparachit ^oshyantd gtadd/n 

as me the other all Fire priests praised. 

The word Homa^ which is identical with the Vedic word Soma^ 
is used in two meanings in the Zend-Avesta. First it means 

* For blessing and cursing one and the same word is used : d frindmt. The same 
pecnliarity is to be observed in the old Hebrew word birikf to give a blessing, and 
to curse. 

t ere is to be read as monosyllabio : er ; the short e does generally not constitnte a 
separate syllable. 
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the branches of a particular tree,’^ the juice of which is extracted 
and drunk before the fire ; secondly they understand by it a 
genius who has poured his life and vigour into that particular 
plant. There were many stories current in ancient times about 
the miraculous effects of the drinking of the Hoina juice (a panacea 
for all diseases), which led to the belief, that the performance of 
this ceremony, which is nothing but the very much reformed and 
refined Soma worship of tl» Brahmans, proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a song (pre- 
served in Yas. 9.), which being an enumeration of the miracles, 
effected by Homa, are his praise. Because of their legendary 
interest I give here a brief account of them. 

Zarathustra, when once engaged at morning time in cleaning 
and feeding the sacred fire, and singing the sacred hymns, was 
visited by Iloma, who appeared before him witli a brilliant 
supernatural body. Being asked by the prophet, who he was, 
he' told that he was Iloma, and requested him to worship him in 
the same way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. 
Zarathustra began now a conversation with the angel, as to what 
men had worshipped him by extracting and drinking the juice of 
the Homa plant, and what reward tliey had obtained by it. Homa 
answered, that the first man who had been worshipping him, was 
Vivanhdo (see paragraph 1, (b) in the 4th Essay). His reward 
was the birth of Yinia^ the king,*!' the happy ruler of men in the 
golden age, under whose reign there was no death, no scorching 
heat, no benumbing cold, but all happiness, life, immoj;tality 
(see the 2nd fargard^of the Vendidad). The second who 
obtained a reward for his Homa worship, was Athicya {AhUn in 
the ShahnSmah). To him was born Thraetond (^Feridwn 
in the ShahnSmah), who slew the dragon, called Az/n dahdka 
(Zohalt) with three mouths, three tails, six eyes, thousand scales 
(rings), which was destroying the good creation. 

The third, who worshipped Homa was Thrita (Trita in the 

* The Dustoors obtain them from PS«ia in a dried state. On their preparatiojn see 
paragraph 1, (c) in the 4th Essay. 

t Ftma hss the constant epithet KhshaBta** i. e. king, ruler. The name Jam skid 
in the Shahnftmab, is nothing but curniption of Tima-khihaSta. 
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Veda), the strongest of the Sfima family, of which the hero 
Rustem was an offspring. His reward was the birth of two 
sons; UrvdlchshayaBiiAKeresdspa the Sh&hnfimah, 

KHgdgvam the Veda). Keresdsjja a great hero. He 

killed the dragon Sruvara which had been devouring horses 
and men. 

The fourth benefited by my worship, says Homa at last, was 
your father Pourushaspa. He was 1 awarded by your birth. As 
soon as you were born, he adds further, you recited the sacred 
prayer, yathd ahUb vairyS^ which frightened all devils (devas) so 
much as to make them hide themselves beneath the earth. 

Zarathustra, after having attentively listened to the angel’s 
reports, bowed before him and commenced to consecrate the 
branches of the Homa plant which were before him, in order to 
put into them secret powers. Then he walked six limes round the 
sacred fire, asking at every turn Homa for a blessing, and sang 
his praise, that he, for instance, procures to old maids good and 
rich husbands, and is bestowing blessings of all kinds upon his 
devotees. He invoked him, at length, to drive away all evil spirits, 
and guard against all demonical influence. 

In the following chapter (10), which is also a metrical com- 
position, the praise of Homa, whose branches are meanwhile 
being bruised and water poured over them, is continued. “ I 
praise the cloud, and the rain, which make grow thy body on the 
summits of mountains. I praise the high mountains, where thou 
hast grown Homa ! 1 praise the earth, the wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy mother, Homa !” ^tc. 

From the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly see, 
that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zarathustra, but was 
known at a much earlier period. Zarathustra is only said to 
have adopted it. But in the second paragraph of the 4th 
Essay, to which I must refer here the reader, we shall see that 
he was fighting against the Brahmanic Soma worship and trying 
to overthrow it. 

‘ (B.) Yas. 19. 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological com- 
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mentary on the most sacred prayer Ahumvairya (Honovar). 1 
give some of its most interesting passages in translation. 

1. 2. Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda : Ahuramazda ! holiest 
spirit ! creator of all the territories which are endowed with 
bodies (filled with living beings), thou pure ! Which was thy 
word, Ahuramazda, that thou spokest unto me before there were 
the heavens, and the waters, and the earth, and the animals, and 
trees, and the fire, the son of Ahuramazda, before there were the 
pious man, and the devils (devas),and carnivorous evil spirits 
(khrafgtra) and men, before there was the whole living creation 
endowed with bodies, which is created by Mazda, and all good 
things of a pure appearance ? 

3. 4. Ahuramazda then answered : This word were the parts 
of the Ahuna vairya prayer, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! which I 
spoke unto thee, before there were the heavens, and the waters, etc. 

6. Who, in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
repeats, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! one part of the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, or in the course of repeating, mutters it (as spells are 
muttered), or in the course of muttering sings it, or in the course 
of singing prays to it^ — his soul shall I, who am Ahuramazda, 
carry all three times over the bridge to paradise (Vahista^ 
Behesht in Pers.). 

7. But who in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
0 Zarathustra Spitama ! takes off in muttering a part of the 
Ahura vairya prayer, either the half, or a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth of it (i. e. who mutilates the prayer), his soul shall I, who 
am Ahuramazda, take out of paradise and carry round* about 
the earth in its full length and breadth. 

8. I speak continuously this sacred word, which was life, 
and was a master (one of the heads of the good creation), before 
the creation of the day, before the waters, earth, trees, the four 
footed animals, before the birth of the pure man, before the 

* Here the different ways of recital art mentionsd see abont them pag. 1S6. After 
singing or recidiig sacred verses one prays to them (the verse, or song being consldeied 
as a being) by the formula : (we worsh4>, pray) : JLlfmm eotrlm (the 

Ahuna vaiiya prayer). * 

22 
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creation of the archangels (Ameshaspentas) with their beautiful 
bodies. 

9. The white (holy) of my two Spirits* has continuously 
spoken it, in order to produce the works of life for Mazda (me) 
in the whole good creation, which is, was, and will be. 

18. Who are the headsf contained in it ? The head of the 
family, the head of the village, the head of the town (a tribe), 
the head of the country, and Zar^thustra as the fifth in all 
countries except the Zoroastrian RajiJ (the country Ragha). 
The Zoroastrian Ragha namely has four heads only. Who are 
these heads ? The head of the family, of the village, of the 
town, and Zarathustra as the fourth. 

(C.) YAS. 57. 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel Sraosha 
(Serosh) ; it is, therefore, called the Serosh Yaslit. He is the 
personification of the whole divine worship of the Parsees. This 
Yasht is to be recited at the commencement of the night time. 

2. We worship the angel Serosh, the sincere, the beautiful, 
the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, the master 
of truth, who of Ahuramazda’s creatures first worshipped Ahura- 
mazda by means of spreading the sacred twigs (Barsom), who 
worshipped the Ameshaspentas (the archangels), wIjo worshipped 
the two masters, the two creators! (thw^residra)^ who create all 
things. 

3. i'or his splendour and beauty, for his power and victory, 
for his praying to the angels in our hehaCf, 1 will worship him 
with an audible prayer and with the offering of consecrated 

* The two spirits, united in Ahnramazda, as the only God, are : (penid mainyuM 
(the white) and angrd mainyui (the black). 

t In the 16 th verse was said, that it contains five heads. 

t The veord raj Sit (ablat. of a crude form raji) is evidently nothing but a feminine 
formation (in t) of Ragha. Its original form was raghyi i. e. what appertains to 
Ragha, the Ragha territory ; before yi which has the power of changing gutterals 

g) into palatals the gh was changed ihtoj, 

i These are : spentd-nudayus, and angrfimidaytis ; see above. 
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water {Moothra). He may come to help us, he, the victorious 
sincere Serosb. 

6. He first spread the bundle of sacred twigs (Barsom), 

that with three, and that with five, and that with seven, and that 
with nine stalks, those which were as long as to go up to the 
knees, and those which went as far as the middle of the breast, 
(he spread them) to worship, to praise, to satisfy and extol the 
archangels. ^ 

7. He first sang the five Gfithas of Zarathustra Spitama 
according to their stanzas, and their sentences, distinguishing 
their high and low tones. 

10. He wounds after sunset with his drawn sword the cruel 
demon ASshemo (i. e. attack, rapine). 

15 18. He slays the demon of destruction {devUdrulihs) 
who prevents the growth of nature, and murders its life. He is 
the guardian and protector of the whole world here below.* 
He, who never slumbers and is always awake, protects the crea- 
tures of Ahuramazda ; he guards with his sword drawn, the 
whole world endowed with bodies, after sunset, against the at^ 
tacks of the demons. He never enjoyed sleep since the two spirits, 
the white, and the black, have created tke tvorld ; he is watch- 
ing ^lie territories of the good creation and fighting, at day and 
night against the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.f He is 
never frightened nor runs away if struggling with the demons; 
but all the demons must fiee from him and hide themselves in 
darkness. 

21. He has a palace with 1000 pillars erected on the highest 
summit of the mountak Alborj.J It has its own light from in- 

♦ In the original : frav6U (we the same Yt. 10,103.) which is of the same origin as 
the modern Persian /artJ, down, downwards. The Pelhevi translators (thej 
have panij i. e. for, before) misunderstood the rare word. 

t In the original : mdzanya. Thew Mazanian devaa, several timas allnded to in 
the Zend Avesta, are evidently the Divs of Mazenderao, so well known to the readen 
of the Sh&hnamah. 


I In Zend : Bard berezaiti^ i. e. the high mountain. 
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tidSf and from outside it is decorated with stars. His victorious 
sword is the sacred prayer Ahuna vairya, and the Tasna of seven 
chapters (see above), and the Fshfisa-prayer (Yas. 68), and all 
the sections of Yasna. 

24. He walks teaching the religion round about the world. 
Ahuraroazda, Yohu-inano, Ashem Yahistem, Khshathra vairya, 
Spenta Armaitis, HaurvatS.t and Ameretat,''^ the Ahuric ques- 
tion, and the Ahuric creed (i. e. the\( respective angels) believed 
in it (the religion taught by Serosh). 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that of the 
soul, 0 Serosh! against death, against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Give us strength, etc. 

11. YISPARAD. 

The name Yisparad** (Zend : vippS ratav6) means “ all 
heads.** By this name a collection of prayers, composed of 23 
chapters, is meant. They are written in the usual Zend lan- 
guage, and bear, as to their contents, a great resemblance to 
the first part of the younger Yasna (chapt. 1-27). They refer 
to the same ceremony, as that part, viz. to the preparation of 
sacred water, and consecration of certain offerings, such as 
sacred bread, the branches of Homa, with a branch of the pome- 
gran te tree, and the juice obtained from them {c&Yled Farahoma)^ 
fruits, butter, hair, fresh milk, flesh, which are carried round 
about the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, eaten 
by the "priest, or by the man, in whose favour the ceremony is 
performed. These offerings, which are Nothing but a remnant 
of the ancient Arian sacrifices, so carefully preserved up to this 
day by the Brahmans (see paragraph I (c) in the 4th Essay), 
represent a meal, given to all the heads or chiefs (called ratus) of 
both the visible and invisible world, who are all severally invoked. 
In Yasna (chapt. 1) there are a good many more enumerated than 
in the first chapter of Yisparad. In Yasna the enumeration of 
the heads*’ is begun by Ahuramazda, and the archangels, while 

• th« six n%mm «fUr that of Afavramazda art tboit of tho arcbangob. 



in Visparad (1) the invitation* is introduced by the heads of the 
invisible, spiritual (mainyava)^ and visible, terrestrial {gaSthya) 
world, the chiefs of all that is on heaven, in water, born out of 
eggs, of what is walking on its face, of quadrupeds, of water 
crabs.f In this rough division of the created living beings (of 
the good creation only), the whole animal kingdom is comprised. 
The primary type of each class is its respective ratu or head. 
After the heads of the aninyils, the six heads of the year, or the 
six seasons, J are enumerated, which are now called G&hS,nb&r8. 
These are believed to have been instituted by Ahuramazda in 
commemoration of the six periods, during which, according to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine, the world has been created, and are strictly 
observed by the Parsees up to this day. The names of these 
six seasons are : 1^ Mdidhyd^xaremya {no^r Medio-zarem, mid- 
summer), 2, Maidhyd-shema (now Medioshem, mid-winter), 
3. Paitis^-hahya (now Paytashem, spring) ; 4. Aydthrema (now 
Yathrem, rainy season) ; 6 . Maidhydirya (now Mediarem, the 
middle of the year) ; 6. Hamaspathmaddaya (now Hamash- 
patmftdim), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices were 
being brought for the growth of the whole creation § in the two 
last months of the year.^ 

After the six seasons, the heads of all the sacred prayers, 
(which are believed to be angels), including chiefly the 
Gfithas, are invited together with the female genii {ghena 

* The formula is : nivaedhay^mi hcLnkdrayimi^ i. e. I invite and prepare for, etc. 
(I prepare a meal and invite to it). To nivoSdhaySmi compare the naivedyu of the 
Brahmans, i. e. the food given to the gods. By the word “ aham karith^^ i. e. I 
shall perform a ceremony,” the^rahmans begin all their ceremonies. 

t Chanra hdch/i. Q.yvho follow the order cAanra, mod. Ptrs. cAonpdr, a crab. 
That the crabs are creatures of Ahuramaida, is already reported by Theopompos ; see 
WT. 

t The ancient name for ** season” was the word ratu itself, which is preserved in 
the corresponding Sanscrit ritu (the six seasons, as representatives of the Creator 
Fraj&pati or Brahma, are often mentioned in the Vedic writings). Bnt after the 
employment of this word in a more general sense, ydre conveyed their meaning. Thia 
is evidently indentical with ” year.'* 

§ This implies the name, and its epithet anio^herethana, i. e. killer of enemies, 
by which animals of the bad creation^as frogs, lizards, serpents, are to be nnderstood. 

f In the first period heaven was created, in the second the waters, in the third the 
earth, in the fourth the trees, in the fifth the animals, and in the sixth man. 
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** vho give abundance of all tilings, and chiefly of poste-* 
rity,” with Ardvi Sura Anglhita (the heavenly water, see the 
Aban Yasht), the mountains, the angels .Bahrain, Mithra, 
R&manq&gtar (presiding over food), the ruler of the country, the 
ZarathustrSteina (supreme Highpriest, Destur-i-Desturfin) etc. 

After tliis general invitation of tlie genii of all orders to come 
to tlie meal prepared for them, the water, and Barsom (sacred 
twigs) are presented to them as a, welcome (ch. 2). Several 
other invocations hdlow (ch. 3). The chief priest, who super- 
intends the whole ceremony, the Zaota (called Hota in the Vedas), 
orders his subordinate priest, Mafhwiy (now Easpi^ Adhvaryu 
in the Vedas), to call the different orders of priests, representatives 
of all the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads 
of houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, etc. Very likely all heads of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged to be 
present at the time of the celebration of the GahSnbars, for 
which Visparad seems to be particularly intended, and at which 
occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly praises now all good things (4), after 
which the chief priest (the Zaota) says, that he is the praiser and 
worshipper of Ahuramazda and the archangels, and that he is 
wcrsinpping them in words and ceremonies (5.6.). Then the 
members of the congregation invoke several genii, as Sraosha, 
Mithra, etc. (7)* 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of the 
meal, *lloma with a branch of a pomegranate tree, butter, fresh 
milk, bread, and fruits, flesh, are conse(fl*ated and presented to 
the “ heads'” of the whole creation (9-12). After the whole meal 
has been offered in a solemn way, the whole concludes with a 
series of prayers and invocations, in which, however, nothing 
remarkable can be found. Therefore I forego to translate some 
passages out of them. 

12.— YASgTS. 

By the name “ YashV’ {yesti i. e. worship by prayers and 
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sacrifices) there are 24 pieces extant, which have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard’s edition 
of the Zendavesta (pagg. 143-312). Their chief distinction from 
the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, that each of them is 
devoted to the praise and worship of one divine being only, or 
of a certain limited class of divine beings, as to that of Ahura- 
mazda, the archangels (Amshashpants), the heavenly water 
Ardvi Sfira An^hita, the mm (Mithra), the star Tistrya, the 
Fravashis etc., whereas in Yasna and Visparad all these 
beings are invoked promiscuously. The majority of these beings 
are called Yiuatas* (now Izad) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours by enumeration of all the glorious, 
feats, achieved by the respective angel, and the miracles, wrought 
by him, to induce him to come and enjoy the meal, which is 
prepared for him, and then to bestow a similar blessing upon the 
present worshipper as had been bestowed by the angel upon his 
devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on a close enquiry 
we find them to contain really in several cases, metrical verses. 
They are to be traced to the songs of the Median bards, who are 
mentioned by Grecian historians, and the primary sources of the 
legends contained in the Shfihnamah. For the legendary history 
of the ancient Iranians and chiefly for a critical inquiry intp the 
celebrated Shfihn&mah, the Yashts are the most important pieces 
of the Zend A vesta. 

I give in the following paragraphs a brief summary of.them 
and add occasionally some extracts which may afford some interest. 

13.— ORMUZD— YASHT. 

Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda after the most effectual spell 
(mantra), to guard against the influence of evil spirits. He 
was answered by the Supremo Spirit, that the utterance of the 
different names of Ahuramazda, protects best from evil. Thereupon 
Zarathustra begged Ahuramazda, to communicate to him these 

» It correspondB to the Vedic Yajata i, e. a heinf which deserves worship. The 
naodtrh Persian Yastddn^ Sod,” is the pland of this word Yazafa, 
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names. He then enumerates twenty names. The firsts for 
instance, is, ahmi i. e. I am ; the fourth asha-vahista i. e. the 
best purity (name of the archangel Ardibehesht), the sixth, I 
am the wisdom,” the eighth “ I am the knowledge,” the twelfth 
ahura i. e. living, the twentieth “ I am who I am,’^ mazdSo” 
{ahmi yat ahmi mazddo). Ahuramazda says then further : if 
you call me at day or at night by these names, I shall come to 
assist and help you, the angel Serosk will then come, to assist 
and help you, the genii of the waters and the trees, the spirits 
of the deceased pure men will come to assist you. For the 
utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, witches, Perisf {pairika) 
etc. a series of other Ahuramazda names are suggested to 
Zarathustra, such as, protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, 
the best firepriest, etc. 


14.— HAPTAN, ARDIBEHESHT, AND KHORDAD 
YASHTS. 

In the Sapian Yasht i. e. the praise of the seven Supremo 
Spirits, Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who constitute the 
celestial council, are invoked. The main part of it offers no 
particular interest. At the end there is a short proper spell, 
such as we find, now and then, in the Zend Avesta. It is com- 
posed of short verses each consisting of 6 — 7 syllables in the 
following manner 


Ydtu zi Zarathustra 

may he come then Zarathustra, 

K6 nmdnahi badha 

who (are) in the house, soon 
Vifpa Drukhs jdnditS 

every evil spirit is slain 
Yatha haonaoiti 

when he hears 


mashyo 

may he destroy the devils and bad men. 
ppiiama Zarathustra 

Spitama Zarathustra 

Vt^pa drukhs ndshdiii 
every evil spirit goes away 
Aishdm vach^m. 

these words. 


* Compare the explanation of the name Jshovaj at given in Bxod. 3, 14. : ehysh 
asher ekyeh 1 am who I am. 

r 

t The Peris i. e. fairies, so w^ known to tho readers of modem Persian pcetry, 
are evil spirits in the Zendaveata, became they sednee men by their beauty. 
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In the ArdibehsalU Tashi AUura,maxda requests Zarathustra to 
protect and promote the asha vahistas*’ (now Ardi-behesh^ 
.e. the best truths, by praising, invoking, inviting (to sacrificial 
meals), worshipping, singing, etc. in order to keep up the splen- 
dour and light of the luminaries, which is indispensable for 
the growth of the good creation. 

Zarathustra is ready to obey the divine command, but he 
first wants to know the appropriate words which might have 
the effect devised by Ahuramazda. The chief manthra for this 
purpose is the Airyama ishyd prayer (Yas. 54)* ; some spells 
follow, which are intended to remove diseases and evils of every 
kind, like those to be found in the Atharvaveda, and those used 
up to this time by the wizards in Europe, as for instance : go 
away diseases ! go away death ! go away ye devils, etc. 

Then the killing of the “ serpent seed” {axhi-chitro^^ i. e. of 
all noxious animals, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, snakes, etc. 
which are believed to be the mere covers of evil spirits, is enjoin- 
ed as meritorious and contributing largely towards the growth of 
nature, and preservation of light, which both are represented by 
the archangel Ardibehesht. The last sentences of this Yasht 
occur in Vend. 8,31 also. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel Khorddd (Haur-- 
valdt in Zend) which name signifies “ completeness, wholesorao- 
ness.” Ahuramazda says to Zarathustra, I created the daur- 
vatfits for the religious men, and aids, that the archangels come 
to help them.’' As a chief means of preserving the HaurvatSt 
or the same good condition, in which every being of the good 
creation has been create(f by Ahuramazda, the recital of manthras 
is recommended together with the Barashmon ceremony (describ- 
ed in Vend. 9 ; see the 26th paragraph). The manthra, which 
is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly intelligible in 
a grammatical respect — the grammar of this and the two pre- 
ceding Yashts being extremely bad. At the end Zarathustra is 
strictly ordered by Ahuramazda not to communicate this effective 
spell to any other man than io a son, or^ brother, or relative, or 

* Addrenied to Airyama aa angel, who ie a friend and asaiatant of pious men, and 
in poMflMion of numeroue helps. 

23 
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to a priest of the three orders (ikrdyava i. e. Her bads, Mobeds, 
and Desturs). Such interdictions of divulging manthras or 
spells are not unfrequent in the Yashts. 

16.— ABAN YASHT. 

This Yasht, which is of considerable length (30 small chapters 
•containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi Stira Andhita 
(now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess Anaitis of the ancient 
Persians, corresponding to the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and 
the Aphrodite (Venus) of the Greeks. Her name Andhid is 
even now preserved in modern Persian and well known to the 
readers of Hafiz. In this Yasht she is always called by those 
three names, just mentioned, which are only epithets. Ardvi 
means high, sublime,” gdra “ strong, excellent,” and andhita 
** spotless, pure, clean,” which names refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : 

(1.) Aliuramazda calls upon Zarathustra to worship An&hita 
who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who defeats the 
devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who is to be worshipped 
and praised in this living world. She, as the giver of fertility, 
purifies the seeds of all males, and the wombs of all females, and 
provides the latter at the right time with milk. Coming from one 
of the summits of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all 
other waters taken together, which spring out of this heavenly 
source. When she discharges herself into the lake Vouru hasha^ 
then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain has a 
thousand springs, and a thousand canals, each of them a forty 
days’ journey long. Thence a channel goes through all the seven 
keshvars or zones of the earth, conveying every where pure celestial 
water. She was created by Ahuramazda himself for the benefit 
of the house, the village, town, and country. 

(3.) Her carriage is drawn by four white horses which defeat 
all the devils. 

From the fifth section nearly up to the end all the praises which 
Anahita received and thecrewards w&ich she granted to her devo- 
tees, are enumerated. 
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(5.) Akuramazda himself is said to have worsUpped her 
in order to secure for him her assistance in inducing Zarathustra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

(6.) Haoshyanha {Hosheng in Sh&hnSmah) sacrificed her 
a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thousand sheep. 
She gave him strength to conquer all the devils and men, and 
to establish an empire. 

(7*) Yima J^shaHa ^Jemshid) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, whilst she refused to grant 
(8.) Azhi dahdJca's (Zohak, the incarnation of the devil) 
prayer for strength to kill all men on the surface of the globe. 
But she assisted ThraStaona (Feridun) who had worshipped her 
also, to destroy this tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many 
others are mentioned as worshippers of Anfihita, such as Kava 
Up {Kai Kavus in Shfihnfimah), Kava Huprava (Kai Khosroo 
in Sh.) etc. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and .the 
great heroes and sages of the Iranian antiquity, to worship 
Anfihita in order to obtain a blessing from her, was, of course, 
followed by Zarathustra, who and his royal disciple Kava 
Vktdppa (Kai Qustasp in Sh.) are always represented as having 
respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In the sections 21 and 30, there aretwo smaller songs preserved, 
by the recital of which An^hita was expected to appear. The first 
is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It commences as follows : 


didhi 

paiti 

avajapa 

come 

before (me) 

come down 

Ardvi pdra 


Afidhia 

Ardooisoor 


Anahita ! * 

hacha _ 

avcUbyd 

ptarebyS 

from * 

yonder 

stars 

avi z^m 


AhuTaddHSjm ; 

on the earth 


created by Ahurami^a 

Tkv^m 

yaxdolUi 

aumdonftd 

Thee 

shall worship 

the handy 

ahttrdonhd 



mighty ‘ 


rulers of the countrioe. 

puthrdonhdf 



the sons* 


of the rulers of the conntrisa. 


t It is nom. pi. From this psssagfe one may clearly ascertain that ahum is net 
confined to the name of the Supreme iSeing, hot can be applied to mea aamo 

is the case with the Hebrew word elchtm god, wbidi hi now and then need in fiie aenee 
of * Judges,* Exod. 21,6. (according to the ancient Chaldaic translator Onkdloi^ and 
in that of kiagc (see Ps. 82,1.6.). 
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16.— KHURSHED AND MAH YASHTS. 

The first Yasht is devoted to the sun, >vhicli is called in Zend 
hvare kkshcdta i. e. sun the king (preserved in the modern Persian 
khor^shid sun), the second to the moon, called mdonh (in the 
modern Persian mdh). 

The prayer addressed to the sun, commences as follows : — 

“ We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. When 
he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits rise by hun- 
dreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, to send it down 
to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for protecting the cultivated 
fields (gaethdo) and their bodies. * When the sun rises, then he 
purifies the earth, created by Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing 
water as well as that of springs and lakes ; he purifies all the 
creatures of the white (holy) spirit. As long as the sun has not 
risen, all the devils are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout 
the eeven zones of the earth, and none f of the heavenly spirits 
withstands and slays them, whilst all the living creation is drown- 
ed in sleep.” 

At the end, there is the conjunction of sun and moon particu- 
larly mentioned as the luckiest of all constellations. The word for 
‘ conjunction’ hakhedhrem is of a peculiar interest, because it is 
preserved in the modern Persian akhtar star, whose original 
meaning * constellation’ may still be seen from some phrases, such 
as, akhtar-i-ddnish i. e. Jupiter and Mercury (literally the con- 
stellation, foreboding wisdom). 

In the M^h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithets, gaoch- 
ithra which means “ cow-faced.” All the immortal saints (angels) 
rise and spread the moonlight over the suriace of the earth created 

* In this passage, as well as in many others of the Yashts (and the Yendidad), are 
some interpolations added in later times, in order to illustrate phrases irhich were con- 
sidered to be less intelligible. So, for instance, h'^.m-hdrayeifiti {anhdshtan ** to fill*' in 
mod. Pers.) “ to carry every where,** is explained by nipdrayitnti i. e. make pass 
down (everywhere). 

t This seems to be in contradiction with the Serosh Yasht, where Serosh is said to 
fight at night time against the evil spirits. Bat one has to bear in miod, that Serosh 
is none of the Fasttfoa or angels, but of a higher (Order ; he is the representative of 
the religion itself ; bat for him theeworld would fall a prey to the devils daring the 
night time. 
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by Ahuramazda, then the light of the moon shines through the 
tops of the yelloiY-coIoured trees ; and gold like it rises from the 
earth (i. e. it is reflected by her.)”* The new moon and the full 
moon are especially alluded to. 

17.— TIR AND GOSH YASHTS. 

The Tir Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tistrya 
(Tashtar in Parsee, tir\n modern Pers.) i. e. Mercury. He is called 
the giver of wealth {bakhta shdithrahS) ; his lustre his red, and 
of great beauty. His most significant epithet is afs^chithra i. e. 
waterfaced (of one and the same nature with the water), because he 
brings the waters from the celestial ocean, Youru kasha, down on 
the earth to fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty which is 
assigned to him with the utmost quickness, being “ as swift as the 
river Tighris, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is the 
swiftest of all Arian rivers when it falls from the Khshaotha 
mountain down to the Qanvat mountain.’* (Yt. 8, 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fairies {pairiha^ peri in mod. Pers.) 
who “ fall as star worms (i. e. glow worms) between earth and heav- 
en into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the waters from coming 
out).” But Tistrya enters this Jake in the shape of a horse and 
in swelling it, makes overflow its borders and carries in such a way 
the waters as showers over the “ seven zones of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; because 
without the prayers of men being addressed to him, he was power- 
less to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the waters in the lake. 
If men invoke him, says he, as they invoke other angels, tfien he 
proceeds from his magnfficent palace to the Vouru kasha. He 
steps into the lake in the shape of a red horse with yellow ears. 
There the Deva Apaosho in the shape of a black horse with black 
ears, and tail, encounters him. Both are fighting for three days 
and nights ; at length, he is defeated by the Deva. Tistrya then 
leaves the lake, crying aloud : ** 1 am lost, the waters are lost, 

the trees are lost, the Mazdayasna religion is destroyed. Men do 
not worship me as they woiUhip other angels. If they would 

^ The reflfxtion of moon light is called paitidUi i. e. that which looka against. 
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worship me, I would gain the srength of ten horses, ten camels, 
ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.’* When men then 
come to aid him by their prayers, and consequently his strength 
increases, he descends for a second time into the lake, attacks the 
Deva again and defeats him. After having conquered him, he 
proclaims the victory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. 
He makes then flow the waters of the lake over its borders, and 
fertilises the soil. In the midst of tke lake, there is a mountain 
called Sendva (very likely the Hindu kush range of mountains 
is to be understood), over which the clouds are gathering together. 
Winds carry them rapidly off and they then discharge their 
watery load upon the thirsty and parched soil. 

The Gosh-Yasht is devoted to a female genius, who is called 
here by the name Drv&gpa i. e. who keeps the horses in health. 
The name “ gosh” (cow) which was given her in after times 
refers to geus urva^ the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms, 
in which Drv&sp is spoken of in this Yasht, she was be- 
lieved to preserve the life of the good animals. On heaven she 
represents the milky way, and in this respect is described as having 
many spies (eyes), liaving light of her own, having a far way, and 
a long constellation {dareghd-hakhedhrayana). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haosfiyanha Paradhdta (Hosheng the Peshdadian in ShShnS,- 
mah), Yima (Jemshid), Thraitama (Feridun), Kava Vigtaspa^ 
Zarathustra himself, etc. and different favours asked of her, as to 
give strength to defeat the enemies, to rid the creation from evils, 
as heat, cold, to propogate the good religion, etc. 

18.— MIHIR YASHT. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises 35 sections (146 verses 
in West.), the angel presiding over, and directing the course of, 
the sun, who was called Miihra i. e. friend {mihir in Persian), 
is invoked and praised. His worship was widely spread not 
only in ancient Persia itself* but far beyond its frontiers in 
Asia Minor, and even in Greece and Rome. 
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In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to Zara* 
thustra Spitama : 1 created Mithra who rules orer large fields 

{youm-gaoyaoitis) to be of the same rank and dignity (as far as 
worship is concerned) as 1 myself am. The wretch who belies 
Mithra,* spoils the whole country. Therefore break never a 
promise, neither that contracted with a fellow-religionist, nor that 
with an infidel. Mithra gives those who do not belie him, swift 
horses ; the fire, Ahuramaoda’s son, leads such men on the 
straiglitest way, the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of 
superior qualities.” 

At the end of the first section there is a little song, by which 
Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of verses, each of 
which has about 8 syllables. It commences as follows : 

dcha n6 jamydt avanhi [ dcha no jamydt ravanhi 

Hither to ua may come to help | hither to us may come to face (before us) 

^ha nd jamydt rafnanhe 

hither to us may come to joy 

ughrd aiwithdro ya^yd I vahmyo anaiwidrukhtd 

the strong conqueror deserving worship | deserving praise not to be belied 

tifpem d anuhi aptvaite 

all in the life endowed with bodies (i. e. in the creation) 

Mithrd yo vouru-gaoyaoitis 

mithra who rules over large fields. 

“ Mithra who speaks always the truth, has a thousand ears, 
ten thousand eyes, and is watching without falling asleep always 
over the welfare of creation.” * 

“ He first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain Mar6^ 
herezaiti (Alborj, the supposed centre of the world) on its 
eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift horses is 
stationed ; he first, covdied with gold, reaches the summits of 
that mountain, and thence overlooks the whole of Iran. Through 
him the rulers build their high fortresses, through him the 
high mountains, with their many pasturages, produce food for 
the animals, through him the deep wells have abundance in 
waters, through him the large navigable rivers run swiftly 

•I* Mithra has aeveral meaniugs, iri# angel of the sun, sun, friend, and promise, con- 
tract. Promise breaking, or lying, or not paying deb!k which are contracted, ii called 
Mithrd-drukhs i. e. belicing Mithra. 
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through Aishata* Pourata (Parthia, Parthawa in the cunei- 
form inscriptions), Mourn (Meru), Hardyii (Herat), Gau 
Sughdha (SogdianUy Samarkand) and Qdirizem (Khowaresmia). 
He brings light to all the seven zones (the whole earth) ; vic- 
tory resounds to the ears of those, who by their knowledge of the 
appropriate prayers and rites continuously worship him with 
sacrifices (Vss. 13-16).*’ 

He protects those who do not breaflc their promises from dis- 
tress and misery ; but inflicts severe punishments upon those 
who sin against him by lying, and promise breaking ; he makes 
their arms and feet lame, their eyes blind, their ears deaf 
(verse 23). The same idea is embodied in tlie little song, 
which forms the 11th section (Vss. 47-49). The verses consist 
of 8 syllables. I shall give here a specimen. 

dat yat Mithro fravazaiti I avi haenaydo khrvUhyiitU 

Tlien when xnithra drives | in the two armies ready for a battle 
ayi hfcjm-ydni aragmaoyo | aUtai t dahhvpdptretdne 

against (each other) they encounter in two battle lines in order for the country to fight 
athra nar'^m mithro'drufcim I ap'Es yavo daretayditi 

then of the men who break promise j away the hand he binds 

pairi daema vdraySiti etc. 

round the face he covers etc. 

i. e. At the time of a battle taking place between two hostile 
armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against each other, 
in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives in liis carriage to 
the b&ttle field, and punishes all those who were formerly sin- 
ning against him by breaking promises ; he causes the one to be 
made prisoners, and dooms others to loose their eyes, or their 
feet, ot ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, die punisher of rascals 
and scoundrels, is on the mountain Hard-herezaiti (Alborj) 
where Ahuramazda himself has built a palace for him, where is 
no night, no darkness, no cold winds, no heat, no smoke, no 
putrifaction, no fogs,” which is the model of an Iranian paradise 
(Vers. 50). 

All the devils (devas) flee from him when he, as the ruler of 
the whole earth, drives in his carriage on her right side. On 
his right side he is followed by Sraosha^ the angel ruling over 

Not to be Mcertained. 
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the whole of the divine service, and by Raulinu razista (Rashnu 
rast), the an^l of justice, and the spirits of the waters, trees 
etc. (100-101). 

In verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and western 
Hindoos (hindvd = sindhavas i. e. the (seven) rivers in the 
Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives out from 
paradise {garddemdna) in as splendid carriage, drawn by four 
white horses. He carries with him weapons of all kinds for 
the destruction of the devas ; among them is the vazra^ the 
most powerful. 

19.— SEROSH HADOKHT AND RASHNU YASHTS. 

The first, which is now particularly used at the time of initi- 
ating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, the Herbads) into their 
office, is dedicated to the angel Sraosha, of whom we have already 
given an account above (see pag. 170-172.). I forego, therefore, 
to give an analysis of this Yasht, affording no particular interest. 

In the Rashnu Yasht the angel Rashnu razista^ i. e. the 
Tightest righteousness, who is believed to preside over the eternal 
laws of nature, as well of morality (he corresponds to the 
idea of the Themis among the ancient Greeks), is invoked and 
worshipped. He is everywhere, and represents, to a certain 
extent, tlie omnipresence of the divine being. He is particularly 
distinguished by firmity and the greatest hatred of disorder and 
immorality of any kind. His devotee, in paying his reverence 
to him by placing different sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises Km wherever he may be, in one of the 
seven zones (Karshvare)^ or in the different places of the 
lake Vouru Kasha (the ocean surrounding the earth), either 
on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits at the same 
time which is planted in its middle, or on its borders, 
or in its depth. He is further praised, may he be on the ends 
of the earth, or on the celestial mountain Hard^herezaiti (Aiboij), 

• 

* Qwz a dab, battle axe in Pars, is identical wifh vtfjra i. e. thunderbolt in tha 
Vedas, where itii Indra's weapon, 

24 
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or on one of the stars, as Charles* wain (Ursa major) called 
Haptdiring^^ or the water stars, or vegetation stars, or on the 
moon, or sun, or on the lights which were from beginning 
{jmaghra raochdo)^ or in Paradise. 

20.— FBAVARDIN YASHT. 

Tliis Yasht comprising 31 chapters, which are divided 
into 158 verses, is the largest of ajl. It is dedicated to tho 
praise of the Frohars, Fravasld in Zend (best preserved in the 
•name Pliraortes which is Framrtish in the ancient Persian 
of the cuneiform inscriptions), which means “ protector.” 
These Frohars or protectors, who are numberless, are believed 
to be angels, stationed everywliera by Ahuramazda for keeping 
the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it against 
the constant attacks of fiendish powers. Each being of tho good 
creation, which is living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its 
own Fravashi or guardian angel, who is from beginning. Hence 
they are a kind of prototypes, and may be best compared to 
Plato's “ ideas,” who supposed every thing to have a double 
existence, first in the idea, secondly in the reality. f Origi- 
nally the Fravashis represented only the departed souls of the 
ancestors, comparable to tlie i. e. fathers of the Brah- 

mans, and the Maiics of the Romans. 

• 

* In modern Persian haftwarang. The word affords a high interest by its identity 
with the ancient Vedic and Grecian names of the same constellation. The original 
form in the Vedas is riTcsha i. e, bear (which is to be found only once in tho songs of 
the Rigreda, 2 4, 10.) -- Greek arktox. According to an account in the Slmtapatha 
brahmana 2, 1, 2,4. (.second part of the white Yajurveda) this name w as changed af- 
terwards into that of “ Sapta rishayah'^ i. e. the seven Hishis, by which name the stars 
of Uraa major are called in the later Vedic fongs (see^'Rigveda 10, 82,2.. Atharvaveda 
6, 40^ 1.) and in the Classical Sanscrit writings. The sounds of riksha bear, and rishi 
seer, prophet, were so near to one another that at the time, when they commenced to 
deify those great founders of Brahmanism, nothing was more natural than to assign to 
them a place on the sky and make them one of the brightestandmost beautifnl constella- 
tions. In the Iranian languages, however, the old name * the seven bears* was faith- 
fully preserved. 

t Tho ideas are the models (paradeigmnta) of every thing existing ; the reality (or 
according to Plato non-reality, because only tlie idess have a real existence according 
to his doctrine) being only imitation thereof. The ideas are unborn, eternal, invisible, 
im))enshftble, but their imitation, tho sub.stances, are subject to all changes. See 
Parmenides pag. 132, d. Steph., Timoeus. 48, c.c62, a. According to Aristotle (Meta- 
physics 1,9,2.) Plato prcsumedc as many ideas*' as things really existed. Such 
celestial or invisible prototypes of terrestrial things are mentioned in the Bible also. 
See Epist. to the Hebrews 9,23. Exod. 25,9. 40. 
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(l->7*) Aliuramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama: To thee 
alone I shall tell the power and strength, beauty, usefulness and 
happiness of the good guardian angels, the strong victorious, 
righteous Zarathustra Spitama ! how they come to help me [how 
they give me assistance]. By means of their splendour and beauty 
I uphold the sky which is •shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth* ; it resembles a bird which is 
ordered by God to stand still there ; it is high as a tree, wide 
stretched, iron bodied, having its own light in the three worlds 
(thrisva) ; on which (the sky) Aliuramazda together with Mithra, 
Eashnu and Spenta Armaiti puts a garment decked with stars, 
and made by God in such a way that nobody can see the ends 
of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold the 
high strong AnShitfi (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the devils, who has the true 

belief, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to bo 

praised in the world ; the good, who is furthering life, tlie good 
who is increasing wealth, the good, who is increasing property, 
the good, who makes thrive the fields, the good, who makes 
thrive the countries ; who purifies the seeds of all males, 
who purifies the wombs of all females to make them fit 

for conception, who makes all the pregnant females bearing 
fine offspring, who, at the right time, provides females witlj milk. 
The praised, far renowned, who is as largo as all the 

waters which flow over the earth, who, with might, is running 
from celestial heights into the lake Voiiru Kasha. All bor- 
ders of it are then overflowing from its very centre, when those 
waters fall into it, when the high strong Anahits 
is pouring them forth into their channels. She has a 
thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of these springs 

* bavdva would be according to SSSscrit the 1st pers. dual, but this meaning does 
not agree with the structure of the sentence; it* is evidently put fot t bataiti 
‘ it is for both.' 
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and each of these channels is of the circuit of a forty days* 
journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

(11.) By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold, Zara- 
thustra ! in the pregnant females the eiiibryoes alive, to be formed 
out of a formless unanimated mass, to obtain a living soul, bones, 
form, consistency, growth of the faculty of walking and speaking. 
(12.) When the strong guardian angels of the good would not give 
me assistance, then cattle and men, •'the two best of the hundred 
classes of beings, would no longer exist for me ; then would 
commence the devil’s power, the devil’s reign, the whole living 
creation would belong to the devil. (13.) Between earth and 
heaven may the devilish spirit take up his residence [between 
earth and heaven the devil may reside] ; but he (the devil) 
\v*ll not be able to destroy entirely the wjluence of the holy spirit 
(Alniramazda). 

(14.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the waters are 
flowing straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, tiees grow out of the earth, by means 
of their splendour and beauty, the winds blow carrying with them 
vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

(15.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the females 
are getting with children, by means of their splendour and 
beauty, they produce good offspring ; by means of their splendour 
and beauty, there will be descendants. 

(16.) By means of their splendour and beauty, that ingenuous 
man (^arathustra), who spoke so good words, who was the source 
of wisdom, who, before Gotama* had such an intercourse with Qod 
(obtained revelation), was born. By means of their splendour 
and beauty, the sun goes on his paths ; by means of their 
splendour and beauty, the moon goes on her paths ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, stars go on their paths. 

(17.) These guardian angels of the good give great assistance 
in great battles (to be fought against the devilish empire). The 

Oaotema Cin the original) is the proper nfPihe of Buddha, the founder of Bud- 
djism. Its Sanscrit form is gdtiiama* That Buddhism was spread at Balkh is well 
known. 
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guardian angels of the good amongst the believers in the old 
religion (the Deva religion), or those of the prophets (^Soshyanto 
Sosiosli) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are the 
strongest of all ; then the guardian angels of the living good 
men are stronger than those of the dead. 

(18.) When a man living, who is the ruler over all the estates 
of a country, supports well the guardian angels of the good, then 
each of his dominions will he well populated [who supports Veil 
your good friend (the sun miihra) with his far extended domi- 
nions and the probity which is protecting and sheltering 
estates]. 

(19.) Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama ! the power, strength, 
beauty, support and delight of the strong victorious guardian 
angels of the good, how they come to assist me [how the strong 
guardian angels of the good bring me assistance]. 

(20.) Ahuramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama : When in 
this world, Zarathustra Spitama! thou hast to pass mischief 
bringing, bad, baneful ways and thy life is threatened, then shalt 
thou recite these words [then shalt thou speak these victorious 
words, Zarathustra !] : 

(21.) I praise, invoke, and extol the good strong holy guardian 
angels of the good. We praise those who are in the houses, 
those who are in the villages, those who are in the towns, 
those who are in the countries, those who are in the Zoro- 
astrian communities, those of the living good, those of the 
dead good men, those of the coming good men, all those in- 
voked in countries where invocation is practised. (22.) Who 
uphold heaven, who u^iold water, who uphold earth, who uphold 
nature, etc. 

(49-63). We worship the religious men’s good strong holy 
guardian angels who come to the village in the seasion, called 
HamaspathmaSda. Then they roam there at large (haunt) 
during ten nights, wishing to learn, what assistance they might 
obtain, saying : who will praise us ? who will worship m ? who 
will adore us ? who pray us ? who satisfies us with milk and 
clothes in his hand, with a prayer for purity ? whom of us will 
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he call here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom will he 
give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food for ever ? 
(quotation from Vend 2.) 

Then who worships them with milk in his hand and with 
clothes and tlie prayer for purity, upon him the pleased (with 
this sacrifice), favourable, not-*hurting, strong guardian angels of 
the religious men, bestow blessings. In this house (where l^they 
are worshipped in such a way), there twill be abundance of cows 
and of men (posterity) ; there will be a quickly running horse and 
a well fastened carriage ; there will be to be found a prudent man 
who will worship us m future with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for purity. 

(82-84.) We worship the good, strong, holy guardian angels 
of the good, those of the immortal saints (Amesha Spofitas), 
the rulers with their watchful eyes, the high powerful, swift, the 
living ones, of everlasting truth. All seven are of the same mind, 
speak the same words, perform the same actions [Pazend : they 
have the same mind, the same words, the same action and 
the same master and ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda] . One 
looks into the soul of the other, considering about good 
thoughts, considering about good words, considering about good 
deeds, considering about the best life that the prayer may go 
up to their brightly shining paths. 

(85.) We worship tlie good strong holy guardian angels, 
that of the blazing, holy, penetrating fire, and that ofSraosha, the 
true, swift, self-speaking, swiftly running, the living, and that of 
Nairyo§anha (an angel). (86.) That of the Tightest righteous- 
ness (Rashnu razlsta), that of Mithra with his far extended 
dominions, that of the holy word (Manthra Spenta), that of the 
day, that of water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, 
that of existence, that of the two pure worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). 

(87.) We worship the guardian angel of Gayo-niarathan 
(Gayomard, Kayomors, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
who first listened to Ahuraraazda’s tlioughts and sayings ; out 
of whose body he (Ahuramazda) formed the central mass {ndfo 
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navel) of tlie Arian countries, the surface of the Arian 
countries. 

(88-94.) We worship the rule and the guardian angel of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, who first 
spoke good words, who first performed good actions, who was the 
first priest, the first warrior, the first cultivator of soil, the first 
prophet, the first, who was inspired, the first, who has given to 
manTiind nature and reality ^nd word, and hearing of word, and 
wealth and all good things, created by Mazda which embellish 
reality (existence). Who first made turning the wheel among 
gods and menf, who first was praising the purity of the living 
creation, and destroying the idolatry, who confessed the Zara- 
thustrian belief in Ahurainazda, the religion of the living god given 
against the devils. Who first spoke the word being directed 
against the devilsj, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation, who first promulgated the word being directed 
against the devas, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation ; who first spoke the whole of what is given 
by the devas, and what is neither holy nor to be worshipped (it is 
profane), that is the strong blessed old belief of the countries (the 
ante Zoroastrian Deva-religion).§ Through whom the whole true 
and revealed word was heard, which is the life and guidance of the 
world, the praises of truth which is the greatest, best, and most ex- 
cellent, the conversation consisting of different Chapters about the 
best religion. Whom all Amesha spentas together with the Sun 
worship with their sincere intellect in the mind, instigated by ar- 
dent devotion (that is, with all their heart) as the life and master 
of the world, as praiser Si the greatest, best and most useful truth, 
as the promulgatoi of the best faith of the sincere men. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become desirous of 
growing ; through liis knowledge and speech all beings, created 

* Compare the Grecian appellation of Delphi : Omphale gCSy navel of the earth i. e, 
confi*e. 

t This is a Buddliistic expression, meaning “ establish and propagate the good 
religion.” 

X That is to say : the vhole VenJldad. 

§ That means : Zarathustra is the originator of all religions thoughts of those 
current after, os vrcll as of those current before his time. 
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by the holy Spirit, are uttering words of happiness. To our 
welfare tlia fire priest (&tlirava) Zarathustra Spitama has been 
born, he brought for us sacrifices and was spreading the holy 
twigs. Thus comes forth from the waters (i. e. from its source) 
the good creed of the believers in Ahuramazda, spreading over the 
whole earth. (95.) There the friend of waters (sun), ruling 
over far extended dominions, produced all virtues of the countries 
by their means and makes them play«>when overflowing ; then the 
son of waters, the strong fire, produced all virtues of countries and 
appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of Maidhyo~ 
mSonlia, the disposer of the good faiths who first heard Zara- 
thustra’s speech and sayings. 

(99.) We worship the guardian angel of Kavi Vistaspa who 
speaks his own verses (such as made by him), the bold, attacicer 
of the devils^ the believer in Ahura who defiled,* for the benefit 
of the good creation, the face of the devil and the witches [who 
cleft the face of the devil and the witches, that is to say : who 
was the arm and support of the Zoroastrian belief in the living 
god] ; who carried away from the Huniisf the standard [which 
was tied] and deposited it in the impregnable fortress Maidh- 
yoish^dha, shielding cattle and fields [favourable to cattle and 
fields]. 

(104.) We worship the guardian angel of Huskyaothna, son 
ofFrashaostra, that of Q^daSua, son of Frashaostra, that of Han- 
ghaurvat, son of JSma 9 pa, that of Vareshan, son of Hanghaurvat, 
that of Vohfi-nemanh, son of AvSraostra, to ward off the mischief 
done by the nightmares, by the ghosts disguised as black- 
coloured animals, by the demons and by the witches. 

(105.) We worship the guardian angel of Shimezhi, 
the reciter of spells, the Harbad, who slew most of the 
Ushaghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed purity, 

♦ The words from y6 druja to va^raMch^ contain fragments of an old epic song in 
honor of Kavd. Yi^tdspa with some interpolations. The meter is the Shloka. 

f This nation is mentioned by the name H^ndf in Indian writings also, see Vishnu 
Furdna translated by H. H. Wils^ pag. 177> 194. They were hostile to the Iranians 
who seem to have often been engaged in war with them. They are the white Huns, 
who were once tlie terror of Enrope. 
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who ware irrel^toui* acknowledging neither the principleof life, 
nor its master, who were charmers, frustrating the help of the guar- 
dian angels to resist the hostilities which were crushing the good. 

(129.) We worship the guardian angel of Agtvat-ereto who 
is called the victorious Soshyans. He is called Soshyans (Sosiosh), 
for he QonAxycesf^vayat) to the welfare of the whole animated crea- 
tion. He is called A^vat-ereto, for he is keeping up the animated 
creation, guarding it against destruction, chiefly against the des- 
truction, caused by the two legged demon Drukhs (personiflcation 
of destruction), caused by the hatred of the devib^ who annihilate 
the good things. 

21.— BEHRAM AND RAM-YASHT3. 

The Behram Yasht is devoted to the angel Behram, The 
original form of the name is Verethraghna which means “killer of 
enemies,*’ i. e. conqueror, and is to be identified with Indra’s name 
Vritrahd to be found in the Vedas. He is the giver of victory, 
and appears personally before his devotee in difierent forms 
which he may like to assume. He appears in the shape of a 
wind, in that of a cow, in that of a horse, in that of a camel, in 
that of a boar (vardza = S. vardha)^ in that of a boy aged 15 
years, in that of a warrior, etc. Zarathustra worshipped him ; 
he was rewarded by the angel with strength in his arm| and 
firmity of his whole body. 

Zarathustra, asking once Ahuramazda, in what way the angel 
Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the foyowing 
manner : the Arian countries (i. e. their inhabitants, the 
Iranians, ancestors of the Parsees), shall consecrate water (called 
Zaoihrd)^ spread the sacred twigs, called Barsom, and kill an 
animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, the flesh of which is to 
be dressed. Of this Behram*a meal, which is prepared up to 
this day occasionally, neither a criminal nor a whore, nor an 
infidel, who is an enemy of the Zoroastrism religion, is allowed to 
eat any thing. Should that happen, then the Arian countries 
will be visited by plagues and devastated by incursions of hostile 
armies. 
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The R&m-Yasht is devoted to the angel Bftmi who ist how«« 
ever, never mentioned hy this name in it| bat called vayua'^ 
uparikairyd i. e. the wind whose business is above (in the skj)» 
the celestial breath, or simply invoked by the names of Apdf i. e. 
who is far, remote and Baghaf u e. fortune. He is described 
as being everywhere (on all sides), and as primary cause (AkhsH) 
of the whole universe. From these remarks we may gather that 
he represents that very fine and ^sublime substance which is 
called ether and to the Indian philosophers known as dkdfa. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes and 
sages of antiquity, such as JBdoshyanht Takhma ( TakkmdrcLe)^ 
Yima. Old maids beg him for a husband. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are explained. 
VaxfUA is there traced to the root vi “ to go,’* penetrate, and to va 

both,** and explained by ** I go to both creatures, thoseof the 
white, and those of the black Spirit.” By this and other names 
he is to be invoked at the time of worship. He has then the 
power of defeating hostile armies. 

22.— DIN AND ASHI TASHTS. 

In the Din Yasht the daSna mdzdayafnis or the Zoroastrian 
religion is invoked like tm angel. She was, of course, pre-emi- 
nently worshipped by Zaratbustra. The way in which he invoked 
her, is described in a little song, commencing as follows : 

Rise from thy place ! go out from thy house ! thou wisdom ! 
created by Mazda, which is the rightest ; if thou art in the 
front (of the house), put up with me, if thou art behind it, 
return to me ! 

AsAi is a female angel whom the Desturs at present compare 
with Lakshmu the Hindu goddess of wealth. But the Yasht, 
devoted to her, does not countenance thb opinion. Her full name 
is Ashia vanuhi (now corrupted to Ashisheng), which means 
** the good truth.” She is called a daughter of Ahuramazda, and 

* There ii, no donbt, the name Mems to bo eOnnoetod with the Todie god p4ifUt the 
wind, the original long d having^boonahoctonod to a. 
t Soo the fliit pongrapb of the liMUth WoMir. 
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a sister of the Amesha Spentas or archangels* She maifes con* 
tinae the wisdom of all prophets and inspires them in their tmn 
with the heavenly (lit* original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and nigh. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Yima, Thra^taona, Zarathastra, Kavft Yistfispa, etc. 
worshipped her and to all she granted what they were praying 
for, such as wealth, victory, children* 

23.— ASHTAD, ZEMtId AND VANANT YASHTS. 

The name Ashidd which is to be traced to the Zend word 
Arstdi^ i. e. height, does not occur in the Yasht bearing this 
name. The brightness of the Arian countries, i. e* their riches 
and weal til in trees, cows, sheep, and all other things of the good 
creation, which are the most effective means for destroying the 
works of the devils, and for preserving every thing in its original 
purity, and the Ashi vanuhi heremaiiU i* c* the good high truth, are 
invoked here. The brightness (garenS) being chiefly the subject 
of the Zemy&l-Yasht, and the Ashi Vanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi-Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to this 
Ashtfid Yasht, which is only an appendage to both these other 
Yashts. The name Asht&d, by which the Desturs understand the 
height of mountains, was given to this short chapter only for 
distinguishing it by a separate name from the two other 
Yashts. * 

Tire name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not directly 
invoked in this Yasht which is chiefly devoted to the praise of 
the * brightness’ {qarend) above mentioned. Its first section, 
which describes the origfn of all mountains out of tlie heart of 
the central and primeval mountain Albora {Bar6 
stands separate. Several names of mountains are particularly 
mentioned, f such as Ushidhdo (Creator of light), Ushi^darenem 

* Hera w find the peculiar form ” harmti bares** in which haraiti u an ahatract 
Bomi, meaning moantain tango," and bares, hart* (in the Veda* SrtiUu) •^eiooated, 
high." Ita heart (saredhdj is here rogardad at aseparata moontaiii, antioimdadbjUi 
Tiat mountain ranges. * 

t To wpnn th. word » aioiiiit.u>’ wo d.d bU. two word, sitd : /miri mi 

j>M<rwil.^ebbothM«tobofoaiidiiittanoarit.ta»^ir(MdjMroal8> ' 
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(district of light) etc. The number of all mountains is said to 
be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always invoked 

the mighty brightness which was peculiar to the Eavis (the 
chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient times, chiefly before 
Zoroaster).” Ahuramazda produced it at the time of creating 
all that is good, bright, shining and propagates life. It attached 
itself generally to one of the great^lieroes of antiquity, such as 
ThraStaona, Yima, etc. and enabled him to aclneve great feats. 
This heavenly brightness is essential for causing the dead to rise 
at the end of the world. On this resurrection of the dead, which 
is a genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages which are almost identical (19, 11. 12. and 
89. 90. West.). I give here a translation of the second. 

“ This splendour attached itself to the hero who is to ris$ out 
of the number oi prophets (called Soshyanto) and to his companions, 
in order to make the life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vigorous, 
full of power, at the time, when the dead will rise again, and 
imperisliableness of life will exist, making the life lasting by itself 
(without further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
in the state of purity ; the devil will disappear from all those 
places whence he used to attack the religious men in order to kill 
(them) ; and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to 
destruction.’* 

Tiif Variant^ Yasht is a very small prayer addressed to the 
star Vanant by which the Desturs understand the milky way 
{Kahr-i-Keshdn in Persian), to kill all disturbers of the good 
creation. This star is said to stand in a straight line over Hell 
in order to frighten the devils'^. 

24.— TWO YASHT FRAGMENTS. AFRIN 
PAIGHAMBAR ZARTUSHT. VISTASP YASHT. 

These four pieces conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant in Westergaard’s edition. ^ 

^ The Beetcmi ere of opinion, that thia star is the weapon (vaacra) which ia constantly 
aimed by Mithra at the head of the devat, as ia stated in the Kbursbid Tasht. 
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In the first* the praise of Asliem or truth* is recommended by 
Ahuramazda to Zarathustra as one of the most meritorious works. 
By this praise we can understand only the recital of the celebrated 
prayer : Ashm vohu. The larger or smaller amount of merit* 
resulting from repeating this prayer depends on the time and 
occasion when it is done. Thus* for instance* the merit is by 
far greater* if the praise is made at night than at day time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul immediately 
after death. If a religious man dies, then his soul sits for three 
nights on the top of his head reciting the G&tha ustavaiti (see 
above), which keeps the poor soul in the same condition as she 
was when living in her j3ody. After the third night has passed 
away, at daybreak, the soul of the religious man is touched by 
an odorous wind waving over trees. This wind which comes from 
a southern direction* and whose scent and odour is superior to that 
of any other wind* blows upon her to carry her up. Then the 
own good thoughts of the religious man's soul assume the shape 
of a beautiful girl, of the age of fifteen years* who appears before 
him. The soul questioning her who she is, and whence she 
comes* is answered : 1 am the good mind* the good word and the 
good deed, thy own religion, which was in thy own body. The soul 
then is advised by her genius, appearing in the shape of that girl* 
to take rest beneath the trees of the beautiful grove (to which 
that wind had carried her up), to recite there the sacred {myers* 
to worship Ahuramazda, etc. After having been sitting there 
for some time, the soul begins to walk forward. The first step 
brings her to the paradise, called good thought*” the second 
to that of the good ^ord,” the third to that of the good 
deed,” and the fourth to the stars without beginning.” Then 
having arrived before the throne of Ahuramazda, the soul is 
asked by him : whence dost thou come* and how didst thou 
come from the earthly to the spiritual life* from the perish- 
ableness to the imperishableness ? The soul of the pure reli- 
gious man and that of the pure religious woman enjoy then the 
most splendid meals whiclf shine like^old. 

The soul of the wicked* irreligious man, is sitting for three nights 
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on her head also, and reciting the prayer : to what country shall 
I go, where shall I find shelter ? (Ys. 46, 1. see pag. 156), After 
the third night, at daybreak, a wind which blows from a northern 
direction, and carries with it a bad smell, takes her off. She 
passes then through the same places as the soul of the religious 
man. After having passed them, she arrives at the region of the 
** darkness without beginning.** AngrO mainyus, the devil, 
questions her about her way and announces her that she has 
to enjoy in future only poisoned meals. This is the fate of the 
wicked man, and of the whore.** 

The Aferin Paighambar-Zartusht contains the blessing, by 
which the Highpriest (Zarathustra) of thejranians used to bless 
a Governor or King. It is said to have been given by Zarathustra 
Spitama to his royal friend Eavi Yistaspa. The Highpriest 
wishes the King to have children, to be as victorious as the hero 
Feridun, as brilliant as Kai Kavus, as radiant as the sun, as 
shining as the moon, as just as the angel of Justice himself, as 
free from disease and death as Kai Khosru. Hereafter he 
(the blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 
land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by the 
words “ so it shall happen* as I bless you.*’ 

The Visfa.^ Yasht^ the first chapter of which is identical 
with the preceding piece, is in grammatical respect so enormously 
corrupted that 1 refrain from giving here a statement of its 
contents which do not appear to afford any particular interest. 
The whole composition seems to be of a comparatively late 
date. 

25.— SMALLER PIECES (NYAYISH, AFRICANS, 
GAHS, SIROZAH). 

Tliese pieces, which are comparatively very small, contain the 
most common prayers used by the Parsees now^anlays ; but 
offer, as to their contents, which all are taken from the other 
more genuine parts of the Zond-Avesto, chiefly from Yasna and 

^ Atha Jamydi is Zend ; tills phrase correepondi to onr amen at the end of pimyeris 
and blessings. 
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the Yasht» no particular interest neither for the history of Zend 
literature* nor for the Parsee religion. 

Tlie five Nydyiah or praises* are devoted* to the Sun (Ehurshed)* 
and the angel of the sun (Mihir* Mithra)* the Moon {mdh)^ Water 
(Abfin), and Fire. The prayer addressed to the Sun and Mithra* 
are to be repeated thrice every day by every pious Parsee. Its 
neglect prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chinvat after 
death. Thrice every mondi the praise, addressed to the moon, 
is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise of the 
water or fire is meritorious, but not as indispensable as that of 
the three other Nyfiyishs. 

Afrigdns are blessings which are to be recited over a meal, 
consisting of wine, milk, bread, fruits, to which an angel or a 
deceased is invited, in whose honor the meal was prepared. 
After the consecration which only a priest can perform is over, 
the meal then is taken by those who are invited. 

The performance of these Afrigans is required of every pious 
Parsee at certain fixed times during the year. These are the 
six GaliSnbfirs, each lasting for five days (the six seasons of the 
old year) ; for these the Afrigdn^Oahanbdr is intended ; tlie 
five Gfitha days (the five last days of the year), during which 
the Afrigdn Qdtha must be performed, and lastly, the third day 
^Ardibehesht) of the first month (Fravardin) in the year, at 
which the performance of the Afrigdn Rapithwin devoted to the 
genius, presiding over the southern directions, who is the guar- 
dian of the paths to Paradise, is enjoined to every Parsee whose 
soul wants to pass the great bridge Chinvat after death. 

The Jive Gdhs are th% prayers which are devoted to the several 
angels, who preside over the five parts, into which day and 
night are divided (see their names and hours page 151). They 
must be recited every day at their respective times. 

Sirozah i. e. 30 days, is extant in two forms. It is nothing 
but a calendar, an wnumeration of the 30 divine beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days of a 
month, and by whose names they are called. It is chietfy recited 
at the thirtieth day after the death of a man. 
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26.— VENDIDAD. 

The Yendidad,"^ which is the code of the religious, civil and 
criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists in its present 
state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called Fargards (exactly 
corresponding to the word pericope) i. e. sections. The style of 
its constituent parts is too different, as to admit of ascribing it 
to one author only. Some parts are evidently very old and 
might be traced to the first centuries subsequent to the prophet ; 
but the larger bulk of the work contains (like the Talmud) too 
minute a description of certain ceremonies and observances as 
to induce a modern critic to trace it to the prophet or even to 
one of his disciples. The Vendidad as a whole (some of its 
parts seem to be lost, chiefly those containing the original texts, 
or the Avesta of the old laws), is apparently the joint work of 
the Zarathustras or Highpriests of the ancient Iranians during 
the period of several centuries. They started from old sayings 
and laws (Avesta), which partially must have descended from 
the prophet himself, f and interpreted them in various ways, 
often contradicting each other. These interpretations, the so 
called Zend, became in the course of time as authoritative as the 
Avesta or the original text of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then capable 
of further explanation, which was less authoritative and went by 
the name “ Pazend.” That we can actually discover these three 
different stages in the present Yendid^d, the attentive reader 
will learn from a perusal of the following pages, where I endea- 
voured to separate them from each other far as possible. 

Tlie Yendidad may as to its contents, be divided into three 
parts. The first (from Fargard 1 to 3) is only introductory, and 
formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or legendary 
work of a similar kind as the ShShnfilmah. It contains an 
enumeration of sixteen Arian countries, over which the Zoroas- 
trian religion was spread (ch. 1,), the legends of Ring Yima 

(ch. 2.), and strong recommendation^ of agriculture as the most 

< 

* See tbe explanation of the name pag. 91. 
t Compare for instance Vend 4 with Yas. 4S, 5 (see pag. 155.) 
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iweful and meritorious wprk (ch. 3.). The second pfort (from 
chap, 4-17)# forming tW groundwork of Vendidad, treats of laws, 
^remomes and observance, widiout keeping to a strict order, 
Thw third part (from 18-22,) ii apparent^ an appendix treating 
of various subjects. 

Of the first or opening chapter of the Yendidad, 2 published 
formerly a translation and explanation which is translated into 
English and incorporated to the third volume of Bunsen’s work 

Egypt’s place in UniversaT History.” I shall notice here only 
one passage of it which is a striking proof of the existence of 
interpretations (Zend) of original texts to be found in the 
present Yendidad. In the 4th verse is said, that ** there were 
ten months winter, and two months snmmer in Airyana Yfiejd” 
(i. e. the pure Iran, the Iranian home, the Paradise). This wao 
regarded in later times by some Bighpriests as contradicting the 
perfect and good nature of the earthly paradise, and, therefore, 
changed as follows : ** there are seven summer months and five 
winter months.” This interpretation which upsets the original 
text (Avesta), was, in the course of time, added to the text, and 
forma now part of the original. 

(A) Tab Sbcond Chaptbb of Yendidad. 

(Yinva^ or Jamdiid^ the King of the Choldm age.) 

Avesta. , 

1. Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda : 

Ahuramazda, thou holiest Spirit ! Creator of the estates with 
living beings therein, thou true ! with what other maft didst 
thou, Ahuramazda ! converse first, besides me, who am Zarathus- 
tra (i. e. before me) ? {Pdzend : whom didst thou teach the 
Ahurian Zoroastriau faith ?] 

2. Then Ahuramazda told : with Yima, the happy, of great 

wealth, true Zarathustra f with him I conversed first amoUg tneu^ 
I ^io am Ahuramazda, besides tKee (t. e. Wore thee) Zarai&Usi^ 
PdMtMf [him l taught the Ahfiriau Zoroastriau faith]. f ' 

"Tlien 1E spoke unto him, Karathustra^f t who am 

0 happy Yima Yivanghaua I my premulgater^ and boas# of 
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th# faith (the Zoroastrian religion). Then he, 'Sittta, thfe 
happy, answered me, Zarathustra : Neither am I fit nor knowh 
hs promulgator and bearer of the faith. 

4. iDhen I spoke unto him, Zarathustra ! who. am Ahura- 
niazda : if thou Yima ! shalt not be my promulgator and bearer 
of the faith, then wall in and fence my estates ; then thou shalt 
be the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of nay 
estates. 

d. Then he, Yima, the happy, answered me, Zarathustra t 
1 shall wall in thy estates ; I shall fence thy estates ; 1 shall be 
the conservator of thy estates and their herdsman and their pro* 
tector ; in my empire there shall not be cold winds nor heat, nor 
fogs, nor death. 

6. Zend : Speak that prayer which is against him [we worship 
the Fravashi of the true Yima vivanha] who’*' counteracting 
men created immediately the Devas of the depths [thenceforward 
headless], through the evil words spohen by his own tongue ; he 
sent that upon him Yima wherefrom he (Yima) became an 
evil-doer. 

Avesta. 

7* Then I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth instruments, 
a golden sword and a goad decorated with gold. Yima is to bear 
the ro^^al dignity ! 

8. Tnen the sway was given to Yima for three hundred win- 

ters (i. e. years). Then the earth was to be filled with cattle, 
oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. Not did find room 
therein cattle, oxen, and men. ^ 

9. Then I made known to Yima : Yima Vivanhana, thou 
happy ; the earth having fallen to thy lot, is to be filled with 
cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. 

10. Yima went up towards the stars when the sun was on 
his way at noon ;t touched the earth with his golden sword ; 

* AfifF A Uie devil. In this edditioii there is an sUnrion to the fall of 

Ykm, tibe d^xrtvbtiofi of his splendour known to f :e later legends, 
t Ze|d : mpaoi tlio tikio called gdh lasting 10 
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ha pierc^ ]|ier|^ speaking thus : Become wide« hoi; wth 1 
increase and burst, 0 pjoducer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth extending herself and b; 
one third larger, than she, was beforehand ; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own pleasure [just so as 
it is their pleasure]. 

Zend. 

12-15. Then the sway eas given to Yima for six hundred 
winters. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11, from : then 
the earth was to be filled till Yima made the earth extending 
herself ;** where is added by two parts larger” than she was 
beforehand. 

lQ-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine hundred 
years. The following is a mere repetition of 8-1 1 ; after “ Yima 
made the earth extending herself* is added by three thirds 
larger” than she was beforehand. 

20. Then Yima established truth during the first thousand 
years'** for such long a time as the creation of celestial spirits 
remained pure. 

Avesta. 

21. An assembly was held by Ahuratnazda, the creator, with 

the celestial spirits, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vSjd of 
good qualities. • 

Zend. 

An assembly was held by Yima the king, of great wealth, with 
the best men, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. To this assembly came Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, he, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. 

Avesta. 

To this assembly came Yinaa, the king of great wealth, with 

* According to the Z«nd lorj» dovebped, fUter the text of Ayte^ ^ llxed, tbl 

i, to last lor 12^090 yoiurf { theeiiginS namhor beihf only AOOO : in Um fimt 
or in the flrOt three thoiuMnd there wee the gi^en age ; King WH tN fldp. ' 
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^ best men, he, the renowned in Airyana-vej6 good qualities. 

(22.) Ahuramazda spoke unto Yima : 0 happy Yima 
Vivanhana ! upon the world of animated beings the evils of 
winter will come and consequently a strong deadly frost. 

Zend. 

Upon the world of animated beings the evils of winter will 
come ; consequently much snow and ice will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summit of the heights. 

(23.) From three places, Yima ! go the cows away, from 
the most baneful place ^ (desert) and from the tops of mountains, 
and from tlie chaps of valleys, into the well fastened cottages. 

Avesta. ^ 

(24.) Before this winter the country was bearing pasturages ; 
water overflowed them, after the ice liad melted and tanks were 
formed. There Yima considered about the world of animated 
beings to descry a place for cattle, goats, and sheep. 

(25.) Then make this district of the length of one day’s 
journey ; bring thither the seeds of cattle, oxen, and men, and 
dogs and red-blazing fires. 

Zend. 

Then make this district of the length of one day’s journey on 
all tl^ four sides, to be a dwelling place of men, of the length of 
one day’s journey on all the four sides, to be a pasturage for 
the cows. 

* Avesta. 

(26.) There first make the water fioring down the way of the 
size of a Hatlira ; there fix marks on a gold-coloured spot 
provided with imperishable food ; there build houses composed of 
mattes and poles and walls and fences. 

Zend. 

(270 Thither bring the seeds of all males and females who 
are the greatest, best, and finest on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all kinds of qattle which^are the greatest, best, and 
finest on this earth. 
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(28.) Tliklier bring the seeds of all trees which are the highest 
and most odoriferous. Thither bring the seeds of all kiods of 
food which are the most eatable and odoriferous. Make in thii 
whole of the district iinperishableness, because these men live in 
these districts. % 

Avesta. 

(29.) There shall not be overbearance nor low-spiritedness, 
neither stupidity, nor violeifte, neither poverty nor deceit, neither 
puniness nor deformation, neither too large teeth )»or bodies 
beyond the usual measure. Nor shall there be one of the- oilier 
signs through which men use to be< ouie defiled by the evil spirit. 

(30.) lu the uppermost part of the country make nine bridges, 
in the middle six, in the undermost three. To the bridges in the 
uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand men and women, to 
those of the inidille part, those of six hundred, and to thoae of the 
undermost part, those of three hundred. And round about these 
districts make golden pillars and furnish the whole on its frontier 
with a shinning door, having its own light from inside. 

(31.) Then Yima considered : how shall I make the district 
ordered by Ahuramazda ? Then Ahuramazda spoke unto 
Yima : Thou happy Yiina Vivanliana ! with thy heels extend 
this earth, with thy hands, make her asunder like as men now ex- 
tend the earth in cultivating. ^ 

(33-38.) Then Yima made the district (25-30 relocated). 

Zend. 

(39.) Creator of the fenced estates with living beings* threin ! 
which then are those lights, O true Ahuramazda ! which shine 
there in those districts which Yima has made ? 

(40.) Then Ahuramazda answered : ISelf-crcateJ lights and 
created ones [Pazend : all nnbegottea lights sliino from outside, 
all begotten ones from inside] ; once a year one sees there stars, 
moon and sun rising and setting. 

(41.) And they think a day what is a year. Every forty 
years a couple gives birth (b two men ^Pazend : a pair, male and 
female]. The same is the case with the cattle. Those men 
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eigoy the greatest happiness in those districts which Yima 
has made. 

(42<) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beinj^ 
therein : who was propagating there in these districts which 
Tima made, the beUef in Ahuramazda ? Then Ahuramazda 
answered : The bird Karsipta, 0 Zarathustra Spitama. 

(43.) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who is their nourisher and master ? Then Ahuramazda 
answered : Urvatat-nard and thou, who art Zarathustra. * 

(B) THE THIRD FARGARD. 

(The Holiness of Agriculture Vend. 3, 24-33.) 

(24.) This earth is not a place which is to lie long unculti- 
vated. She is to be ploughed by the ploughman, that she 
becomes for them (men) a quarter of every good thing. Then 
(if cultivated) becomes pregnant the beautiful woman (earth), 
who was not getting with child for a long time. Then all good 
things will be produced fqr them. 

(25.) Zend : If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra 
Spitama ! with the left arm and the right, and with the right arm 
and the left, then she bears fruit likewise as if a woman on a 
bed for cohabitation [Pas : lying on a place*] sets forth a 
son [or fruit.] 

(26.) If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra Spitama ! with 
the left arm and the right, with the right and the left', then says 
this earth : 0 man who cultivatest me with the left and the 
right, \^ith the right hand and the left : I shall, indeed, make 
thrive the countries here ; I shall coni« to bear all sorts of 
nourishments [the fields produce plenty of them as wheat and 
so on]. 

(28.) If onedoesnot cultivate this earth, Zarathustra, Spitama ! 
with the left arm and the right, with the right arm anil the 
left, then says this earth ; 0 thou man, who dost not cultivate me 

• Tb« w<Mrds : giiim gayamnS are an explanation of the older pbraee : vantavi 
gtartta ; gdtuit place, being that pf vantavS and ptareta **)!tretched'’ corieepoadiag 
to gayamnS. 
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wi^ the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the left ; 
29 there thou standst before another man's door going for food 
[amongst those who beg for it*) ; sitting outside, food is brought 
to thee only by drops (in very small quantities). [Paz : they are 
brought to others who have abundance of goods.] 

(30.) 0, Creator : How is the MSzdayaqna religion to be 

made growing ? Then Ahuramazda replied : Chiefly by culti*' 
vation of barley, 0 Zarathu^ra Spitama! 

(31.) Who cultivates barley, he cultivates purity ; [he is 
furthering the Mfizdaya§na religion] ; he makes this MSzdayaqna 
religion increase by hundred victorious conibats against the devils^ 
by thousand offerings, by ten thousand prayer-readings.’*' 

Avesta. 

(32.) When barley there is,f 
Then the devils whistle ; 

When barley is thrashed, 

Then the devils whine ; 

When barley is ground. 

Then the devils roar ; 

When flour is produced. 

Then the devils perish. 

Zend. 

There the devils are driven out from the place [Paz : in the 
house where this flour is kept] ; their jaw-bones ar# then 
burnt by it ; many of them disappear entirely, when barley grows 
in large quantity. 

(33.) Then may he recite the following verses : 

• Avesta. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat ; 

Neither for keeping up a strong life, 

Nor for hard agricultural works, 

Nor for begetting strong children. 

S Cultivstioii of badly, wheat, ia equiralent as Sir as the destniotioa of the bad 
Orsatiob, the doty of every Zoroi^trian, is oonceroed, to 100, 1000, and 10/)00 
o^er meiitorions works. % 

t The original contains motiical verses, which ahow even a thyme. 
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^t^end : By eating only> living beings exist ; without 
^Ung.tLe3r}tJl^sjt die},, ^ . . , . , t . , 

(C) THE FOURTH FARGARD. , 

I . f' Givil and Cnmincd Laws.) 

A VESTA. 

(I.) Who does not return any property to the owner of the 
property, is a thief of it, taking it with force, even if he seize for 
his own only a small fraction of their {jvJio have deposited it) 
property, which has been agreed iipo\i there, at day, or at night. 

Zend. 

(2.) Creator of the living beings, thou pure ! How many such 
agreemrnts (Mithra) are there ? Then Ahuramuzda answered : 
Six, true Zarathnstra ! The first is made by word ; the second 
by offering the hand as a pledge \ the third by depositing the 
value of a sheep ; the fourth by depositing the value of an ox, 
the fifth by depositing the value of a man (slave), the sixth by 
depositing the value of a country [Pazend : a well thriving, 
fenced in, walled in, well arranged, prosperous eouniry\, 

3. The word makes the first agreement (promise). After 
that, the offering of the hand as a pledge is marked [Pazend : the 
offering of the hand as a pledge takes place after that among 
friends] ; after that, tiiat of a sheep’s value is marked [that 
agreement of a sheep’s value takes place among friends] ; after 
that, ^at of an ox’s value is marked [that agreement of an ox’s 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a man’s 
value is marked [that agreement of a man’s value takes place 
among friends] ; after that, that of a land’s value is marked. 
£tliat agreement of a land’s value takes p\^ce among friends]. 

(5.) Creator of the animated beings, thou true ! What pun- 
ishment has the breaker of an agreement, made by a word, to 
undergo ? Then Aliuramazda answered : he has to pay a fine 
of three hundred pieces of money to the kinsmen of the qjfend^. 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000; breaking of the second class 
of agreements is fined by 600, that of the third by 7(K), that of the 
fotirth by 800, that of. tlm^fifth by 900, that of the sixikbyr 1000 
pieces of atonement money). 
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Pazend. 

(1 1 .) Creator of the animated beings, thou true ! Who violates 
an agreement made by a word onli/^ what is his punishment ? 
Then Ahurainazda answered : one may give him three hundred 
blows wiih a rod [three hundred with a wliij>]. 

(According to Pazend the number of blows varies from 300 
to 1 000, exactly in the same order as above). 

VESTA. 

(17 ) Wlien a man rises to murder, that is attempt at murder ; 
when he attacks, that is violence ; when he seizes him with an 
evil intention, that is consummation of murder ; at the fifth timOt 
that he comsummates the evil intention^ he is guilty of death. 

What follows fr<iin vss. 18 — 42, is Pazend, which is, as to its 
character, completely in accordance with the Pazend of ll<-16. 
The Zend, or the old explanation of this criminal law, is lost. 
From this Pazend m^y be seen, that the distinctions, made 
regarding the degree of guilt in attempted, or accomplished 
murder, have become in course of time much more numerous. 
In the old text or A vesta, as quotetl above (4,17)» there are only 
three degrees distinguished : dyereplem or attempt ; aveunristem 
or attack ; aredns or consummation of action. In its Zend or 
Commentary, there were probably more distinctions made and 
the difierent degrees of punishment mentioned, as we m^y infer 
fmm the Zeml given to 4,1. In this Avesta only the capital 
punishment is ordered, when the aredns** has been committed 
five times. In the Pazend or second commentary tWre is a 
detailed list of punisiu^ents to he found consisting of blows with 
a rod or a whip varying from 5 to 200. 

Towards the end of the 4th Furgard (from 44 to 54 West.) 
we have only Avesta, without Zend or Commentary. This 
Avesta, which is certainly very old, and apparently of various 
contents, is, as to its style, very dark and obscure, and is the 
most difficult passage of the whole Vendiilad. In its beginning, 
there is an ancient law, enjoining ^e greatest frieudsbip and 
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itqiialitj among the members of the Zoroastrian Gommunityv It 
inns, as follows': **If men, wlioi profess the same (Mazdayasna) 
religion, brothers or friends, should be desirous of obtaining a 
field, or of marrying a woman, or of acquiring wisdom (knowledge), 
then shall those who aspire after a field, get oflfered this field (to 
own it), and those who aspire after a woman, they shall get 
oflfered her in marriage, and those who aspire after wisdon^ they 
shall be tangbt the sacred word/’ 

(D) THE FAHGARDS 5—18. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute and 
detailed precepts for tlie treatment of a dead body, the construct- 
ing of Dakhmas, or towers of silence, the purification of men or 
things brought into contact with a corpse. The idea, pervailing 
the whole, is the utter impurity of a dead body, and the utmost 
purity and sacredness of earth, fire, and water. The most 
impure thing can, therefore, not be thrown upon one of these 
elements, because it would spoil the good creation by increasing 
the power and influence of the daSvas or devils, who take 
possession of a body as soon as a man is dead. It is, tlierefore, 
to be carried on the barren top of a mountain or hill, placed on 
stones (or iron plates), and exposed to dogs and vultures to 
benefit in this way the animals of the good creation. A man, 
who torches a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has 
not been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,* is at once visited by a spectre, represent- 
ing deadi itself. This is called drukhs napnsi. e. the destructive 
corruption. To get rid of this annoy ancfs he is to be sprinkled 
with water on the diflferent parts of his body, which is described 
with the greatest minuteness in the eighth Fargard. 

In the same Fargard (vss. 73-96) there is the preparation of 
the sacred fire described. Fires from sixteen diflferent places are 

* He is called the four-eyed dog,’* a yellow spot on both eyelids being con- 
sidered as eyes. He has yellow ears, and the colour on the other part of his body is 

divided between yellow and white.^ To his eye/ • kind of magnetic inflnence is 
ascribed. 
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Mqiirtedy which, after having been purified by praying OVM theni, 
muat be brought to one and the same hearth (called ddUyS^gdhUt 
now Dddgah). Indispensable is the fire, by which a dead body 
is being burnt. Though it be the most impure of all,’*' it is 
believed to have absorbed tlie fire (electricity) which is in the 
animal body. It is called itagnpdka ; its obtaining and purifying 
by placing it into a certain number of holes, called handarena^ 
(in modern Persian andd^ah^ a measure), which requiries great 
trouble, is more minutely described than that of the other fires 
(those of dyers, potters, glassworkmen, steelsraiths, bricklayers, 
etc). The collective fire obtained in this %vay, represents the 
essence of nature, the fluid, pervading the whole earth, the cause 
of all growth, vigour and splendour. Therefore it is regarded 
with such a high reverence by the Parsees. 

In the 9th Fargard there is a very detailed description of the 
great purification ceremony, called liarashnom of 9 eights which 
lasts for nine days (or rather nights). It is intended for the 
removal of any oncleanliness whatever, and chiefly un<lergone 
by priests. The person, who will undergo the ceremony, must 
drink the urine of a cow, sit on stones within the compass of 
certain magic circles, and, while moving from one heap of stones 
to another, rub the body with cow urine, then with sand, and, 
lastly, wash it with water. This custom has descendeil from the 
most ancient times, where a purifying and healing influence was 
ascribed to the urine, proceeding from such a sacred animal, as 
the cow was to the ancient Ari.ms. 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards, there ara chiefly 
prayers enumerated, #rhich were believed to have the power 
of removing the impurity caused by the touch of a dead 
body. All theseprayers are to be found in the old Yasna. 

The 12th Fargard treats of the duration of mourning for the 
different degrees of relationship and the head of a family. If 
one dies as a pious righteous man by the law of nature (these 

• To bora a dead body, ia, aoc^diss ^ of the Zoioaatriaa law, mol fiw 

ffoatost Crimea* 
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are calW (faimas)^ then only half ns much time is required 
as is wanted for those who die by their own hands or are 
executed (these are called tanu-perethas). 

The 13th and I4ih Fargards treat of dogs and water dogs {udra^ 
otter) whicli are not to be badly treated, wounded, mutilated. 
Starved or killed. Should a man be found guilty of 8uc*h charges, 
he is to be severely punished. As a Inurible crime is chiefly 
the killing of an otter regarded, w|iich animal is believed to 
contain the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female 
dogs. A man, who commits this crime, has to receive ten 
thousand blows with a horsewhip according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or, he must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, etc. and carry ten thou- 
sand loads of wood to the fire etc. 

In the 15th Fargard various topics are treated : the sins, 
called Peslio^tanus (i. e. such actions which by themselves not 
being considered as hurtful or injurious, may under certain 
circumstances cause damage or injury) ; the crime of killing an 
illegitimate child the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole 16th fargard is devoted to the treatment of women 
at tlie time of tlieir menses. 

In the 1 7th there are precepts given, how to treat nails and hairs 
which have been cut. The devils must be prevented from using 
them^for doing injury to the good creation. 

The contents of the 18th fargard are of a various kind and 
are not connected with each other. In its first part (1-6), 
Ahur^nnzda informs Zarachustra as to what qualities are 
required to be a true fire-priest (he is galled dthrava)^ and how 
to distinguish him from mere pretenders to the priestly dignity. 
All those who wear only the garb of a priest and carry with 
them the sacerdotal implements, sucli as the cloth, covering the 
mouth, the sacred twigs, (Barsom), the instrument for killing 
bad animals (called hhrafgtraghna)^ without studying bard day 

e To km lack a poor creatnre ii prohibited. ^Should it be done, the inaD, the |irl 
aad the nnne, are equally goUty/of the murder. 
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and night the sacred books, and sending np constantly their 
prayers to tlie Almighty for their commuiiiiy and themselves, to 
make them after death pass saiely that great bridge, which leads 
from this to the other life, are called by Ahuramazda false 
priests who do not deserve this name. Then follow some 
questions put by Zaiathnstra to Ahuramazda on different 
topics, the profanation of the sacred bread or meat {tnynx fa)^ 
the services rendered by the cock [Fard-durs), which bird 
is attached to the great ^ngel Serosh, and awakens men from 
sleep (which was considere^l to be the work of the devils), 
exhorting them to feed the fire, to pray, to wash, to dress 
etc. Between these questions we find inserted a conversation 
which was said to have taken place between the angel Serosh 
and the she devil called Devi-DrnkJis (30-59), regarding her 
different husbands. Men get married to her by certain impure 
actious* 


(E) THE NINETEENTH FARGARD. 

Fragment of an old epic song : 

(Z%e deviVs attempts to frmtrate Z n athnstra s doings 4.6-9.) 

The verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently composed to make better understood the contents of 
this ancient piece. Here in the introduction is descrilied, how 
Di ukhs, one <»f the evil spirits in Ahriinan’s service, came forth 
from the northern regi*»ns at her master’s command, to destroy 
Zarathnstra. The prophet frustrated all those attetnpts to 
ruin him .simply by ripeating the holiest prayer; Yaihd aku^ 
vairyS, Urnkhs, having been tlius defeated, told the cnief of 
the evil spirits, AngrGmainyus, that it was impossible to do any 
miscliief to the pmpliet. 

Zarathnstra perceived these snares laid to him and thought 
about escaping them. This is described with the very verses of 
an old song, undoubtedly current in the mouth of the Iranian 
people. The song is confj^ed in thp heroic meter of the i^tcient 
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Arians, the Anustubh, which has given fisa to the etnnmoR 

Shloka*** 

(I.) From the northern country (Paz. : from the northern 
countries), Angr8 inainyus, the death ^darting, tlie devil of the 
devils, broke forth. Thus spoke the evil kiwwing Angr8 
inainyus the death -darting : Driikhs (devil of destruction and 
father of lies), break forth and kill the ) ious Zarathustra. Then 
the Drukhs broke ftirth, the devil B^iti, the destroyer with the 
intention of killing him, 

(2.) Zarathustra recited the prayer Ahuna vairya ; he invoked 
the good waters of good qualities, he confessed the Mazdaya^na 
faith (belief in Almrainaz la). Drukhs was slain ; the devil 
Bditi, the destroyer, intending to kill him^ ran away. 

(3 ) Drukhs then spoke to AngrS-mainyus ; Impostor Angr8 
mainyus ! 1 do not tiiink about doing any harm to Zarathustra 


* I sabjoin here the original ballad in its metrical form. The translation is given 
above. 


Vgc^utat 

J^ruzftdydi 


(4) 

Zarathuitrd I agaretd aka mananiha 

tba^sh&paritan'Em 1 agd?t6 tagta drazhimn6 

Defectiye. 


( 6 ) 

Paiti ahmdi adavata | dftzhddmd Angrd mainyut 

Jdd uii d%ma vierechomuha | a»mum Zarathut ra. 

Tdm ahi Pomvnhdgpahe ( put hr 6 hartthryat hacha 

Zdpvfi ^ apa-gtnnanuhu | v uuhim daen'^m ' mdzdayag tm 

Vtnddi ydntm yatha vindat | Vadltoghano danhupaiiu. 


Paiti ^ ahmdi ava^hata 
NoU hi apagtvdui 

N6it ogia ti6ii xMldntm 


Paiti ahmdi adavata 

Kahi vacha vimdJii 

Kona xaya hukeretdtoikd 


(7) 

y6 Zarathuatro 

vdnyuhim dah^%m mazdayagriifn 

lioit ^ baodhagcha urvtgydt 

( 8 ) 

duthddmd Angro mainyua 

kahi vacha apayagdhi 
mana d^ma Angro mainyua. 


(») 

Paid ahmdi avaahata j 

Sdoawuha taaiacha Faomacha 
Mam Zoya agii 

Ana vacha apa 

4i duzhda Angra 
Dathat Zruni 

Sukhahathrd kuddanhS. 


vahiatem 

yafdni 
~^a%ny* 


y6 cpitdmd 2ktrathvatr6. 

veteha fnmzdS^fraokhta 

I our vacha vandni 

I ama xaya huktrctdonM 
< dathod gpFkti mainmc 
fradathen amaahdo gpmUa 
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Spitama [the brilliant pure Zarathustra]. Zarathnstra perceived 
by his mind that the evil doing spirits are laying snares to him. 

SOMG. 

(4) . There arose Zarathustra [Zarathnstra went forward3 
to annihilate all those hostile intentions o/ihe evil spirits^ holding 
a shepherd's hook with nine knots in his hand [Z : which areas 
large as a cottage.] The pious Zarathnstra was praying to 
Ahurainazda the creator : |Wlierever thou tonchest this wide 
round far extended earth, recite efficacious prayers to protect from 
ruin PotinishSspa’s house. 

(5) . Zarathustra informed Angro mainyus ; evil doing An- 
gro-inainyus ; I shall slay the creation produced l»y the devilsi 
I shall slay the death, I shall slay the Pairika KluiWhaiti* for 
whose destruction Sosiosh will be born out of the water Ka^oya 
from the eastern country [from the eastern countries]. 

(6) . To him spoke AngrS mainyus the creator of evils : Do 
not destroy my creations, pious Zarathustra ! Thou art Pouru- 
sh^pa's son, so art thou called by thy mother. Curse the good 
belief in Ahurainazda, then thou shalt obtain as much fortune 
as Vadliagliaiid, the king. 

(7.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : I shall not curse 
the good beliel in Aiiuramazvla, even nut, if my lile would perish^ 
and iny body and soul then become separated. 

(8.) To him spoke Angro mainyus the creator of evils fWith 
whose words wilt thou destroy my creations ? with whose words 
wilt thou pollute my creations, what weapons are so well made 
as to be used .against my creations, those of Angro-niamyus ? 

(9.) To liim repliedi Zarathustra Spitama : the Haoma and 
its mortar and dish, and the words pronounced hy Ahuramazda are 
my best weapons ; with these words shall 1 destroy, with these 
words shall 1 pollute tliy creations. These good weapons, evil- 
knowing Angro mainyus! were made‘by Ahuramazda in the 
boundless time, the immortal holy spirits, the rulers and masters 
of the good creation, assisted him in snaking (hem. 

* Probably an idol worshipper in Kandahar or theroid»ont 
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Yss. 27—32. 

The fate of the soul after death* 

27* Creator of the feiiceJ estates with living beings, thou 
true ! What events will be : what events will happen? 

what events wilJ take pla<-e ? what events will be met with ?] 
when a man gives up his soul in tliis wtu hl of existence ? 

28. Then Ahuramazda replied : when a man is dead [Paz. 

when a man has departed this life, </hen the running evil doing 
devils make destruction q/* his then, after the third night, 

at daybreak [when aurora is shining], he reaches Mithra, rising 
above tlie mountains resplendent of their own spotless lustre 
[Paz. : when sun is rising]. 

29. The devil VizareshS by name, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! 
carries the soul tied towards the cotintry of the worshippers of 
the running devas.* It goes on the old paths, the soul of the 
gooil man as well as that of the bad, to tlie bridge of the gatherer, 
the good, created hy Ahuramazda, where they ask for her conduct 
whilst living in tlie fenced estates, i. e. world [for what was 
achieved in the world of existence.] 

(30.) lie, the liappy, well formed, swift, tall Serosh, comes 
thitiier with the dog, with tlie nine knotted hook, with cattle, 
with the twigs of Bars>m'\, lie dismisses the sinful soul 
of th^ bad into darkness, i. e. Hell ! lie meets the souls 
of the good when crossing the celestial mountain Har8 berezaiti 
(Alborz), and guides tliem over the bridge of the gatherer 
[the b,i*idge of tlie heavenly spirits]. 

31. The arcA Ball-man (Voha-man8) rises from his 
golden throne ; Bah-man speaks thus to \he soul : how happy that 
you have come here to us from the mortality to the immortality ! 

(32.) The soulsof the good go joyfully to Ahuramazda, to the 
immortal saints, to the golden throne, to paradise [the residence 
of Ahuramazda, of tlie immortal saints, and of other good spirits]. 

♦ The country of the deva worB}ti|*|teni is India. ^ 

t These things are consider d >0 be etliraciouH means for guarding against infwoal 
infloen € h . dog is requisite be l«/oted **1 by a man at the last gasp ; t o ota* 
k Dated shepbeid's hook (railed general v agdn6\ is essential in certain cersaionits tad 
Zarathustra himself is ^aid to have used it, when attacked by the evil spirit. 
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{Fragffimt not connected with the preceding contents.) 

(33.) The good man id to be made pure after his death ; the 
devils then run together and frighten the soul like as a sheep is 
frightened by a wolf. 

(34.) The good assemble, NairyS-^anha assembles. Say : 
Ahuramazda's weapon is Nairy8-ganha ; invoke thyself Zara- 
thustra ! this creation of Ahuramazda. 

(35.) Zarathustra said! unto me that word : 1 praise the 

beings, created by Ahuramazda; I praise the earth, created by 
Ahuramazda, the water, created by Ahuramazda, the good trees ; 
I praise the sea Vouru Kasha (i. e. having distant shores, wide, 
large) ; I praise the brigluly shining sky, I praise the unbegottea 
lights (fixed stars), self created. 

(36.) I praise the best life (paradise) of the good, every 
where resplendent of its own brilliancy ; I praise the house of songs 
{gerSdenvdna^ equivalent to Beheseht or paradise), the residence 
of Ahuramazda, the residence of the immortal saints, the residence 
of the other good ; I praise the bridge Chinvat (bridge of the 
gatherer), created by Ahuramazda, iu the self-created interme- 
diate world (between heaven and hell). 

(37«) I praise the good flame widely shining ; I praise the 
strong guardian angels of the good, all created by Ahura- 
mazda for the benefit of the good creation^ I praise Behram, 
the bearer of splendour created by Ahuramazda ; I praise the 
shining beautiful star Tir (Tistrya, Mercury), who has the 
body of a cow and golden hoofs. 

(38.) I praise the holy songs (the five Gath^), ruling over 
iXxefiue parts of the daf, the good ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti 
G&tha ; I praise the Ustavaiti Gatha ; 1 praise the Spent8- 
xnainyus G&tha ; I praise the Vohu-khshathra G^tha ; I praise 
the Vahistdistis GStha. 

(39.) I praise the zone (Karshvare, Eeshvar) Arezahi and 
Savahi ; I praise the zone Fradadafshu and Vidadafshu ; I praise 
the zone Vouru-Tiaresti and Vourn-jaresti ; I praise the zone 
Qanirathem, the splendi<f Hgtumat* (Oilmend), the brightly 
shining, the beautiful. I praise the good nature ; I praise the 
good science, I praise the rightest science. I praise beauty 
28 
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of the Arian countries, I praise the beauty which obtained Tima 
of great wealth. 

Tlie three last fargarcls of the Vendidad (20-22) seem to have 
belonged originally to a medical book. They contain spells 
for curing diseases, wliich resemble very much the mantras which 
are intended for tlie same purpose in the Atharvaveda. Thrita 
is said to have been the first physician who relieved mankind 
from the distress and misery causej^, by diseases. The angel, 
presiding over the medical art is called Airyaman to whom even 
Aliuramazda despatches his messenger ganha (Neriosengh). 

27— BRIEF SURVEY OF ZEND LITERATURE. 

Having characterised and illustrated by select specimens in 
this long chapter, the various branches of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Parsees, I confine myself here at the end, to a 
brief summary and survey of the whole only. 

At the head of the literature there are undoubtedly the FIVE 
Gath AS, which we must regard as the work of Zarathustra 
Spitama himself, and his disciples, as every one will easily con- 
vince himself from a careful perusal of the numerous passages, 
translated above from these collections, and comparing them 
with those communicated from the other parts of the Zend 
A vesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is strong and 
convincing enough, there may be some external reasons alleged 
to corroborate the opinion, that these Gathas contain the 
undoubted teaching and sayings of the celebrated Zoroaster 
himself. While the other parts are nowljere said to be the work 
of Zarathustra Spitama himself, he is in the Serosh Yasht 
distinctly and expressly mentioned as the author of these 
ancient and sacred songs (see pag. 133). Whereas in the other 
works of the Zend Avesta Zarathustra is spoken of in the third 
person, and even occasionally invoked like a divine being, in the 
GSthas he speaks of himself in the first person, Mnd acts through- 
out as a man wlio is commissioned b)^ God to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surrounded by his 
friends, Kava Vistfispa, dfimSspa and Frashostra, preaching to 
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his countrymen a new and more pure religion, exhorting them 
to leave idolatry and to worship the living God only. 

Tlie Gatha literature was, in ancient times, certainly not 
confined to these scanty fragments which are now only extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the songs 
and sayings of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, including 
those of the ancient prophets called Soshyanto^ which are now 
and then alluded to in Yyna. Out of this larger collection 
those verses were selected, which were believed to be most effica- 
cious for putting down evil enfluences from the part of the 
hostile devas and their priests (the Brahmans), and for increas- 
ing the welfare of the Zoroastrians ; and these only have been 
preserved. The collection of the Gathas extant now-a-dajs, 
may be well compared with the Samaveda, which contains detach- 
ed verses, selected from the Rigveda, intended only for being sung 
at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. While the 
Brahmans completely preserved their Rigveda, i. e. the large 
collection entire songs, irrespective of their liturgical application, 
the ancestors of the Parsees, who were apparently more careless of 
their sacred literature, than their Brahmanic brothers, lost it 
entirely. 

Next to the Gfithas in rank stands the “ Yasna of SEVEN 
Chapters” (see page 161-163). From reasons pointed out 
above, we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Zarafliustra 
Spitama himself. It appears to be the work of one of the earli- 
est successors of the prophet, called in ancient times Zarathustra 
or Zarathustrotema (see the 3rd paragraph in the 4th Essay^, who, 
deviating somewhat froit the high and pure monotheistic principle 
of Spitama, made some concessions to the adlierents to the ante- 
Zoroastrian religion by addressing prayers to other beings than 
Ahuramazda. 

The first part of the Yasna, styled by me above the Younger 
Yasna is certainly of a far later date than even the ** Yasna of 
seven chapters.” The High-priests seem to have tried to conci- 
liate the men of the old party (called poiryd-tkaishd, i. e. of the 
old creed), who were unwilling to leave the ancient poly theisiic re- 
ligion, and their time-hallowed rites and ceremonies. Th^ old 
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sacrifices were reformed, and adapted to the more civilised 
mode of life of the Iranians. Tlie intoxicating Soma beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, prepared 
from another plant than the original Soma plant, together with 
the branches of tlie pomegranate tree, and without any process 
of fermentation (simply water is poured over them) ; but the 
name in the Iranian form Homa** remained, and some of the 
ceremonies also, as we shall see in tl^e 4th Essay ; the solemn 
sacrificial cakes of the Brahmans (ptirS^dapa) were superseded 
by the sacred bread, called afterwards “ Damn.*’ New invoca- 
tions, addressed to those divine beings, who were occupying the 
places of the ancient devas or Gods, branded by Zarathustra 
Spitama as the originators of all evil and sin, were composed 
and adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of the younger Yasna 
which was to represent the formulas of the Brahmanic Yajurveda. 

If we compare this younger Yasna with the GSthas, we find 
as to contents (irrespective of the difference of dialect), such 
a vast difference, that it is quite impossible for a conscientious 
critic to assign them to one author. While in the Gfiihas we 
never find mentioned neither Homa, Barsom, nor gods, like 
Mithra, AnSliita, nor even the general name for the heavenly 
councillors, Amesha spenta (Amshashpancl), we meet with them 
nearly on every page of the younger Yasna. Here naturally 
the question arises, why has the author of the GSthas, in pro- 
pounding his new religious doctrines, entirely overlooked those 
things, which were considered in after times as most indispens- 
able implements of the divine service, ^d disregarded those 
gods and divine beings whose neglect was held afterwards very 
punishable ? The only answer is, that he neither believed in 
them, nor thought them to be an essential part of the religion. 

On the same line with the younger Yasna, stands Vispabad, 
on which see pag. 172-74. It is made by one of the later 
High^priests for the celebration of the Gahanbafs. 

Whilst Yasna and Vispa^ad represe'ut the Vedas of the Par- 
sees, their Yei^didad corresponds exactly to the Smritii 
or collections of customs, observances laws, pexudties, and fines 
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which form the groundwork of the so-called Dharma Sli&stra. 1 
noticed above its different constituent parts, from which every 
thinking man will convince himself of the impossibility to 
ascribe the whole to Zaratliustra Spitaina himself. The book 
pretends only to give the conversations, which Zarathnstra was 
unanimously (even in the G^thas) said, to have held with God 
himself, and that there in very ancient times a work, purporting 
to contain these conversati|>ns, must have existed, follows un- 
doubtedly from the notice of such a work to be found in 
Visparad and the Vendidad itself (see pag. 135.). 

If we compare Zarathustra’s conversations with Ahuramazcfa, 
as contained in the Gathas, with those, which are reported in the 
Vendidad, we find a considerable difference between both. In 
the Gathas, there is never an allusion made to the numerous 
ceremonies and observances, which were deemed absolutely 
necessary for a pious Ormuzd worshipper. Thus, for instance, 
among the questions, put by Zaratliustra Spitama to Ahuramazda 
in Yasna 44. (see page 149 — 53.), on the true religion, and its 
keeping, there is not a single one which refers to the treatment of 
the dead body, one of the most important things in times of the 
Vendidad, or to the great purification ceremony (see pag. 211), 
deemed so essential for the welfare of the Iranian Community. 
Very likely Zaratliustra Spitama himself never gave any direct 
precepts about the customs and usages which might have •existed 
already at his time. Had he done so, we should expect him to 
allude to them chiefly in those verses where he mentions the means 
of checking the evil influence exercised by thedevas (devilfe) ; but 
all he knows, is : the splendour of the fire, the mighty words, 
revealed to him by Ahuramazda, and the cultivation of the soil, 
and purity in thought, word and deed. From his never men- 
tioning those ceremonies undoubtedly follows, that, though he 
might know them, he did not attach ^uch weight to keeping 
and observing them. 

Only in one pAnt we find the laws given in the Vendidad 
corroborated by the GffthaS. These are those which refer to the 
sacredness of a promise or contract, called ATtt&ro, as one may 
learn from comparing Vend. 4 (see pag. 208) with Yas. 46^5 (sea 
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pag. 155.% These seem to have originated from Zarathustra 
Spitama himself, when he called into existence a new religious 
community to be founded on the principle of inviolable faith and 
truth. 

In careful consideration of these and other circumstances 
which are pointed out above (pag. 200), we c.annot regard the 
Vendidad as a work of Zarathustra Spitama himself, but as the 
joint work of his successors, the Supreme High-priests of the 
Iranian community. That the Chief High-priests together with 
the Kings were believed to stand in direct communication with 
Ahuramazda himself and to receive from him answers to their 
questions, we may see distinctly from Visp. 1,30. (quoted 
above). The Chief High-priest is there called Zarathmtrdtemd 
which word literally means (tenm is the superlative suffix see 
pag. 89) : the greatest Zarathustra i. e. High-priest. His com- 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and placed on one- 
line with the GSthas. From this circumstance we may dis- 
tinctly gather, that works of the Zarathustrdtemas, were held 
in ancient times about equally sacred with those of Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself. If we then consider the Vendidad as 
their joint work, compiled during several successive centuries, 
it is not to be wondered at finding it so highly revered by the 
Zoroastrians up to the present day. 

Of the* three stages, which we can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the Avesta, no doubt, is very old and partially 
perhaps traceable to oral sayings descended from the prophet 
himself. "Even the Zend, which makes up by far the larger 
portion of the present Vendidad, belongs c4;o a very early age 
and seems to be at least as old as the younger Yasna. The 
Pazei^d is the comparatively youngest, and seems to be more 
of a literary and learned character, than of practical consequence. 

On the Yashts which correspond partially to the Puraiiic 
literature of the Brahmans, see above page. 174—193. One may 
distinguish in them chiefiy two classes of worki^ firstly songs, 
secondly conversations with AhurainazdU. 

The metrical pieces or songs represent the fragments of the 
ancient epic poetry of the Iranians as living in the mouth of 
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their bards, and are not only to be found in the properly so- 
called Yashts, but are scattered through the whole Zend Avesta 
(see Yas, 9.10. Vend. 19.). In the present form, the Yashts 
are evidently, together with those smaller prayers, such as Afi igans, 
G&hs, etc. (see pag. 199.) tlie most modern pieces of the Zend 
Avesta, and have not the slightest claim to have been composed 
by Zarathustra, or even his earliest successors. This kind of 
literature grew up at a tinfe, when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
partially given way to the old gods, who liad been stigmatised 
and banished by Zarathustra Spitama, but were afterwards 
transformed into angels. The songs of the bards, which we 
find made use of in the Yashts, may be old and genuine, but, 
strictly speaking, they concern very little the Zoroastrian religion. 
The Zoroastrian conversations with Ahuramazda, with which we 
meet often in the Yashts, may be the work of later High-priests ; 
but they seem to be entirely strange to all that we know of 
Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was, to raise 
the dignity of the angels, such as Alitlira, Tistrya, AnSIiita, 
etc. to that of Ahuramazda, with whom they are said even to 
have equal rank (see Yt. 10,1.). Therefore Ahuramazda him- 
self is called, now and then, their worshipper. Zarathustra is 
reported to have paid them high reverence also, but of^all this 
not the slightest trace can be discovered in his own GStlills. 
This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed towards 
the deterioration of the religion founded by Zarathustra Bpitama, 
and partially reestablished what the prophet had endeavoured 
to destroy. 

As to its age, there is happily a certain historical hint 
to be found in the Fravardin Yasht, where mention is made, 
of Oautama (Buddha) ^ the founds of the Buddhism, (see 
page 188.). That Buddhism was spread in Bactria at a 
very early timOj'^e know from other sources. Buddha entered 
NirvSna (died) in 543 B?C. Befose his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least 100-200 years must have elapsed since the 
master’s death. Thus we arrive for the Fravardin Yasht (in Ian- 
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guage and ideas, there is no difference between it, and the others) 
at about 350-450 B. C. A later date, than this, cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because the lan- 
guage began to die out already before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and most of the Yashts are written in a com- 
paratively good language, without too many grammatical errors 
in which some parts of the Vendidad so abound. There is 
another reason besides, for assigning tp the principal Yashts the 
5th century before the Christian era. At that time, as we may 
learn from two inscriptions of the King Artaxerxes Mnemon,* 
the worship of Mitlira and Anahita was spreading through all 
the dominions of the Persian Empire, which was not the case at 
tlie time of Darius Hystaspes, who never mentions these deities 
in his numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
a new appropriate sacred literature forthwith into existence, 
which is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

As to the age of the other older parts of the Zend Avesta, the 
decision of this question is closely connected with that about tho 
time at which Zarathustra Spitama himself lived. As we shall see 
in the 4th Essay, we cannot place his era at a much later date 
than 1,200 B. C. If we assign this date to the Gathas ns the 
work of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, then we must fix the 
age of the larger portion of the Vendidad at about 900 or 1,000 
and of 'the younger Yasna at about 7 — SOO. The Pazend portion 
of the Vendidad is very likely not older, thaji 500 B. C. and at 
the same time the collection of its different parts might have 
taken place. 

If we date tho commencement of the satred literature of the 
Parsees from 1,200 B. C. and place its close at 400 B. C., we 
obtain a space of about 800 years, which is, in comparison with 
other sacred literature as that of the Jews and Brahmans 
rather too short, than too )bng. 

* See Benfeir ; Persiscbe Kelioseliriften pag. 07; Norria,^iiiemoiron tlie Scrtbic 
veruon of the Behiiten incription pag. 159. 
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THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION 


I 


AS TO ITS 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


In this Essay I intend to state my views on the origin of the 
Zoroastrlan religion,* its general character and development as 
far as it is to be ascertained from the original Zend texts. 
Having furnished the reader in the previous Essay with a 
translation of a good many passages referring particularly to the 
subject, I can, in reference to them, condense the matter here 
into a few paragraphs only. 

1 the relationship between the BRAH- 

MANIC AND ZOROASTRIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before we can discuss properly the question as to the^ origin 
of the Zoroastrian religion and the time, when its founder 
flourished, certain traces of an originally close connection, which 
the attentive reader of both, the Vedas and the Zend 
will readily perceive to exist between the Brahmanic and Zoro- 
astrian religions, customs and observances, must be pointed out. 

(a) Names of Divine Beings. 

The most striking feature; in this reject, is the use which W6 
find made in both, the Vedas and the ^ud A vesta, of the names^ 

• Thk iubject. has \mn already briefly treated in my pamphlet ; Lecture ob 
otigia of the Parsee religion* deliver^ on the first of March 1861, at the United Semee 
Institution, and more fully in the Essay appended^ my German work ca the Qfithil 
(set Tol. XI, peg* 23] -69). 

29 
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dem and asura {ahura in Zend). Deva is in all the Vedas 
and in the whole Brahmanic literature the name of the divine 
beings, the gods who are the objects of worship form the part 
of the Hindoos up to the present day. In the Zend Avesta, from 
its earliest down to its latest parts, and even in the modern 
Persian literature, deva (modern Pers. div) is the general name 
of an evil spirit, a fiend or devil, who is inimical to all that 
comes from God and is good. In ^ the confession of faith, as 
recited even up to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vUdaevo i. e. against the Devas, opposed to them (see 
Yasna 12 pag. 164.), and one of their most sacred books is called 
vUdaevo^ddta (now corrupted to Vendiddd) i. e. what is given 
against, or for the removal of, the devas. The devas are the 
originators of all that is bad, of every impurity, of death, and are 
constantly thinking of putting to destruction the fields, trees, 
and the houses of religious men. The spots, most liked by them, 
are, according to the Zoroastrian notion, those filled most with 
dirt and filth, chiefly the cemeteries which places are, therefore, 
objects of the greatest abomination lor a true Ormuzd wor- 
shipper. 

Asura is, in the form Ahiira^ the first part of Ahuramazda 
(Hormuzd), the name of God among the Parsecs, and the Zoro- 
astrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura religion (see 
Yasna42 pag. 164 ), in its strict opposition to the Deva religion. 
But among the Hindus it has assumed a bad meaning, and is 
applied to the bitterest enemies of their devas (gods), with whom 
they ate constantly waging war, and as even Hindu legends 
acknowledge, not always without succ^s. This is the case 
throughout the whole Purfinic literature, and goes up as far as 
the later parts of the Vedas; but, in the earliest parts of hte 
Rigveda SamhitS, we find tliis word “ Asura*' used in as good 
and high a sense as we fiAd it in the Zend Avesta. The highest 
gods, such as Indra (lligveda 1,54,3.),* Varuna, (1,24,14.), 
Agni (4,2,5. 7,2,3), Savitar (1,35,7), Rudra ot Shiva (5,42,11.), 

f 

* In my quotations from the Rigveda. tlie first number means the Mandela (book, 
there are ten), the second'^the song, and the third the verse. 
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etc. are honoured with the epithet “ Asura” which means 
** living, spiritual,” signifying the divine, in its opposition to 
the human nature. In the plural, it is even, now and then, 
used as a name of all the gods, as, for instance, Rv. 1,108,6. : 
This Soma is to be distributed as an offering among the ** Asuras,” 
by which word the Rishi means his own gods whom he was 
worshipping. Often we find particularly one Asura mentioned, 
who is culled “ Asura of hfaven” (5,41,3., the heaven itself is 
called by this name 1,131,1.), “ our father, who pours down the 
waters” (5,83,6.) ; Agni, the fire god, is born out of his womb 
(3,29,14.) ; his sons support heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura used only twice in the earlier 
parts of Rigveda (2, 32,4. 7,99,5.), in which passages the defeat 
of the “ sons or men of the Asura” is ordered or spoken of ; 
but more frequently we find the word in such a sense in the last 
book ofRigveda (being only an appendix, made at later times to 
the whole), and in tlie Atharvaveda, where the Rishis are said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (4,23,5.), and to have 
the power of putting them down (6,7,2.). 

In the Brail manas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each of 
the Vedas, we find tlie Devas always fighting with the Asuras.* 
The hitter are the constant enemies of the Hindu gods, and make 
always attacks upon the sacrifices, brought by their devotees. To 
defeat them, all the craft and cunning of the Devas was required ; 
the means of checking them was generally found in a new sacrifi- 
cial rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a good 
many sacrificial customs, and in this way tlicy largely* contri- 
buted towards makings the Brahmanic sacrifices so complicated 
and full of particular rites and ceremonies. To give the reader an 
idea, in what way the battles between the Devas and Asuras are 
said to have been fought, I givo here a translation of a passage 

# 

♦ In tke PnrAns the Asuras are fighting not 'with the DevaSt but 'with the Sura§, 
The latter word is a fiction of later times, and not to be found in the Vedaa. A 
false etymology has called into siistence this new class of gods. The bad aenae, 
attached to Asura, was thought to lie in the A {die negatiTe prefix), and tbetefom 
their opponents must appear without it, in the shape of Sura.** 
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taken from the AUareya BrAhmana (1,23.)'^ wliicli belongs iff 
the Rigveda. 

“ The Dovas and Asuras waged war in these worlds. The 
Asuras made these worlds fortified places polis, town) 

and them as strong and impregnable as possible ; they made the 
earth of iron, the air of silver, and the heaven of gold. Thus 
they transformetl these worlds into fortified places (castles). 
The Devos said : These Asuras^ have made these worlds 
fortified places ; let us thus build other worlds in opposition to 
these (now occupied solely by them) ; they then made out of 
her (the earth) a seat, out of the air a firo-hearth, and out of 
heaven two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
Savirdhdna), The gods said : “ let us bring the Upasads;^! by 
means of the Upasads one may conquer a large town.*' When 
they performed the first Upas'ad, then they drove them (the 
Asura) out from this world (the earth) ; when they performed 
the second, then they drove them out from the air, and when 
they performed the third, they drove them out from heaven. 
Thus they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
thus driven out of these worlds, repaired* to the Ritus (sea- 
sons). The gods said : let us perform Upasad. The Upasads 
being three, they performed each twice (that makes six in all, 
corresponding with the number of the seasons, viz. six). Then 
they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. The Asuras 
repaired now to the months. The Devas made twelve Upasads, 
and drove them out from the months. After having been 


* An edition and trannlation of this whole work (in two Tolumet) is at present being 
prapared by me and already in print. I shall give (bere a full information on the 
Erahmanic aacrifieea, wiiich are as yet little known (which is scarcely possible with- 
out oral information to bo obtained from professional sacrificial priests) to European 
Sanscrit Scholars. But they are too essential a part of the vedic religion (now 
chiefly preserved by t)ie ao-valled ^ffnohotris) as tobs overlooked by those who are 
inquiring into the Brsh manic religion and its history. 

t This is « particular ceremony^hich is to take place immediately after the great 
Pravargt/a ceremony, during wliTch tho j>rie8ts m^eto the sacrificer (y<l^amdna) a 
golden celfntial body with which alone be is permitted bv the gods to enta# heaven, 
if in this way the sacrificer is new born, be is to receive the nourishment, appropriate 
for an mfant body, and this is milk. The chief part ^ Upasad ceremony Si, 
that one of the priesU (the Adhmryu) presents him milk, in a large wooden spoon, 
which be most drink. Formerly it was to be drunk from the nipples of the cow 
which was to be milked by the Adhvaryn. But this custom has now flillen into disuse. 
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deSeated here also, tliey repaired to the half months* The Devaa 
performed twenty-four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of 
the half months* After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
repaired to 4ey and night, the Devas performed the Upasads 
and drove them out. Therefore, the first Upasad ceremony is 
to be performed in the first part of the day and the other in the 
second part of the day. He (the sacrificer) leaves thus only so 
much space to the enemy exists between the conjunction of 
day and night (that is the time of twilight in morning and 
evening).” 

That the Asura of the Brahmanic literature are the Supreme 
Beings of the Parsees (AhurainazJa with his archangels) is, 
according to these statements, hardly to be doubted. But I 
have to notice a perhaps still more convincing proof. Among 
the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find seven, which are 
marked by the epithet dsurt^ such as Gdyatri dsuri^ TJahnih 
dsuii, PanJcti dsurL* These Asura metres, which are strange 
to the whole Rigveda, are actually to be found in the Gfi.tha 
literature of the Zend Avesta which professedly exhibits the 
doctrines of the Ahura (Asura) religion. The OdycUri dsurt 
consists of 15 syllables, which metre we discover in the Gfitha 
Ahunavaiti (see pag. 136.), chiefly- if we bear in mind, that the 
number of 16 syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to 15 only (compare, for instance, Yas* 31,6. ^d the 
two first lines of 31,4.). The Ushnih dsurU consisting of 14 
syllables, is completely extant in the Gfltha Vohu Khshathrem 
(Yas. 51), each verse of which comprises 14 syllables. The 
consists 1 1 syllables, just as many as we found 
(pag. 137.) in the Gfltha ustavaiti, and Spenta-mainyus. This 
coincidence can certainly not be merely fortuitous. It showe 
clearly, that the old GIttha literature of the Zend Avesta was 
perfectly known to the Rishis, who con^)iIed the Yajurveda* 

Of a great importance, for the original close relationship 
between the Braltmanic and Parsee religions, is, that several of 

• 

• Se« the White Yiyiirvede, edited by JL. Weber, veL I. peg. l«X. 
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the Indian gods are actually to be found by their very names 
in the Zend Avesta, some as devils, others as angels. 

the Chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, the 
thunderer, the god of light, and god of war, for whom pie-eminently 
theRishis, theancient foundersof Brahmanism, squeezed, and drank 
the intoxicating Soma beverage, is expressly mentioned in the list 
of the devas or devils, which we find in Vend. 19,43. He is there 
second only to AngrS-mainyus (Ahif man), the arch fiend of all 
that is god, who is very commonly designated as dSvanHm 
i. e. god of the gods, but in the Zoroastrian language 
devil of the devils. 

Next to him stands gdurva daSva whom we discover in one of 
Shiva’s names AS4ari;a (fart;a, see the white Yajurveda 16,28). 
In the Ndonhaithya da6va we readily recognize the Ndsatyas of 
the Vedic songs, which name is there given to the two Ashvins, 
the Dioskuri of the Indian mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas, are, however, used in a good 
sense, and are transformed into Yazatas (Izeds) i. e. angels in 
the Zend Avesta. The most noticeable is Mithras the Sanscrit 
form being Milra. In the Vedic hymns, he is generally invoked 
together with Vanina (identical witli the god Uranos of the 
Greeks), the ruler of heaven, and master of Universe,* but in 
the Zend Avesta, he was throughout separated from his ancient 
companion. However there is one song to be found in the 
Rigveda (3,59. mitro jandn ydtagaii)^ in which Mitra (as the 
sun) alone is addressed in the following way : — 

Mitra calls men to their work ; Mitra is keeping earth and 
heaven ; Mitra looks upon the nations always witliout shutting 
his eyes. To Mitra bring the offering with ghee ! 

. ** O Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to keep thy order 
(rule), 0 son of eternity (fiditya) ! shall have abundance ; he, 
protected by thee, shall n^her be slain nor defeated ; no distress 
befalls him, neither from nigh, nor from far.” 

In comparing these verses with the extracts^given above from 

< 

• In lat^r times he was l^lieved ^ preside over waters only ; but in the Yedic 
songs he occupied a much higher position. The whole XJni verse is subject to his laws* 
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the Milur Tasht, one may easily be convinced of the entire 
identity of the Yedic Mitra, and the Persian Mithra* 

Another Vedic deity, Aryaman^ who is generally associated 
with Mltra and Varuna (Rv. 1,136,2.), is at once recognized in 
the genius Airyaman of the Zend Avesta. Aryaman has in 
both scriptures a double meaning, (a) a friend, associate (in the 
Gfithas it chiefly means a client) ; (b) a deity or genius, who 
particularly seems to preside|| over marriages, at which occasion 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsees (see pag. 134.). He 
seems to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, Savitar, 
Pflshan, etc., or his constant associate and representative. In 
the Bhagavad Gita (10,29.), he is mentioned as the head of the 
pitaras i. e. manes. 

Bhaga^ another deity of the Yedas, belonging to the same class 
as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called Adiiyas)^ is to be 
recognised in the word haga of the Zend Avesta, which word is, 
however, there not employed as a name of a particular divine 
being, but conveys the general sense “ god, destiny”’*' (lit. por- 
tion). That the Yedic god Bhaga (compare the adjective 
haMita ordained by fate, which is to be found in both the Yeda 
and the Zend Avesta), was believed to bo a deity, presiding over 
the destiny and fortune of men, may clearly be seen from some 
passages in the Rigveda, of which I quote here one (7,41,2). 

Let us invoke the victor in the morning (i. e. the SAinlight 
after having defeated the darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, 
the son of Aditi (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes all 
things (for during night time all seemed to be lost)^ The 
poor and the sick as wqjl as the king pray, full of trust, to him, 
saying : give us our portion.” 

Aromatic a female genius in the Yedas, meaning (a) devotion, 
piety (Rv. 7,1,6. 34,21) (b) earth (10,92,4.5.), is apparent!]^ 
identical with the archangel Armaiiiif which word has, as the 
reader will have learnt from the 3rd Essay, exactly the same two 

m 

* This word is to be found in tlifg Slavonian lan^fnages (Rnsiian, Poliib, etc.) in 
the form hog as the common name for * god.* ^be ancient 6hkV0iiiaa nythotogy 
knew a BUI i. e. white god, and a caremy hog i. e. black god. 
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nMiiiitigs in the Zend Avesta. In the Yedai she is, however, of 
rare occnrrenoe, and to be found in some hymns of the Rigveda 
only.* She is called a Virgin who comes with butter offer- 
ings at morning and evening to Agni (Rv. 7,1»6.), a eclestial 
woman fgndsee pag. 161.), who is brought by Agni (Rv. 6,43,6). 

Ndrdpansa (see YItskas Nirukti 8,6.), an epithet of several 
Yedic gods, such as Agni, Pdshan, Brahmanaspati (but chiefly 
of Agni), is identical with Nairyd-^av^a (Nerio Singh), the name 
of an angel in the Zend Avesta, who serves Ahuramazda as a 
messenger (see Vend. 22.) in which capacity we find Agni and 
PUshan in the Yedic songs also. The word means ** one 
praised by men” i. e. renowned. 

The Yedic god Vdyu (wind, chiefly the morning wind) ** who 
first drinks the Soma at the morning sacrifice” is to be recog- 
nised in the genius Vayu of the Zend Avesta, who is supposed 
to be roaming everywhere (see the Ram Yasht pag. 194.). He 
is the only Yedic deity who is, by its very flame (vayil)^ men- 
tioned in the Gfithas (Yas. 53,6.), but, of course, not called a 
deva^ which word is always of a bad meaning in the Zend Avesta. 

Vritrahd i. e. killer of Yritra (a demon) one of the most 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Yedic books, is to be recognised 
in the genius Yerethraghna (Bahram see the Bahram Yasht 
pag. 193.). It looks rather strange at the first glance, that we find 
one and the same Yedic god, Indra, in his proper name In- 
dra” entered into the list of devils, but by his epithet “ Vritralift” 
worshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very easily 
to be sdlved, if one bears in mind, that Vritrahd is applied in 
the songs of Rigveda not exclusively to *Vlndra”, but to another 
deity, Trita^ who occupied in the most ancient times the place of 
Indra as thunderer and killer of the demons of the air (Rv. 
1,18,71*)* That this Trita is identical with ThraStaona (Feri- 
doon) in the Iranian legeftds, we shall see soon. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the number of divine 
beings worshipped, is to be found between th& statements of the 

e fieft ib<mt Afainafi snA ArmaiH my ardde b the of the tSstmia 

Orb&tal Sodety vol. Till. (1S5^) page 769-71. 
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Vodas and the Zend A vesta. In the Vedas, chiefly in the 
Atharvaveda, and the Brahmanas, the gods number thirty-three 
{(rayas-tringnd d'vdh) in all. Although the passages do not 
vary as to the number, they do not throughout agree, as to the 
names of the individual gods, by which the number is made 
up. In the Aitareya BrShmanam (3,22 pag. 69. of my edi- 
tion), they are enumerated in the following order : 8 Vasavast 
11 Hudras, 12 Adiiyas^^l Prajdpati^ and 1 Vasliaikdra,^ 
Instead of the t>yolast, we And in theShatnpatha*Br^hmanam (it 
forms part of the white Yajurveda) 4, 5, 7, 2. Dydvd-Prithivi 
(heaven and earth) enumerated. In another passage (11,6,3,5.) 
of the same work, we find ludra and Prajapati as the two last. 
In the Ramayana (3,2,15.) the two Ashvins are mentioned 
instead of them.f In the Atharvaveda (10,7,13.22 27*) all 
thirty-three gods are said to be contained in Prajapati (Brahma) 
as his limbs. J 

To these thirty-three devas of the Vedas> the “ tliirty-three 
rciius i. e. heads, for keeping prevailing the best truths, as they 
are instituted by Mazda, and promulgated by Zarathustra (Yas. 
i,10)” may well be compared. From their not being expressly 
enumerated according to their several classes, as the 33 devas 
in the Vedas, we may gather with a certain reason, that it was 
a time hallowed formula only to count the divine things, its 
bearing and import being not more understood at alUby the 
Iranians after their separation from the Brahmans. 


* This is a personificatioa of the formula Fa’/sAai (he— A^i — may carry it up !) 
which is pronounced with a very mu< h lengtliened sound by the sacrificial priest, when 
throwinjT the offering into ilie%re. If personified, the efficacy of the sacrifice is to 
be underttood. 

f The later tradition, as laid down in the PurAnas, has increased the Vedic nnmber 
of 33 deities to 33 Kotis i. e 330 millions. This fact is a striking instance, hoir 
unscrupulously and ridi<-ulously the statements of the Vedas have been expanded aud 
exaggerated in later times, which contributed dfwards bringing Hinduism into that 
deplorable state in which we find it now, 

4: This tendency towards establishing a kind of monotheism is now and then to be 
discovered in the ancient Vedic Sengs. Compare, for instance, the , elebrated passage 
Bigveda 1,104,46. where is said that ** the wise n&en understand by the differoat gods 
only one being." 

80 
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(b) NAMES AND LEGENDS OF HEROES. 

There is not only a great similarity between, and identity of, 
names of divine beings in both, the Veda and Zend Avesta, but 
it extends even to legends on heroic feats, reported in both 
scriptures. But, at the very outset, we may discover, notwitli* 
standing all traces of a similarity existing, a striking difference 
between the Iranian and Brahman ic notions, as regards these 
legends. The Brahmans attribute Chem generally to gods, the 
Iranians partially to great heroes, partially to angels. I enumerate 
here some of the most striking resemblances. 

Vima Khs/taeia (Jamshitf) and Yama rdjd. The names and 
epithets are the same ; Yima is identical with Ynma, and 
KhshaSta means the same as rdjd king. The family name of 
both is the same : Vivanhdo i. e. son of Vlvanglivat in the 
Zend Avesta (see the second chapter of the Vendidad), and 
Vdivasvata i. e. son of Vivasvat^ in the Veda. In the Zend 
Avesta he gathers round liim men and animals in flocks, and 
fills with them the earth ; and after the evils of winter (see the 
2nd fargard pag. 204.) had come over his territories,l)e leads a se- 
lect number of the beings of the good creation to a secluded spot, 
where they enjoy an uninterrupted happiness. According to the 
songs of the Rigveda, “ Yama, the king, the gatherer of the peo- 
ple, has descried for many, a path which leads from the depths to 
the heights; lie first found out a resting place from which no body 
can turn out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers are gone, 
the sons will follow them (Rigveda 10,14,1,2.)” Yama is here 
the progenitor of mankind ; as the first mortal man, he first 
experienced death, and first went up from the low valley of 
this earth to the heights of heaven, where he gathers round 
him all his descendants who must follow his tracks by the 
law of nature, and rules over all who have entered his 
dominions which are fuilVof bliss and happiness. This happy 
ruler of the blessed in Paradise was in the modern Hindu 
mythology transformed into the fearfuj god of death, the inexor- 
able judge of meirs doiii'gs, and the punisher of the wicked. 
In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the Zend Avesta 
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and SIiahnfi;mah, he was the king of the golden age and the 
happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thrita^ Thra4lona (Faridim) and Trita^ Trditana. Tlirita, 
one of the Sama family (of which the great hero Rustem was 
an offspring), is in the Zend Avesta (see pag. 218.) the first 
physician, the curer of the diseases created by Ahriman, an 
idea which we find attached to Trita in the Vedas also. He 
is said in the Atharvavedas(6,113,l.) to extinguish the illness 
in men, as the gods have extinguished it in him ; ho must sleep 
for the gods (19,56,4). He grants a long life (Taittiriya 
Samlnta — Black Yajurvecla — 1,8,10,2.). Any evil thing is 
to be sent to him, to bo appeased by him (Rigveda 8,47,13.). 
This circumstance is hinted at in the Zend Avesta by the surname 
Sdraa which means “ appeaser.” II© is further said to have 
been once thrown into a well whence Brihaspati rescued him 
(lligv. 1,105,17.). The Indian tradition makes him a Rishi, 
and a‘<cribes several songs of Rigveda to him (as for instance 
the i05th of the first book). There are some traits to be 
discovered in the ancient hymns which make him appear 
rather like a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like 
Indra, for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (1,187,1), 
and, like him, cleaves with his iron club the rocky hole where 
the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed (1,52,5.). 

Thrii4f,ona {Feridun) is completely to be recognized* in the 
Vedic Traitana who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his shoulders (Rigv. 1,158,3). His father is called 
Athwf/S which corresponds exactly with the frequent ^rname 
of Trita in the Vedasjs viz- Apfya. Both Trita and Tr&itana, 
seem to have been confounded in the Veda, whereas they 
originally were utterly distinct from one another. Trita was 
the name of a celebrated physician, and Traitina that of the 
conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; the fiift belonged to the family 
of the the latter to i\\e Apfyas. In the Zend Avesta 

the original form of the legend is better preserved (see about 
ThrnSt^fona pag. 167.)* * 

Kava Us (Kaikavm in Shthnfimah) and Kdyva Ugana. 
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He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians^ and believe 
ed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later Indian li- 
terature, he is identified with Shulsra^ the planet Venus, and 
said to have been during his life time the Guru (prophet, 
teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies of tlie gods. 
But he is not viewed in this light in the ancient Vedic songs. 
There he is associated with the god Indra, who calls 
himself, KSvya U 9 ana (Rigv. 4,26, 1«), and is invoked by the 
name “ Kavi U^ana'' (llv. 1,130,9.). This KSvya UganS 
(it means : Uganda son of Kavi) has installed Agni as a High- 
priest for mankind (8,23,17.) ; he led the heavenly cows (the 
clouds) to pasturage (1,83,5.), made Indra's iron club, by which 
the god killed his enemy Vritr.a. In the Bhagavad Gita (10,27-) 
he is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore Krishna, who 
calls himself the first in every particular branch, identifies him- 
self with U§anas. According to the ]\IahSl)harata (1,2544), he 
has four sons, who bring sacrifice for the Asuras. In the 
Iranian legend he does not appear as blameless ; he is said to 
have been so proud and selfconceited, as to the endeavour to fly 
up to heaven for which arrogance he was then severely punished. 

Tlie name Ddnava is in both the Vedas and Zend A vesta 
given to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. Compare Yt 
5,73. and Atharva Veda 4,24,2. In the Rigveda it is often a 
name of the archdemon Vritra, with whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend on Tistrya (see pag. 181) some of the particulars, 
relating to Indra and Briha^pati in the Vedas may be recognized. 
Tistrya'^cannot bring the rain from the lake Vouru Kasha over 
the earth, if not assisted by the prayersuof men. In the same 
way Indra cannot release the celestial cows (tlie clouds) from the 
rocky hole, whither they are carried by demons, without the 
assistance of Brihaspali^ who is the representative of the prayers 
sent up by men to the {^ods, and the personification of their 
devotion and meditation. 

{c) SACRIFICIAI,. RITES. 

Although sacrifices ate reduced to a few fites in the Parsee 
religicm now-a-days, we may discover^ in comparing them with 
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the sacrificial customs of the* Brahmans, a great similarity aivd 
even identity of both. 

I point out here some of the most striking similarities. 

At the very outset tlie attentive reader of the Vedas and the 
Zend Avesta will observe the identity of a good many terms 
referring to priestly functions. The very name for “ priest” in 
the Zend Avesta, dthrava^ is to be recognized in the atharvan 
of tlie Vedas, by which ^ord a Fire, and Soma priest there 
is meant. The Vedic words ishti (a series of invocations of 
several deities, accompanied by the offering of the sacrificial 
cakes, tlie so called Purodnca) and dhttli (the invocation of one 
deity with the offering, within the limits of the ishti) are to be 
recognized in isti and dzidli of the Zend Avesta, where the 
original peculiar meaning is lost and only tlie general “ gift” 
and “ invocation, praise” has remained. The particular names 
of several officiating priests at tlie time of performing a solemn 
ceremony are the same. The Molar i. e. the reciter of the 
mantras of Rigveda, is identical with the Zaota priest, while 
the Adkvaryu or managing priest, who is to prepare all fi>r the 
Ilotar, is the same with the lUdhwi (now called Raspi), who 
is only the servant of the Zaota or chief priest. In the 
^raoshdvdreza, who represents the angel Serosh, the Proii^ 
prasthdta of the Brahmanic sacrifices may be discovered ; because 
tins priest is holding in his hand a wooden sword difring the 
time of sacrifice to drive away the evil spirits, which weapon is 
constantly ascribed to Serosh for the same purpose (see pag. 
171*). In the Atarevaksho i. e. who has charge of the pot in 

♦ Most of tlie Vedic sacrifi^s are still in use. 

Those Brahmans, who perft)rin all the sacrifices, reqnired for goinir to heaven, accord- 
ing to the V**dic system, are called Agnihotris, Their number was very large at the 
time of the Peishwas and is Gvei» now considerable in some of the native states, as, 
for instance, in the dominions of the Gaiewar at Baroda. The performance of the 
manifold sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotris ^ the strict followers of the Vedic 
religion, entails too much expenses upon an individual, as to be perfoimed by many 
without public suppoJt. The Peishwas used to support them. Among all the 
ignihotris (about 12-15) who pi'esgnted themselves at the late Dak<hina meeting at 
Pooua (between the 154h November and 15th December 1861), I found only one (he 
was from Sattara) who had performed all the numerous sacrifices some of which require 
from 6 to 12 days for their performance and an outlay of many thonands of Ruptea. 
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which tliefire is, we find the Agntdhra (who holds the fire) 
of the Brainnans. 

Tlie l7eshne ceremony, as performed by the Parsee priests 
now-a*days (see pag. 132), contains all the elements, of which the 
different parts (4 or 7) of tlie Jyotishtoma cycle of sacrifices, the 
prototype of all the Soma sacrifices, is composed. The Agnislitoma 
(i. e. praise of Agni, the fire), which is the opening sacrifice of 
this cycle, and indispensable for every Agnihotri, to gain the 
object wished for, viz. heaven, bears particularly a resemblance to 
the performance of Izeshne. Of course, the whole ceremony is 
much sliortoned and the rites changed in accordance with the 
more enlightened and hiimano spirit of the Zoroastrian religion. 
In the Agnishtoma four goats must be killed and their flesh is 
partly offered to the gods by throwing it into Agni, the fire, who 
is the mediator between gods and men, partly to be eaten by the 
sacrificer and the priests. During the Izeshne ceremony no 
animal is to be killed ; only hair of an ox is to be placed in a 
small vessel and together with the other things to be shown to 
the fire. This is now-a-days the only remainder of the animals 
sacrificed at this occasion ; formerly they used a piece of meat 
besides. This Purddat^a of the Brahmans, or the solemn 
sacrificial cakes, which must be offered to different deities in a 
certain order, under the recital of two mantras for each cliety, is 
changed into a flat kind of bread (similar to a cake), called 
Damn, The fresh milk, required at the time of performing the 
Upasad ceremony (see pag. 228.), is to be recognized in the gdu$ 
jivya (see pag. 132). Ghee, butter, etc. required for less 
important ceremonies at the time of Agnirfitoma (when making 
the so called Praydjns for the 6 seasons) are represented by the 
g&m-^hudMo (see pag. 132). The Zwihrd or consecrated water 
is required at the commencement of the Brahmanic sacrifices 
also, where it is called ndahi (;dnta. 

The chief part of the offerings in both the Jyotishtoma sacri- 
fices and the Izeshne ceremony, is the juice of the Soma plant. 
In both the plant itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of the 
Pfitika, which is the substitute for the original Soma, the Parsees 
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the branches of a particular tree) in its natural state is brought 
to the sacred spot, where the ceremony is to take place, and there 
the juice extracted under the recital of prayers. TKe contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice as well as the vessels required, are 
soinewliat different, but, on a closer enquiry, an original identity 
may be recognized. The Brahmans beat the stalks of the plant 
which are placed on a large flat stone with another smaller stone 
till they form one lump ; this is then put into a vessel and water 
poured over it. After some time, this water wliich has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured tlirougli a cloth, which serves as a 
strainer, into another vessel. The Parsee priests use instead of 
stones an iron mortar with a beater, where the branches of tlie 
Homa plant together with one of the pomegranate tree are 
bruised, and pour then water over them to obtain the juice wliicli 
is strained by means of a flat vessel with nine holes. This juice 
(Piirahaoina) has a yellow colour, and only very little of it is 
drunk by one of the two priests (the Ztfa) who must be present, 
whereas all the Brahmanic priests (10 in number), whose ser- 
vices arerequired at the Jyotishtoma, must drink, and some of the 
chief priests (such as the Adlivaryu and flotar) even a very large 
quantity. The Parsee priests never throw any thing of the juice 
into the fire, but the Bralimans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to diflerent deities, by tlirowing it from 
variously shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before they are 
allowed to taste “ the sweet liquor.'* The Parsee priests show 
it only to tlie fire, and then drink it. Afterwards the juice is 
prepared for a second time by the Chief priest (Zota) and then 
thrown into a well. Tfcese two preparations of the Iloma juice 
correspond to the morning libraion {i^rdUih Savana) and midday 
libation {madhyandina Savawi) of the Brahmans ; f*>r the third, 
or evening libation, there was no room in the Parsee ritual, 
because no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed at evening 
or night time. 

The Barsora ^are^ma^ or the bundle of twigs, which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting* Izeshne, is to be traced to 
one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. It has 
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yet erroneously been identified with the Barltis or sacred grass 
(Kuslia grass is taken) of the Brahmans, which they spread at 
their sacrifices as a seat for the gods who are expected to come. 
But its close connection with the Izeshiie ceremony, and the 
circumstance, that wood (branches of a particular tree) and no 
grass, is taken, and that these branches are laid on a stand, not 
spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion, that it does not 
represent the seat for the divine beingf, as the Kusha grass does. 
It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite at the great Soma 
sacrifices, which is as yet not known, but on which I had an 
opportunity of obtaining oral information. At the time of 
the Soma libation (called JSavcvm) which is to be performed 
three times on the same day from 8-12 A. M. (morning libation), 
1-5 P. M. (midday libation), 6-11 P. M. (evening libation), tlie 
three Sfimaveda priests, tlie Udgutar, tlie Prastolar, and the 
Pratihariar, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be 
placed into a certain order when chanting the sacred Sumans 
(verses of the Samaveda). -They use for this purpose tlie wood 
of the Udnmbara tree and call them hnsha which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In Agnishtoma 15 such 
sticks are required at the morning libation, 17 at noon, and 21 
at evening ; in other sacrifices, as Aptoryuma, even a much larger 
number of such sticks is required. Those three singers must 
chant then successively, one by one, in a very solemn manner, 
the five parts,* into which every Saman, or verse adapted for 
singing, is divided at certain sacrifices whilst putting some of the 
sticks ifito a proper order. This ceremony is considered to be 
most essential, and without observing it, oj performing it properly, 
all effect of the Samans wliicli are believed to carry up the sacri- 
ficer to heaven (the most important of all is called Rathauiaram^ 
i. e. carriage), is lost. 

At the same time, thtre is another peculiar custom to be 

* Such Simans are called panchahhahtiha i. e. divided^ into the five parts, viz: 
Prasidva (prelude), Udgithi (the principal part, to be chanted by the Ud};&tar), 
Pratihdra (response), Upadrava (little finale) and Nidhana (great finale, to ba 
chanted by all tbiee). I shnll treat more folly of the subject^u the second volume of 
my edition of the Aitsreya Biahmanam. 
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observed, which may be traced in the Yaana also. As soon as 
the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hotars must 
repeat a series of mantras (not in the usual way of repetition, 
but in one approaching the recital of the Yajurvada), from the 
Rigveda, to praise and extol the S^inan, which ceremony is called 
Shasfram. At the end of the different USs of the Yasna, chiefly 
its Giitlia portion, verses of these songs are often invoked like 
divine beings, and in pageel69 (Yas. J9, 6.), we have seen, that 
it is considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, after having repeated it. 

In regard to the division of the Sdmans into five parts, I may 
remark that the Ahuna vairya prayer, which is for tlie Parsees 
of a similar importance, as the Rathantaram Sfi.man was for the 
Vedic Brahmans, was divided into five parts also (see pag. 169). 

In the Afrigfin ceremony of tlie Parsees (see pag. 199) there 
may be discovered a recollection of the Brahmanic Apri ceremony 
(see Aitareya Brahmana 2, 4. pag. 28 of my edition), which is 
preparatory to the killing and offering of the sacrificial goats. 
The name is the same : d-pri in Sanscrit, d-fri in Zend (the 
formula used is dfrindmi), which literally means “ to invite,” by 
which invitation always the name of the being, or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must be mentioned. 
The Parsees mention the name of a deceased, or of an angel, the 
Brahmans the names of different deities* (there are eleven 
invocations), who are expected to come and relish in the meal 
prepared for them. These solemn invitations being accompanied 
with a blessing, the Parsees understand by tins cer^ouy a 
benediction, which foriii it seems to have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Darga pdrnama i$hii (new and full moon sacrifice) seems 
to corresi»ond with the Dardn ceremony of the Parsees. Both 
are very simple ; the Brahmans use chiefly the Purodasha, or 
sacrificial cakes, the Parsees the sacred bread (Darun) which 
corresponds to thS Purodasha. 

« 

e S«e Td^ka't Nirakta S,4— 21, and Max MUBer, History of Anoiont Sanserit 
Litarature pag. 46S<— 67. 
ai 
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Tho Chdturmdsya ishti^ or the sacrifice, brought to four months, 
or two seasons, corresponds to the Gah&nbar ceremony of the 
Parsees which is celebrated six times a year. Sacrificing of 
animals was essential for the proper performance of them among 
the Parsees until late ; so it is with the Brahmans also. But 
as to animal sacrifice, there is always a great difference between 
the Brahmanic and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must 
throw some parts of the slaughtered animal, as t\\e vapd 
peritoneum), into the fire, while the Parsees simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing anything 
into the fire. At such an occasion even the Brahmans now-a- 
days eat some flesh also. 

{d) RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, DOMESTIC RITES, 
COSMOG RAPHICAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be discovered 
in respect to observances, domestic rites, etc., I must refrain here 
from giving a full account of all particulars to avoid unnecessary 
diffuseness. A few striking points of coincidence may suffice. 

With the great purification ceremony (see pag.21 1) by means of 
cow-urine, called gomex^ as practised by tlie Parsees up to this 
day, a similar observance of the Brahmans is to be compared. 
They use, in order to remove all impurity from the interior body, 
the so Called Pamhagavyam i. e. five things proceeding from 
the most sacred animal, the cow, one of which is her urine. 
This custom comes from the most ancient times, where this liquid 
was regarded as a very effective remedy against any disorder of 
the bodily organs. Such means as cow dung, and cow urine 
are applied also on the continent in Europe by peasant physicians 
np to our time. 

To the Parsees, as well as to the Brahmans, the investiture 
with the sacred thread (called hosti by the Parsees, aiwydonhanem 
in the Zend Avesta) is enjoined as a religious duty. As long as 
this ceremony has not been performed one is no real member of 
either the Brahmanic or Zoi'oastrian Community. The time for 
performing it goes among*" the Brahmans from the Sib to 16tb 
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year (see Y^jnavalkya 1,14,37.) ; the Parsees are invested with 
the Eosti in the seventh year. 

In regard to the funeral rites of both, some similarities may 
be pointed out. After the death of a man, Brahmans as well aa 
Parsees must pray to raise tlie soul of the deceased up to heaven, 
which is the so called third day's ceremony of the Parsees. On 
the tenth day after the death, the Parsees perform a certsun 
ceremony (Izeshne is rejd), and the Brahmans make the 
important ceremony of Kdkasparga^ that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the whole 
world into seven Dvipas^ the Parsees into seven Kishvars 
{Karshvare in Zend) i. e. Zones. Both acknowledge a central 
mountain, which called by the former Meru^ by the latter AlborJ 
(Ha 7'6 berexaiti in Zend). 

2.— ORIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. 
ZARATHUSTRA SPITIMA. HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established in the preceding paragraph the fact 
o( a close and intimate connection having once existed between 
the religion of the Parsees and that of the Brahmans, I proceed 
to trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion and characterize the 
period at which it must have arisen. 

• 

(a) TRACES TO BE FOUND IN BOTH THE VEDAS 
AND ZEND AVESTA. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the earlier portions of the Zend 
A vesta (see the G^thne), there are sufficient traces to be discovered, 
that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vital struggle against 
that form of the Brahmanic religion, which it had assumed at a 
certain early period. Both creeds are known as diametrically 
opposed to one another in both Scriptures. One is called 
the belief of the Asuras (Ahura in Zend), the other that 
of the Devas. l^iis circumstance cannot be merely fortuitous, 
the less, as we ^d usedT the word •Astira in the earliest Vedic 
hymns (see pag. 226.), in a perfectly good sense, and as name of 
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the several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows, that there 
must have been once a vital struggle between the professors of 
the Deva and those of the Ahiira-religion, in consequence of 
which the originally good meaning of Asura was subsequently 
changed to a bad one. 

If it is, therefore, impossible to deny the existence of the origi- 
nal close connection between the Deva and Asura religions, some 
might, Iiowever, be inclined to doubt, y^hetlier the adherents of the 
Deva religion actually have been the direct ancestors of the present 
Brahmans. It is true, the words and the cognate word 

dydus^ are found in most of the Arian languages in the meaning 
of “ heaven,” or “ divine being,” and the Deva worshippers, 
combatted by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe 
of the Arian stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact, 
that several of the Brahmanic devas, are mentioned by their very 
names in the Zend Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever, that the 
opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the ancient 
Brahmans ; for the names of the devas, mentioned in the Zend 
Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, K&satya, are purely Brahmanic 
and unknown to any other nation of the Arian stock. 

We have seen above that not all names of Indian 
gods were entered into tlie list of the Zoorastrian devas or 
devils, but some of them retained tlieir old dignity by being 
transformed, in accordance with the new spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion, from gods into angels (Yazatas). Their very names are 
also identical with those of some Vedic deities, such as Aryaman, 
Mitra, Aramati, etc. 

Some of the ancient gods occur by o^e name in the list of 
angels, by another in that of the devils. So is, for instance, the 
Zoroastrian devil, hulro^ under his other name, Verethraghna 
(Vritrah^), one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 
(pag. 193.) % 


* It is best preserved in the Litthaanisn diewaSs god, aiAi in Latio The 

cognate dyd i^ “ heaven,*' is extant^in the GreciantZcz/s, gen. />tos, and the name of 
an ancient Teutonic god Tiu% p{eserved in the word TuesCay** (in Anglo-Saxon : 
Tivt9 Dxg). 
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These facts throw some light upon the age, at which that grand 
religious combat was fought, the consequence of which was the 
entire separation of the ancient Iranians from the Brahmans, and 
the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion. It must have taken 
place at the time when India was the chief god of the Brahmans. 
This was the case at that early period to which we must 
assign the composition of the majority of the Vedic hymns, 
before the Brahmans hail^ immigrated into Hindostan Pri>pen 
In the post-Vedic period, whose events called into existence 
the great epic poems Mahabharata and K^mayana, we find 
bis place at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimflrti : 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, which idea is utterly strange to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimflrti never being alluded to in the 
Zend A vesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a much 
earlier date. 

Before I proceed to fix the probable age of tlie origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, I must adduce some facts to be derived 
from passages of the Vedas and the Gflthas, which throw much 
light upon this difficult subject. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by the 
names Kavi^ Karapan and Ugikhs in the Gflthas (see Yas. 
32,14 ; 46,11 ; 44,20; 48,10 ; 51,14 ). The first is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Vedic songs, the third is there occasionally 
to be met with also, and of the second name, the verj^ {knlpa^ 
and noun are very frequently employed. Kavi 

which means in the classical Sanscrit “ poet,” is in the Vedic 
songs the name of seers and priests (Rigv. 1 , 128,8. 142,8#1 88, 1 .) ; 
by drinking the “ delicious,” but intoxicating, Soma juice, the 
power of Kavi is attainable (1,91,14.); the word, therefore, is 
applied to the Soma priest (9,37,6.72,6.) ; tliese Kavis or seers 
being believed to be in possession of divine revelation and secret 
wisdom, they were consulted as prophets (1,164,6. 7,86,3.). 
The gods themselves, chiefly Agni, are called by this name 
(2,23,1. 3,14,1.)^ which circumstance clearly shows, that it was 
• 

* The tonnd ^ bei% completely unknown tS the Zend langnage, is there alwnye 
repreeented by r. • 
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a bigh title, which could be given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Brahmanic community. 

Synonymous with this name is Ugij\ which exactly corresponds 
to ugikhs (nom. Yas. 44,20.) in the GSthas. It means a wise 
intelligent man, as one may see from such passages as Rigv. 2,21,5. 
10,46,2. and ShankhSyana’s Grihya Sutra 6,12,19. where it 
changes place with “ Kavi,” as is the case in Yas. 44,20 also. 

By Karapand^ who are mentioned^together with the Kdvayas 
in the GStlias, we must understand chiefly the sacrificial priests, 
the performers of the sacrifices, those men who are known now-a- 
days to the Brahmans by the name of Shrotriyas. As to its 
grammatical formation, this word is derived from a root karap^ 
which wholly corresponds to the Sanscrit root kalp^ “ to perform 
a ceremony,” whence the word kalpa i. e. the ritual, the doctrine 
of the ceremonies, is derived. Karapand^ therefore, means really 
‘ performer of sacrificial rites.’ 

Those two names, Kavi and Karapan^ designate in the fullest 
sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of the Deva religion, 
who tried to put down the worshippers of the Ahiiramazda re- 
ligion, and we necessarily find, therefore, a bad meaning attached 
to them in the Gathas. Tin’s appears tho moro srrr.ii^'C, 
as the word kavi itself forms part of highly celebrated personages 
of the Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Ilusrava (Kai Khosru), 
Kavi K^vSta (Kai Kobad), Kavi VistSspa (Kai Gustasp) etc., 
and has become, in its derived adjectival form “ Kayanian,” the 
name of a whole lineage of the ancient Bactrian rulers. 

Herec naturally the question arises, how could a word, which 
marked the bitterest enemies of the Zoroastrian religion, be 
applied to kings, who were like Kavi VistSspa, believed to be its 
staunchest friends and protectors ? The only answer to be 
given, is, that before the outbreak of the schism, when the 
Iranians and Brahmans li^^d peacefully together, the Kavis were 
at the bead of both communities, and that on account of their 
violent opposition to the religions and social reforms, which were 
adopted by some of the Ayian tribesf the Iranians, their very 
name was branded and became a word of abomination with (he 
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Zordastrians. But the word having been already too closely con- 
nected with their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was difficult, 
nay impossible, to expunge it in its good and liigh sense entirely 
from the language. The adversaries of the Kavis, therefore, 
must rest satisfied with a slight change of the hateful word, when 
it was to be applied in the good meaning- Thus we find actually 
in the old passages this woiid, if forming part of the names of the 
great Iranian heroes and kings, changed from its only true and 
original form Kavi into Kavd^ as, for instance, Kavd Viddspa^ 
instead of Kavi Vistdspa.^ 

Now this word Kavd became -a party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find it 
uninistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic songs. Kavdsakha 
or Kavdri or Kavainu, which all mean “ followers of Kavfi or 
adherents to Kava,” are names, given to the enemies of Indra and 
the despisers of his sacred drink (Soma). In one passage 
(Rigv. 5,34,3.) this Kavd sakha is even called a magkavd^ by 
which name the disciples and earliest followers of Zarathustra 
are denoted (see pag. 160.) in the GSthas. Indra is said there to 
turn out the Maghava, who follows the Kava party, from his 
possession, which refers to the settlements {gadthas) of the 
Iranians. 

That Zarathustra’s attacks were really directed against the 
Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows from several 
passages of the GSthas (32,3.48,10. see above). This is not to 
be wondered at, if we bear in mind, that the Indian ttibes as 
described in the ancient songs of the Vedas, never engaged them- 
selves in their frequent predatory excursions for robbing cows, 
horses, sheep, etc. without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing fur him a solemn Soma feast. The 
Karapans dressed it in the due manner, and the Kavis composed 
or applied those verses, which were best calculated to induce 
Indra to accept ^ihe invitation. The Kavis were believed to 

o 

* Sea all the parfiAlsni in xny work on the 9^Uias I. pag. 179,80.*aiid II. pif • 
288 -^ 1 . 
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recognize by certain marks the arrival of the god. After he had 
enjoyed the sweet beverage, the delicious honey, and was sup- 
posed to be totally inebriated, then the Kavis promised victory. 
The inroads were undertaken, headed by those Kavis who had 
previously intoxicated themselves, and they appear to have been 
in most cases siiccessfr.]. The Iranian settlers, who had to siilFer 
so much from these attacks (see pag. 164.), ascribed the success 
to those Sonta sacrifices, which, th^efore, must have been an 
object of abomination and horror to them. But the belief in the 
great efficacy of such a ceremony, as the solemn squeezing and 
preparing of tlie Soma juice, being too deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Iranians, as well as in those of the ancient Indians, the 
Iranians left only the old Arian fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their new religion (see pag. 239.) 
As we have seen, Zarathustra Spitaina himself never mentions 
this reformed Honia (Soma) ceremony in the Gathas ; it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether it existed at liis time, or, if so, 
whether he approved of it. It is true, legends were afterwards 
circulated, that he himself had given his sanction to this 
ceremony, as the reader will have learnt from the Homa Yasht 
(see pag. 166 — 68). 

Having established now beyond any doubt, as I think, the 
fact, thifv the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence of a 
serious conflict of the Iranians with those Arian brother tribes 
which immigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose leaders 
became ^u later times the founders of Brahmanism, the questions 
as to the causes of this religious schisn, the leader of the 
succeeding party, and the time at which this great event happened, 
are to be decided. 

(h) CAUSES OF THE SCHISM. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may readily be learnt 
from the more ancient pieces of the Zend A vesta, chiefly from 
the Gathas. They were both of social and political, and religious 
nature. The Arian tribes, after they had left their original 
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wkich was in all likelihood a cold country (see the r^rts 
on it in the first and second Fargards of the Yendidad), led 
mainly a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we find the 
ancient Arian society throughout the earlier Vedic period, and 
the Brahmanic tribes were given to the nomadic life, as long as 
they occupied the upper part of the Punjfib, whence they then 
immigrated into Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom 
we may style the proper Iranians, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes rivers, and the highland of 
Bactria, as were deemed fit for permanent settlements, they left 
the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother tribes, and 
became agriculturists. In consequence of this change, the 
Iranians estranged themselves from the other Arian tribes, which 
still clung to the ancestoral occupation, and allured by the hope 
of making booty, regarded those settlements as the best fitted 
objects for their excursions and warfages. How frequent these 
attacks upon the property of the Mazdayasnas from the part of 
the Deva worshippers must have been, the reader might have 
learnt from the formula, by which the Deva worshippers left 
their religion, and entered the community of the Iranians (see 
pag. 163 165), and from some verses of the Gfithas (ehiefly Yas. 
32 and 46). 

The success of the attacking Deva worshippers was, as we have 
seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras), and sacrificial skill. 
Their religion, therefore, must become an object of hatred in the 
eyes of the Iranians, ^though they were well aware, that it was 
closely related to their own, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. The religion, therefore, was to be totally changed, m 
order to break up all communication whatever with the devastators 
of their settlements. The Deva reli^on was branded asthe source 
of all mischief and wickedness, and instead 6f it, the Ahnrardigi* 
on of agriculture was inst|tuted, which separated them th^eefbrth 
for ever from their Brahmanic brotlfiBre, 

If we ask, as to who instituted this Ahura religion, we can hanOy 
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believe, that it is the work of a single man only, though it is not 
to be denied that the peculiar form which it assumed is mainly 
due to one great personage, viz. 

fc) ZARATHUSTRA 5PITAMA. 

In the Gathas we find Zarathustra alluding to old re- 
velations (Yas 46,6.), and praising ^^e wisdom of the 8oshy^ 
antos^ i. e. fire priests (46,3. 48,12). He exhorts his party 
to respect and revere the Augra (43,15.) i. e. the Angiras of the 
Vedic songs, who formed one of the most ancient and celebrated 
priestly families of the ancient Arians, and who seem to be more 
closely connected with the ante Zoroastrian form of the Parses 
religion, than any other of the later Brahmanic families. These 
Angiras are often mentioned together with the Atharvans or 
fire priests, which word (in the form dthrava) is the general name 
given to the priest caste in the Zend Avesta, and are regarded 
in the Vedic literature as the authors of the Atharva Veda 
which is directly called the Veda of the Atharvfingiras, or 
Atharvana, or Angirasa veda, i. e. Veda of the Atharvans or 
Angiras.* This work was for a long time not acknowledged as 
a proper Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which 
chiefiy consist in spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing 
enemies etc., were mostly strange to the three other Vedas, which 
alone originally were required for sacrifices. In comparing its 
contents with some passages of the Yashts and the Vendidfid, 
we may discover a great similarity. 

Although a closer connection between ^he ante Zoroastrian 
and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion is hardly to be 
doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical part 
which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the very sub- 
stance and nature of the Zoreastrian religion. 

In all likelihood, as the names ** Atharvana and Angirasa*’ 
i. e. firepriests indicates, the fireworship wai^ a characteristic 
feature of this ancient religion. * 

c 

^ Se0 Itox HtiUer, History of Aodent Sancdt litoratufe pag. 448. 
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The Sosliyantds or firepriests, who seem to be identical with 
the Atliarvans, are to be regarded as the real predecessors of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who paved the way for the grand religious 
reformi carried out by the latter. It is distinctly said (Yas. 53,2.), 
that the good Ahura religion was revealed to them, and that 
they professed it in opposition to the Deva religion, like Zara- 
thustra himself and his disciples (Yas. 12,7. see pag. 164). 
Tliese ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as the founders 
of the Ahura religion who first introduced agriculture and 
made it a religious duty, and commenced war against the Deva 
religion. 

The struggle might have been lasting even for several cen- 
turies, before Zarathustra Spitama, ordered by a divine command, 
to strike a death blow on idolatry and banislr it for ever from 
his native soil, appeared in Iran. But the decisive step of 
separating the contending parties completely from one another, 
and establishing a new community, governed by new laws, was 
made by Zarathustra Spitama. He, therefore, has at least claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the proper Mazdayasna or Parsee 
religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of the ancient 
fire-priests. He himself was one of the Soshyantos or firepriests, 
because we find him, when standing before the sacred fire, 
deliver his speeches and receiving answers from Ahuramazda out 
of the sacred flames. • 

As to his life, almost all is enshrouded in darkness, to dispel 
which will be for ever a work of impossibility, should no authen- 
tical historical records be discovered in Bactria, his home. The 
reports regarding hiiW, given by the Greeks and Romans (seethe 
first Essay and my Lecture on the origin of the Parsee religion 
pag. 6), are as unhistorical and legendary as those to be found in 
the majority of the Zend hooks themselves. In the Yendidad 
andthe Yashts (see pag. 191.), he Is represented to us not as 
a historical, but ^ a dogmatical personality, stripped nearly of 
every thing that is peculyur to human nature, and vested with a 
supernatural and wholly divine standing next to G<kl 

himself and being even elevated above the archaagds. The 
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temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was threat- 
ened by the great prophet, formed a favourite subject of 
the traditional reports and legends. He was the abyss of all 
wisdom and truth and the master and head of the whole 
living creation (see pag. 191.92.). 

The only source, whence to derive something like very scanty 
historical facts, is the old Tasna. In this part of the scripture 
only, he appears before our eyes as a %eal man, acting a great 
and prominent part in the history of his country, and even in the 
history of the whole human race in general. He was a member 
of the Spitama family, which name is given to the Hechatdspas 
also (Yas. 46,15.), who seem, therefore, to have been his nearest 
reFations. His father's name was according to the younger 
Tasna and Yendidad Pourushdspa. Of his children only his 
daughter Pouruchista (Yas. 53,3.) is mentioned by the two 
names : Hechatagpdm SpitdmU which can be interpreted only 
as belonging to the Spitama family of the BScbat&spa lineage.*' 
He was distinguished by the surname liaraihustra^ which the 
Greeks corrupted to Zarastrades, Zoroastres,” the Romans to 
“ Zoroaster,’* by which name alone he is known to the Euro- 
peans, while the Persians and Parsees changed it to Zerdosht.*' 
Although the original meaning of this name is uncertain,* yet 
it can hardly be doubted, that it was not the mere proper name 
of the fotfnder of the Parsee religion, but denoted a certain high 
<llg*iity, that of the Highpriest of a country^ This follows 
clearly from Yas. 19 (see pag. 170), where the “ Zarathustra” 
is mentioned as the fifth head, in those countries, where there 
are four others of an inferior order, and ijs the fourth, where 
are only three others below him, and from the name ZaraJlihuA^ 
trdimA. This word must mean according to grammar {fma is 
the superlative suffix) the greatest or highest Zarathustra,” 
which denomination has onfy then a sense, when we assume 

• See my work on the OMhas II. ptg. 245.4.6. note 1. where the different expla- 
nations given hitherto of the name are mentioned ^d refhted. The meet probeble 
meaning of** Zarathustra** is not the most azcalleat poet** as f explained formerly, 
bi^t * Senior, Chief (in the spiritoal^tense) to be traced to the .SansoritJ/oro^, which 
means in compontUms *• old ;*’ Ui&a then is utfara, best, e^Eeatl•nt. 
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several contemporaneous Zarathustras, at whose head he was 
placed. The name 4^ Zaratbastra*** therefore^ must have con- 
veyed in ancient times about the same sense, as the word Destur 
now-a-days, meaning the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The Zlarathustrdtemd then is to be 
compared with the Destur-i-Destur^n or Chief Highpriest. 
Even according to the notions of the modern Parsees, a Destur 
occupies a very high rank %imong them ; he is a ratu or head 
in the living creation, and in his praise and honor even cer^ 
monies may be performed. 

A clear proof, that the word Zarathustra** itself was not 
deemed sufficient to distinguish once for all the propliet from 
other men, is, tlbat generally his family name Spitama*’ is 
added, if he is spoken of. This circumstance implies distinctly, 
that there were other Zarathustras besides that one, who was 
distinguished by the name * Spitama,* and who alone was re- 
garded as the real founder of the Mazdayasna religion. 

His home seems to have been Bactria, which is called 
« herekhdha Armaiti" in the G^thas, and Bdkhdhi (a corrupt 
tion of the former) in the Yendidad. In his own works he calls 
himself a manthran L e. a reciter of mantras, a diUa i. e. 
messenger, sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker (maretan); he 
listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature mvaj^ 

and sacred words are revealed to him by AhuramazdA through 
the flames. 

His doings being best to be learnt from the extracts of the 
Glithas which 1 have given above, I refrain here trom ex- 
patiating on them and confine myself to a few remarks on his aige 
only. 


(d) ZARATHUSTRA’S AGE. 

The accounts given of the time, wlien he is said to have flou- 
rished, difler so widely from one another, that it is impossible 
to fix exactly the era w^n he was living. The Greeks and 
Romans make him very ancient. XTapthos of Lydia (470 B. C.) , 
the earliest Grecian writer, who mentions Zoroaster, says, that 
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he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war (about 1800 
B. C.). Aristotle and Eudoxus place 1^9 era, even at 6000 
years before Plato, others 6000 years before the Trojan war 
(see Pliny Historia Naturalis XXX. 1-3.). . Berosos, the 
Babylonian historian, makes him a King of the Babylonians, 
and the founder of a dynasty, which reigned between 2200 and 
2000 B. C. over Babylon. 

The Parsees believe, that their pro]^het lived at the time of 
Darius* father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with Kava 
Visiaspa of the Zend A vesta or Kai Gustasp of the Sli&hn&mah, 
and place his era accordingly at 550 B. C. But how groundless 
this supposition is, 1 have shown in my lecture on the origin of 
the Parsee religion (pag. 17«18.) to which I refer the reader. 
That even the ancient Persians were quite uncertain as to who 
this Hystaspes has been, one may clearly see from the passage 
of Agathias communicated above (pag. 8.9.). Darius’ father, 
Hystaspes (VistSspa), and the Kava VistSspa of the Zend 
Avesta, who is known in the Sh^hn^mah as Kai Gustasp, are 
two utterly distinct persons, who have nothing in common but 
the name, which is entirely fortuitous. 

In comparing the accounts of the Greeks about the early era 
of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original texts of the 
Parsee scripture, we must believe them to be much more 
trustworthy and reliable than the opinions held by the modern 
Parsees. There can be no doubt whatever, that Zarathustra 
Spitama, the founder of the Parsee religion, lived at a very 
early pefiod, because the grand religious movement, of which 
he was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas. Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may even be discovered in ihe present Zend 
Avesta. Firstly, as we have seen iff the 27th paragraph of the 3d 
Essay, he stands at the head of the extensive Zend literature, 
which required centuries for iti^ growth, and which was already 
complete about 400 B. C. Secondly, he is expressly called 
“ the celebrated in AtVyawflf (if as. 9,1,4.), that means, 

** the celebrated in the Arian home” whence the Iranians and 
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Indians emigrated in times immemorial. This title certainly 
had not been given to him, had his followers not believed liim 
living at that early time. Under no circumstances, we can 
assign to him a later date than 1000 B. C., and I am even not 
disinclined to place his era much earlier and make him a con* 
temporary of Moses. Pliny, who compares both, Moses and 
Zoroaster, whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of 
magic rites, goes much fsftther in stating, that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis XXX. 
2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age, was, no doubt, 
mainly caused by the appellative name Zarathustra’* i. e. 
High priest, which was taken afterwards as the only proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion, that he was born at 
Magha {Rai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance, that 
according to Yasna 19 (see pag. 170.) this large town seems 
to have been governed by the Zarathustras themselves ; it was 
therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian country. 

3.— ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA’S THEOLOGY AND 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARSEE RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding paragraph the historical origin 
of the Zoroastrian religion, I proceed to point out the new 
thoughts, theological and philosophical, which he ifltroduced 
into the world, and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and exercised a lasting 
influence on the history of the human mind. * 

His real doctrinesf untouched by the speculations of later 
ages, can be Iparnt only from the old Yasna, chiefly from the 
Gflthas. The leading idea of his theology was Mofwikeismj i. e. 
that there are not many gods, but only one, and the principle 
of his speculative philosophy Dual^m^ i. e. the supposition of 
two primeval causes of the real world and of the intellectual, 
while his moral pfiilosophj^ was moving in the Triad of thought, 
word, and deed. « In resect to the*^rly period, at which he 
must have lived, long b^ore the Greeks were acquainted with 
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any thing like philosophical speculation, we cannot expect him 
to have established a complete and developed system of philo- 
sophical thottghtSi which can even not be said of Plato ; but 
those few ideas, which may be discovered in his sayings, show, 
that he was a great and deep thinker, who stood far above his 
contomporaries, and even the most enlightened men of many 
subsequent centuries. The great fame he enjoyed even with 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, whti were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, is a sufficient proof of the high and 
pre-eminent position, he must have occupied once in the history 
of the human mind. 

(a) ZARATHUSTRA’S MONOTHEISM. 

That his theology was mainly based on monotheism, one may 
easily ascertain from the Gathas chiefly from the second 
(see pag. 146-158). His predecessors, the Soshyanto 
seem to have been worshipping a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called AAwras, i. e. the living ones who were opposed 
to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this indistinct ex- 
pression of the Divine Being, reduced this plurality to an unity. 
The new name, by which he called the Supreme Being, was 
Ahurd mazddjo which means that Ahura who is called Mazd&).’* 
Mazddo which has been compared with the Vedic medhds i. e. 
wise (applied to priests : skilful, who are able to make every 
thingj means either ‘‘joint Creator,” or “Creator of all” (seethe 
note to pag. 100.). Those Ahuras, who were regarded as crea- 
tive powers, might have been called by the name mazddo (we 
find the plural : mazddonhd Y 2 A. 45,1.) akeady by the Sosh- 
yantOs. But they had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama combined 
both names, which were formerly quite loose, and not intimately 
connected with each othei^ to one : Ahurdmarnddo^ yet they 
were not considered as a compound, because ^ we find both its 
constituent parts subject to inflection (q. g. ahurdi manddi dative 
not : Ahura-maMddi) ; qne of them Mandd^^ was the chief 
name, the other ahura the adjectival epithet. But m conse- 
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quenee of ibeir being jointly employed to express the name of 
the Supreme Being, they wete then afterwards made a compound, 
as we may distinctly see from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achemenidian Kings, where be is generally called Auramamda^ 
only the latter part of the word being subject to inflection, while 
both words only in a few instances are inflected. In the Sassa- 
nian times the name was changed to Ahurmazd^ and in modern 
Persian to Hormazd or Ofmxizd^ which form is used by the 
Parsees now-a-days. In the GSthas we find both words fre- 
quently separated, and promiscuously employed to express the 
name ** god ;** but no difference of meaning is attached to either. 
In translating then Ahura may best be rendered by living” 
and mazddo by “ wise” or Creator of universe.” 

Zarathiistra Spitama’s conception of Ahuramazda as the Su- 
preme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of Elohim (god) 
or Jeliovah^ which jre find in the books of the Old Testament, 
Ahuramazda is called by him the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe at whose hands 
are all the Creatures.” He is the light and the source of light ; 
he is the wisdom and intellect. He is in possession of all good 
things, spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind ( Vohu 
manS), immortality {ameretdt)^ wholesomeness (haurvatdt)y the 
best truth (asha vahista)f devotion and piety (Armaili) and 
abundance of every earthly good’*' (Khshathra vairya/^ All 
these gifts he grants to the righteous pious man, who is pure in 
thoughts, words, and deeds. But he, as the ruler of the whole 
universe, does not only reward the good, but he is a punisher 
of the wicked at the same time (see Yas. 43,5). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work (Yas. 
48,4. pag. 159.51,6 pag. 160). A separate evil spirit of 
equal power with Ahuramazda, and always opposed to him is 
entirely strange to Zarathustra*s theolo^, though the existence 
of such an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can be 
gathered from some later boo^s, such as the Yendidad. 

• \ 

* Set dusfly Tm. 4^,1. <pif. 150). 
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fb) ZARATHUSTRA»S TWO PRIMEVAL PRINCIPLES, 
The opinion, so genevelly believed now, tliat Zaratliustra was 
preaching Dualism, that is to say, the supposition of two original 
independent spirits, a good and a bad one, utterly distinct frona 
each otlier, and one counteracting the creation of the other, is 
owing to a confusion of his philosophy with his theology. Having 
arrived at the grand idea of the unity, and indivisibility of the 
Supreme Being, he undertook to 6(^ve the great problem, on 
which so many a wise man of antiquity and even of modern times 
was engaged, viz, how are the imperfections discoverable in the 
world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness and baseness, com- 
patible with the goodness, holiness and justice of God? The 
great thinker of so remote an antiquity solved the difficult ques- 
tion philosophkalhj by the supposition of two primeval causes, 
which, though different, were united, and produced the world of 
the material things, as well as that of the spiri^ which doctrine 
may best be learnt from Yas. 30 (see pag. )41-43). 

The one, who produced the reality {gnya)^ is called vohu mm6 
i. e. good mind, the other, through whom the non-reality (ajyditi) 
originated, bears the name ahem mand i. e. naught mind. All 
good, true, and perfect tilings, which fall under the category of 
“ reality,” are the productions of the “ good mind,” while tall 
tliat is bad and delusive, belonging to the sphere of “ non- 
reality,*^ is traced to the naught mind.’* They are the two 
moving causes in the universe, united from beginning, and, 
therefore, called “ twins” [yema-yama, twin, in Sanscrit). They 
are spread everywhere, in Ahnramazda, as well as in men. 

These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united in 
Aliuramazda himself, are not called vohu-mand and aJcem mand, 
but ppentS mainyiis i. e. white or holy spirit, and angro mainyus^ 
i, e. dark spirit. That Angrd mainyus is no separate beinjj 
opposed to Aliuramazda, i, unraistakeabfy to be gathered from 
Yas. 19,9. (see pag. 170), where Aliuramazda is mentioning 
his “ two spirits,” who are inherent to his own nature, and in 
other passages (Yas. 67j ‘see pag. IVo) difi^inctly called the 
** two Creators” “ the two masters” And, indeed, 
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We never find mentioned in the G&thas; Angrd mainyus as 
a constant opponent to Aliuramazda, as is the case in later 
writings. The evil, against which Aliuramazda and all good 
men are fighting, is called : drukhs^ i. e. “ destruction” 
and “ lie,” which is nothing but a personification of the 
devas. The same expression for. “ the evil,” spread in the world, 
we find in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, 
Angromainyus as the oppoigent of Aliuramazda is never men- 
tioned. God (Aliuramazda) is in the rock records of King 
Darius only one, as Jehovah in the Ohl Testament, having no 
adversary whomsoever. 

Spentoinainyus was regarded as the author of all that is 
bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in nature, while 
Angromainyus called into existence all that is dark, and appa- 
rently noxious. Both are as inseparable, as day and night, and 
though opposed to each other, are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of creation. The bright spirit appears in the blazing 
flame, the presence of the dark is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Speutomainyus has created the light of the day, 
and Angromainyus the darkness of tlie night, the former 
awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them into sleep. 
Life is produced by Spentoinainyus, but extinguished by Angro- 
mainyus, whose hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of 
the body, enables her to go up to immortality and everlasting life. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT OF ZARATHUSTKA’S DOCTRINES OF 
THE SUPREME BEING. THE TWO SUPRExME OOUN. 

GILS. SEROSH. THE TIME WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

• 

Such is the original Zoroastriaii notion of the two creative 
spirits, who form only two sides of the Divine Being. But in 
the course of time, this docUiiie of the great founder was, in 
consequence of misuifderstandings, eand false interpretations, 
changed and corrupted. Speutomainyus was taken as name 
of Aliuramazda Itimself ; then, of course Angromainyus, by 
becoming entirely ^eparate^ft from Almramazda, was regarded as 
the constant adversary of Aliuramazdar and thus the Dualisir» 
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God and Devil, was called forth. Either was an independent 
ruler, one endeavouring to destroy the creation of the other, 
and thus both waging constantly war. This Dualism is best to 
be perceived from the first chapter of the Yendidad. After 
the sovereignty and independence of both supreme rulers was 
once acknowledged by some of the most influential leaders of 
the congregation, founded by Zarathustra Spitama, either was 
then supposed to have, like terrestrial rulers, his own council 
and court. The number of councillors was fixed at six, who 
were regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province, assigned to him by the 
respective head. To Ahuramazda or Spentomainyus no other 
power was left but to preside over the celestial council. We 
find him even often included in the number of the celestial coun^ 
cillors, who are then called “ the seven Amesha spentas’* (now 
corrupted to Amshashpand) i. e. immortal saints. 

The several names, by which we find called the Amesha 
spentas : Vohu manS, Asha vahista, Khshathra vairya, Spenta 
Arroaiti, HaurvatSt and Ameret&t, are frequently mentioned 
in the GSthas, but they are, as the reader may clearly see, from 
the passages (Yas. 47,1.) as well as from etymology, nothing 
but abstract nouns and ideas, representing all the gifts which 
Ahuramazda, as the only Lord, grants to those who worship him 
with a i^ncere heart, by speaking always truth, and performing 
good actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person- 
ages, which opinion was interpreted into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

VOHU-MANO (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty in all 
living beings of the good creation. Originally he is nothing but the 
term for the good principle, as emanating from Ahuramazda, 
who is, therefore, called the father of Vohu-manS, and pene- 
trating the whole living go^d creation. All good thoughts, words 
and deeds of men are wrought by him. 

Asha vahista (Ardibehesht) represents t&e blazing flame of 
fire, the light in luminariei^ and brightness and splendour of any 
kind whatever, wherever i. may be apread. ihe first part of the 
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name asha (plur. of n^h&ni) has various meaningSt such as 

truthy growth, purity/* and its epithet vahista means ori-> 
ginally * most splendid, beautiful,’ but was afterwards 
used in the more general sense of best.** Light being 
the nature of Ahuramazda, and this fluid being believed to 
penetrate the whole good creation, Asha Yahishta represents 
the omnipresence of the Divine Being. Light keeping up 
the vitality of the whole creation, animated and inanimated, 
and being the cause of all growth, Asha vahista is the pre- 
server of all life, and all that is good. He represents, in 
this respect, 6od*s Providence. 

Kshathra vairya (Shahravar) presides over metals and is 
the giver of wealth. His name means simply ; possession, 
wealth, afterwards it was applied to metal, and money* Wealth 
is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spbnta Armaiti (Isfandarmat) i. e. the white or holy 
Armaiti, represents the earth. The original meaning, as we have 
seen above (see pag. 231.32.), however, is : devotion, obedience. 
She represents the pious and obedient heart of the true Almra- 
mazda worshipper, who ser/es only God with his body and soul. 
If the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men who, if well treated (i. e. cultivated) yields 
abundance in food. 

Haurtatat and Ameretat (Khord^ and Amerd$t) preside 
over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; but this is very 
likely not the original meaning. As the names indicate 
(^Raurvatdt means wliolesomeness, integrity, and AmerdU im- 
mortality), they r|present the preservation of the original 
uncorrupted state of the good creation, its remaining in the same 
condition, in which it was created by God. Both are generally 
mentioned together, and express therefore one idea only. 

Quite separate fit»m the celest^l council stands Sraosha 
(S erosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested with 
very high poweriR While the Amesha Spentas in Zaradiustra’s 
eyes represent nothing bht the qualities and gifts of Ahuramaida, 
Sraosha seems to have been consideiM by him as a personality. 
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He is the angel who stands between God and man, the great 
teacher of the good religion who instructed the prophet in it. 
He shows the way to heaven and pronounces judgment of the 
human actions after death (for further information see the Serosh 
Yasht pag. 1 70- 1 72.). Originally liis name means “ hearing” 
(from the root to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, is 
the sacred tradition. In this respect we may best compare the 
word with the Sanscrit Shmti, by which name the Brahmans 
understand the sacred tradition, as laid down in the various parts 
of the Vedas, chiefly that one, which treats of sacrificial rites. 
With this meaning of his name, all that is said of him in the 
Serosh Yasht, wholly agrees. We must, therefore, regard him 
only as the personification of the whole divine service, including 
the prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. If he is said to be the 
guardian of the whole creation, and that without his protection the 
world would fall a prey to the devils, then these expressions mean, 
that men must offer up prayers to God and worship him ; should 
they fail doing so, the good mind (Vohu-inano) in them becomes 
powerless, and the bad mind (ak8-man6) takes entire possession 
of them, instigating them to commit sins and crimes, in conse- 
quence of which they will become utterly distressed in this life- 
and in that to come. He fights mainly against the Devas. This 
means, that the Zoruastrian divine service is destined to counter- 
balance the mischief, which the Indian Devas were supposed to 
be doing against the good creation. 

Likewise as Ahuraniazda, his adversary Angromainyus was in 
later time? surrounded also by a council. This idea is completely 
strange to older pieces, and evidently only^a counterfeit of the 
celestial council. The number of the councillors of the infernal 
kingdom was likewise fixed at six (not in the Zend texts, but in 
the Bundehesli only) who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angromainyus, fwho, for thi# reason, was called 
Devanam Devo i. e. arch devil. The first in rank after Angro- 
mainyus is Ako mano, which means : naughf mind, and is 
nothing but Zarathustra’s philosophical term ^ of the second 
principle, the “ non-reality/^ He produces all bad thoughts iu 
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iDon, makes tliem utter bad words and commit sins. His 
influence is checked by VQlmmanO, the good mind. Tlie second 
seat in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the Vedic 
gods, Indra; the tliird place is assigned to Shaurya, the Shiva 
of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Naonhaitya, the collective name 
of the Indian Ashvins (Dioscuri) ; the fifth and sixth places are 
occupied by two personifications : Darkness and Poison (see 
Bundehesh, edited by W^stergword, page 5), 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be found in 
the Zend Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but personifications 
of vices and evils. Thus for instance, aeshema means “ rapine, 
attack,*' driwis is poverty, JatVw deceit, etc. While the celestial 
council is always taking measures for promoting life, and spreading 
truth, the infernal councillors are constantly plotting designs for the 
distruction of life and endeavouring to spread lie and falsehood 
every where. The Zoroastrian idea of the Devil and the infernal 
Kingdom coincides entirely with the Christian. The Devil is a 
murderer and father of lies according to both the Bible and the 
Zend Avesta. 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two sides of 
e^huraraazda and the substitution of two independent rulers, 
governing the universe, the unity and oneness of the Supreme 
Being was lost. Monotheism was superseded by Dualism. But 
this deviation from, and entire change of, the prophetjs doctrine 
could not satisfy the minds of all the divines and philosophers 
in ancient Persia. It very likely was only the innovation of an 
influential party or sect, probably that one which® is called 
Zsndikj i. e. followejjp of the interpretation (Zend), and which 
was opposed by that of the Magi (see pag. 11). That Dualism 
was actually the doctrine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the 
commencement of the Bundehesh, which book purports to 
expound the lore of this party. lj|ie Magi seem still to have 
clung to the prophet's doctrine of the oneness of the Supreme 
Being. But to ^refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded oil interpretations of passages from the 
sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the Unity of the Supreme 
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Being was required. This was found in the term Zarwm^ 
akarana** u e. time without boundsy which we meet occasionally 
in the Zend Avesta. The chief passage, no doubt, was Vend* 
19,9. (see pag. 20-21 and 215) ; but the interpretation for 
proving that Zarvan akarana means the Supreme Being, out of 
whom Ahuramazda and Angromainyus are said to have sprung 
up, rests on a grammatical misunderstanding, as we have seen 
above (pag. 21). This interpretation, G^howeVer, must be very 
old ; for all the present Desturs believe in it as an incontrover- 
tible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zaruan akarana, was commonly believed 
in Persia during the times of the Sassanids, one may distinctly 
see from the reports, quoted above (pag. 10-11). The true 
meaning of the expression, that Ahuramazda created in the 
boundless time,” is, that God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, 
self-existing, neither born nor created. Only an eternal being 
can be independent of the bounds of time to which all mortals 
are subject. 

(d) THE TWO INTELLECTS ; TWO LIVES ; HEAVEN 
AND HELL. RESURRECTION, PALINGENESIS. ^ 

In the GSthas we frequently find “ two intellects” {hhratu)^ 
and “ two lives” {ahu) spoken of. These notions, therefore, 
formed undpubtedly part of Zarathustra Spitama’s speculation. 
The two intellects are distinguished as the “ first,” and “ last.” 
From the passages, where they are mentioned (Yas. 44,19. 48,4.), 
their meaning is not with certainty to be ascertained. But 
happily we find them mentioned in later ^end writings (see 
Yt. 2,1.) by more expressive names ; one is called dgnd hhratu^ 

1 . e. the original intellect or wisdom, which we best identify with 
the first” in the Gfithas ; the other is styled, gaosho-^ 
fr&td hhratu^ i. e. the wisdom ^perceived^by tiie[ear, which corres- 
ponds to the last.” Another name of the first” is : mainyu 
hhraiu (mind khirad) i. e. spiritual, heavenly ‘ wisdom. Now 
we cannot be mistaken as to the meaning'^bf tb^e^two intellects. 
The ** first intellect*' is not ffom this earth, but from heaven, not 
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haman, but divine. 'Hie “ last intellect** represents what man 
has heard, and learnt by experience. The wisdom gained in 
this way, is of course inferior to the heavenly. Only the latter 
can instruct man (as we see from a later book, called “ Miuo- 
khirad, which is written iff* Parsee or Pazend) in the higher 
matters of life. 

The ** two lives’* are distinguished as a bodily, called a^tvai 
or pardhu (prior life), and as a mental, called manahya or 
daibitya “ (the second)” (see Yas. 28,3.43,3.). Their meaning 
is clear enough, and requires no further comment ; they express 
our idea body and soul.” To be distinguished from these “ two 
lives,” are the “ first” and the “ last lives,” which means this 
life, and that hereafter. 

The idea of a future life, and immortality of the soul is ex- 
pressed very distinctly already in the G3*thas, and pervades the 
whole later Zend literature. The belief in a life to come, is one 
of the chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta. See the passages about 
the fate of the soul after death translated in the 3rd Essay pag. 
197,216. 

Closely connected with this idea, is the belief in Heaten and 
Hell which already Zarathustra Spitama himself clearly pro- 
nounced in his GSthas. The name for Heaven is GarS^demdna 
(Oorotma:i in Persian) i. e. house of hymns, because the angels 
are believed to sing there hymns (Yas. 28,10.34,2.), which 
description agrees entirely with the Christian idea as founded on 
the prophet Isaiah (ch. 6), and the Revelation of St. John. GarS 
dem&na is the residence of Ahuramazda, and the most^ blessed 
men (Yas. 51,15). Another more general name for Heaven, 
is ahu vahista^ i. e. the best life, afterwards shortened to vahisia 
only, which is still extant in the modem Persian ** Beheshf* i. e. 
Paradise. 

Hell is called Driijd demdna^ i. e.^ionse of destruction, in the 
Gfithas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and priests of 
the Deva religion, i. e. the^ishis of the Brahmans (Yas. 46,1 J.), 
The later name im Du$thaha^ which preserved in the modern* 
Persian Duzah (Hell). 
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Betw^n Heaveii tfid fieU is GHl!!r7ATpimBT0((^ 
t!ie bridge of the giulieter, or tbe bridge of the j^dge (Chinvai can 
have both meanings), ivhich the soul of the pious alone can pass, 
Vfhile tlie wicked fall from it down to Hell. It is mentioned as 
we have seen, already in the G&tha&^(Yas. 46,10.11.). 

The belief in the Rqsijrrbction of the body at the time of the 
last judgment forms also one of the Zoroastrian dogmas as the 
reader will have learnt from passages,Sicommunicated above (pag. 
196). In consequence of Burnouf s inquiries into the phrase 
yavaecha yavatdtaSoha^ which had been translated by Anquetil 

till resurrection,” but which means nothing but “ for ever,” 
the existence of such a doctrine in the Zend Avesta was lately 
doubted. But that there is not the slightest reason for doubting 
it, every one may convince himself from the passage com- 
municated above (pag. 196), where it is clearly stated, that the 
dead shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead body 
was a common belief of the Magi, long before the commence- 
ment of our era, one may learn from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pag. 6). Now the question arises, has already Zarathus- 
tra Spitama pronounced this doctrine, which is one of the chief 
dogmas of Christianity (and the Jewish and Mahommedan 
religions), or is it of later, perhaps foreign origin ? 

Though in the GSithas there is no particular statement made of the 
resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase used which was after 
wards always applied to signify the time of resurrection and the 
restitution of all life that was during the duration of creation lost. 
This is 1;he expression frashem herenaon ahdm (Yas. 30,9.* 
see abovel43.) they make the life lasting^’ i. e. they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this phrase the substantive i. e. 
perpetuation of life, was formed, by which, in all the later Zend 
books, the whole period of resurrection and palingenesis at the 
end of time is to be understood. The resurrection forms only a 
part of it. That this event was really included in the term of 
/rasAd-ftereff, one may distinctly infer from Vemi. 18,51., where 
Spenta Armaiti (earth) is invoked to restore dt the happy time 

* A full 9Zplanation of it U to b« found in my work on tlio QktbM voL 1, pag. 
109112. 
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of perpetualkm of lifet the seeds lost and a pious 

Zoroastrian who knows the Gdthas, the Yasusi and the ^vine 
conversations/’ 

According to these statements, there can be no d<5ubt, that 
this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian dogma, which 
developed itself naturally from Zarathustra Spitama’s sayings* 
There is not the slightest trace of its being borrowed from a 
foreign source. • 

Besides these direct proofs we have of its forming a genuine 
and original part of Zoroastrian theology, it agrees wholly 
with the spirit and tendency of the Parsee religion. All life 
of the good creation, chiefly that of man, the bodily as well as 
the spiritual, is a sacred pawn entrusted by God to man who 
mast keep clean the body from impurity, and the soul from sin. 
If death destroys the body, (in its natural course),'*' it is not 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate ; but it is con- 
sidereii as the duty of God, who is the perserver of all life, to 
restore all life that has fallen to the prey of death, to destroy this 
arch fiend of human life and make the life then everlasting. This 
is to be done at the time of the grand act of resurrection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is contained in the Slst chapter of the Bundehesh (see 
pag. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, founded on original 
Zend sources which are now lost. In it there is ae old song 
embodied, the purport of which is to show, that, though it appears 
to the short-sighted mortals impossible, how the body, if once 
dissolved into its elements, and its parts being scattered^eveiy- 
where, could bo restored again, yet nothing is impossible for the 
hand of the Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the 
trees with sap, gives life to the embryoes in the womb, etc. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life destroyed by 
death, and holding tfie last judgment, the great prophet Sasiosh 


* Suicide is eocerdiDg to the Zorosstrian zeligioa one of the moet h<arible crim^ 

bdlongiag to the ot the ^Margerzcuu or deadljr sins.** To the same da«i 
belongs ** adultery.'* The committal of such aim leads straight down to HeU whaftca 
tto Izeshne can release the aonl. 
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BBSUEBSOTIOH. 


(Soskyans in Zend) will appeat by tbe order of Aburamazda. 
This idea is already to be found in the Zend texts, only with the 
difference, that sometimes several (pag. 196.), sometimes only one 
Sosio^i is mentioned (see pag. 215.). The later Parsee legend 
distinguishes three great prophets who will appear before the end 
of the world. These are the “ men who perpetuate the life” (who 
make frashd-kereti)^ men of the same stamp as the ancient 
prophets and fire priests, and bear! fig the same name, viz. 
SoshyantO. They will be commissioned to check the influence 
of the devil, which increases at the time when this world is verging 
towards its end, by restoring truth and faith and the good Zoroas- 
trian religion. Their names are poetical and imply a simile: the 
dark period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to the night ; and the era of eternal bliss 
they are endeavouring to bring about, to the bright day. 
The first is called Muhhshathra Mdo (Oshadarmfl) i. e. the 
moon of happy rule, the second is Huhhshathra Bdmya 
(Oshadar bflini) i. e. aurora of happy rule, and the third 
and greatest is then called Soskyans (Sosiosh). He is be- 
lieved to be a son of Zarathustra Spitama, begotten in 
a supernatural way. This means, that likewise as Zarathustra 
Spitama was the greatest prophet and priest in ancient times, 
Sosiosh will be the greatest of those to come. Therefore he alone 
brings with* him a new Nosk of the Zend Avesta which was un- 
known hitherto, to reveal it to mankind. 



ZEND ALPHABET. 

VOWELS. 

Jt a, Ml d, S; 4 i, ^ i; > ^ £ e, 

X 0, 6; Jit at, Jill di; >il au, Xii ao; >J» du, (iw do; «». 

CONSONANTS. 

a, Gutturals: ^k, ^Jth, (uq; ^g, <^h; h. 

b, Palatals : ^ ch; 

c, Dentals : ^ words) (Sl^^d, ^dh. 

d, Labials : ^ 

e, Semivowels : ^ J4 ^ 

f, Sibilants : U f, (ss), sk^ ^ ^ 2, ^ ^h. 

g, Nasals : ) ??, I ^ 

SPECIMEN OF READING. 

(The Yaihd Ahu vairyo prayer) 

To be read from right to left. 

.i»C^ii .^jhii^ .^£yii .iu(S»^ 

t t he t d sh a s ut a r d hi a 6 y r i a v u h a d M a y 

• d he ah 

.fi^}ii)<^liiJJ^^^O> >•“ I •** C* ^ -Hj > » " 4 

wi 3 w a nth oa y k s 6 hna n am d dz a d sn ^ h n a v 

& JiH^iti •i()>^Olfi* 

6y hu g e r d^%i y d* % d r w d ch m e r Id a hs kh 

*A« {1 

jH e rd i d V i d d a d 
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